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Cvangelical Miscellany. 


_ JANUARY, 1818. 


The TABERNACLE tn the W1LDERNESS.- 


THE above is a general view of the Court of 
the ‘Tabernacle, and of the situation of the various 
utensils it contained—see Exod. xxv. We ob- 
serve first of all the pillars marking an inclesure. 
These pillars were seven fect and a half high, the 
inclosure they formed was about 150 feet long, 
and 75 feet broad. In the centre of the front 
appears a kind of entrance, formed by hanging 
tapestry which could be drawn up occasionally, 


like the entrance curtain toa tent. The intervals 


between the other pillars are closed by a strong 
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® THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS. iF 
: 
‘| kind of net-work, as some render the original 
word, which in our translation, :xod. xxvi. 1]. 


| is called fine-twined linen, but this was so loosely 
: twined or combined, that what was transacted in 
the Court was visible in a considerable degree, 


‘ 


though veiled, tothe people without. Advancing 
to the centre of the Court, we find first the ‘altar | 
| of burnt offerings. Exod. xxvii, 1, and next the ; 
| laver for the ablutions. Exod. xxx, 17, 18. and | 


P thirdly, the Tabernacle itself, or a kind of tent, 
to the honour of which, as the residence of glory 
) and holiness, the whole service is referred. On 
| the right hand of the Court are the pillars, blocks, 
&c. necessary to secure and slaughter the victims 
brought to be offered on the altar. We intend 
hereafier to call the attention of our readers more 
particularly to the ‘Tabernacle itself, and having 
introduced the above sketch to give them a ge- 
neral idea of ifs external appearance, we shall 
conclude by calling to their minds the intention 4 
of Almighty God in commanding the Israelites 
to bring so many different kinds of offerings in 
order to build the Tabernacle, and prepare the 
various utensils necessary for the service thereof— 
see Exod. xxv. xxvi. and xxvii. ** God,” says 
Dr. Clarke, ** requires that they (the Israelites) 
should build him a tent, suited in some sort to | 
his dignity and eminence; because he was to act 
as their king, and to dwell among them; and 
they were to consider themselves as his subjects, 
and in this character to bring him presents, which 
was considered to be the duty of every subject 
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FCCLESIASTES Xi. &. 


appearing before his prince,’—see Exod. xxiii, 
15. the last clause of which verse refers to the 
universal practice of eastern nations in bringing 
presents, as a token of submission and fidelity to 
their governors, in the words, ** and none shall 
appear before me empty.” 


I;.cCLESIASTES, xi. 8. 


‘* But if a man live many years and rejoice in them all, yet 

let him remember the days of darkness, for they shall be 
many.” 

‘¢TRULY the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun;” and 
perhaps the truth of the remark is never felt more 
forcibly than on a New Year’s morning. Not 
the brilliancy of a summer’s sun can excite a 
more cheerful feeling than his aspect on a fine 
winter’s day, especially at that season when fes- 
tive pleasures and holiday feelings impart ima- 
ginary charms to every object. With the New 
Year we seem to begin life anew ; and forgetting 
that we are, in fact, advanced so much further on 
our course, we are apt to imagine that a period is 
added ratber than lost to us. The pains, the 
fears, the mistakes, the sins and follies of the 
past, are forgotten, or at least we hope now to 
escape or avoid them, because it is a New Year. 
Thus, it is hope, rather than sunshine, that in- _ 
spires us with cheerfulness on these occasions ; ‘@ 
when, disinissing the painful remembrance of | ; 
past disappointments, we anticipate the unknown 
advantages and pleasures of the untried future. | 
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It is right and wise to rejoice, with a thankful 
and cheerful heart, in the circumstances of com- 
fort which surround us; especially, let us ac- 
knowledge the goodness of our heavenly Father, 
in sparing us to behold the cheerful beams of 
another New Year’s sun. In this temper, tt is 
truly ‘¢ a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold 


There is, however, a peculiar suitableness, at 
this season, in the admonitory words of our 
motto ; namely, to ‘* renyember the days of dark- 
ness.”’ ‘I'he preacher here, for argument’s sake, 
supposes a very improbable case; that is, that a 
man who lives many years, may rejoice in them 
all. None knew better than King Solomon him- 
self, that such a thing never happens ; for he who 
possessed every thing in this world in whicha 
man may rejoice, declared, that ‘* all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” But, though well aware 
of this, he chooses to admit the possibility of such 
circumstances, in order to meet every objection. 
He considered, perhaps, that the young, to 
whom he addressed himself, would not think it 
so unlikely as he did. ‘* Suppose, then,” he 
says, ** that a man should have a long life of 
uninterrupted happiness, yet let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they are many :”’ and 
this is the reason why it is so very important to 
remember them. By the days of darkness we are 
evice itly to understand the state of the dead. 
And when Solomon wrote this passage, perhaps 
he himself did not apprehend how lon gy a period, 

how 
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how ‘* many days,”’ he should spend in the ree 
gion of darkness. What a succession of ages 
have rolled away since he first ‘* slept with his 
fathers, and was buried in the sepulchre of the 
kines!” Once he rejoiced in the light, and 
thought it a pleasant thing for his eyes to behold 
the sun; but how many suns have risen and set 
behind ‘‘ the mountains that are round about Je- 
rusalem,’’ since the days of darkness came upon 
him. How wise then, was he, to remember those 
days, to realize their coming, and to anticipate 
their long duration! 

The young sometimes plead the length of life 
as an excuse for putting off these recollections. 
But how much wiser it would be to consider 
rather the length of that ** night, in which no 
man can work.’ We need not go so far back as 
the days of Solomon, in order to be convinced of 
this. Let our thoughts only recur to a compara- 
tively recent time ; the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, for instance: the literature of their day 
makes us well acquainted with the period; we 
are familiar with that generation: their thoughts, 
their feelings, their taste and pursuits, their hopes 
and fears, were much like our own. We can 
easily realize a family party assembled round 
the blazing fire of our great-grand-sires, on the 
New Year’s morning of one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighteen. By the aid of a little imagi- 
nation, we can substitute the huge carved mantle- 
piece, adorned with grotesque figures and rich 
china jars, for our light classic marble, and tasty 
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6 ECCLESIASTES, xi. 8. 


chimney ornaments; and then we may fancy 
their cheerful looks, and friendly salutations, as 
the compliments of the season were interchanged. 
The young faces then, like the young faces now, 
beaming with hope and joy, and looking forward 
to a long series of new and happy years: and yet 
it is of these once gay and youthful beings that 
we must now say, ** our fathers, where are they :”’ 
They looked forward to distant times, but did 
they look quite far enough? They thought, 
perhaps, of ten, twenty, or fifty years to come ; 
but did their thoughts extend to a hundred ?— 
Did they think of the year 1818, when all to 
them would be over; when all they hoped, 
feared, and enjoyed, would be forgotten ?>—did 
they remember ‘* the days of darkness ?””—It is 
of no importance to us to answer this question: 
probably then, as now, the few did, and the 
many did not ** so number their days as to apply 
their hearts to wisdom.” But let us turn from 
the past time to the present, and ask, do we so 
number them? The next age, and new genera- 
tions, will as certainly come to sweep us away, 
and to occupy our stations, as we have done by 
those of our forefathers. The social circles who 
assemble on the New Year’s morning of 1918, 
will not probably even pay us the compliment of 
recollecting that we ever existed : or should such 
a thought arise, it will only be, perhaps, to laugh 
at our old fashions and antiquated customs, and 
to congratulate themselves upon living in a more 
advanced and happy state of society. Some few, 
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ECCLESIASTES, xi. 8. 7 


it may be, will moralize upon the past age; re- 
flect how that generation has passed away, and 
hope that they were wise enough, while they saw 
the light, ‘* to remember the days of darkness.” 
Now let each of us inquire if this wisdom is 
ours. Do we realize those days? Do we fre- 
quently call off our thoughts from the objects 
which surround us, and summon them to these 
solemn recollections? A New Year reminds us, 
(or ought to remind us,) of the quick passage of 
life. It is now truly seasonable to consider our 
latter end ; and we all, especially the young, 
have been recently reminded, in the most affect- 


ing manner, how soon ** the flower may fade.” 


Ivery youth in Britain has been solemnly, and, 
as it were, personally addressed by the awful 
voice of this providence. What young heart 
had not sympathised with England’s fair Prin- 
cess, in her distinguished lot and splendid pros- 
pects? How many of our readers have formerly 
amused themselyes with imagining, if they were 
in her place, what they should feel, and what 
they would do? And now, it appears, that if 
they had been, the wisest and best thing that they 
could have thought or done, would have been to 
‘© remember the days of darkness!”’ Let those 
whose thoughts have often visited her in her spa- 
cious palace, now pursue her to her dark and 
lonesome sepulchre: not one ray of ** swect 
light,” nor of that ** pleasant sun,’ which still 
shines on her deserted mansion, can penetrate to 
those gloomy vaults. days of darkness” 

are 
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ECCLESLASTES, xi. 3. 


are come upon her. But to what purpose should 
we indulge these contemplations? not as an idle 
speculation ; not for the sake of mere melancholy 
brooding ; not to compare our own situation with 
her’s, and to congratulate ourselves that we are — 
not now as she is: but,.on the contrary, to recol- 

lect our own mortality, and to reflect that, al- 
though we could not partake the honors of her 
former station, we shall assuredly share the dark- 
ness of her present abode; not in a spacious 
mausoleum, but in some humble grave. 

Well, if our days must fly, 
keep their end in sight, 


We'll. spend them’all in. wisdom’s way, 
.. And let them speed their flight,” | 


This is the moral of the whole: cand hoe 
cheering is the thought to whiclit leads!) If we 
are christians, light dawns tipon ‘the darkness of 
death itself, and penetrates even to the tomb. 
Then we may say, ‘* O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory!” and im this song; the prince: and 
peasant may unite.) 
While we: remember, then, the ave of darks 
ness, let it be in» order to lead our thoughts, our 
desires, our endeavours, our ambition, towards a 
land of light-and glory. *¢ The night cometh, 


but: also the» ‘morning.’ The night of death is 


dark, but ‘the morning: of the ‘resurrection will 
with inconceivable brightness, and 
pleasant will it: be to our eyes to behold that 


light! The days of darkness'will be past for ever 
when “ the new heavens andthe new earth” apt 


pear. 
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NOVED? | 
pear. ‘* Phere will ber no night there ;” and 
‘< there will be no need of the sun, neither of:the 
moon, for the glory of Ged: and of the Lamb will 


“CHARLOTTE and Eliza Cliriton; were 
daughters of a merchant in Yorkshire, who, with’ 


_ his amiable lady, had paid particular attention to 
the education of their children, having made it’ 
their study to:-have them instructed in what was 
useful, rather than in what was merely orna-: 
mental ; and it must be acknowledged, that the- 


talents progress of the was Je: 


satisfactory to their parents. 


One morning in June, Mr. and Mrs. Clinton: | 


having left the parlour after breakfast, Eliza took 


up a book, which she had previously placed'under. 


one of the window-cushions, and began to reacnd 
with great eagerness. — 

‘* My dear Eliza,” said her sister, “ what work: 
are you reading ?” 

Eliza. What work ? why fealty sister, 


almost ashamed to say. Will not 


to tell my papa? 

Char. Promise! I do not tike to: make a pro 
’ mise until I know to what I bind myself, and— : 
Eliza, Well, Charlotte,*I have never found 


you other than a kind sister; and therefore I will | 
tell you, without exacting any 
Miss last Novel. (blushing) 


Cher. 
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4 THE NOVEL. 
7 Char. Novel! Surely, my dear, you do not 4 
q 5 accustom yourself to read novels ? : 
% ti Eliza. Not commonly—but this has been re- 
7 , commended to me, so strongly, that I could not 

a resist the temptation to read it. Itiscertainly ~— 


very interesting and entertaining. 

Char. Entertaining!—but is it instructive ? for, 
as dear papa often says, ‘* Never read any thing, 
my dear girls, that will not benefit as well as 
amuse you ;”’ and our minister’s advice, in his last 
sermon to young people, was very similar,—*‘ Be 
: as choice in your reading as in your diet, and 
; always consult what will profit you.”’ ‘* La lec- 


4 ture orné Esprit.” (reading improves the mind) 
q You remember this motto I have no doubt. 
Pe: f Eliza. Yes, my dear, very well; but there is cer- Bs 
a F tainly something in novels that is very fascinating. i 
A. ! Char. I suppose there is, if we are to judge 
by the conduct of many persons. Old Mrs. : 
3 a Terram, it is said, desired her servant to read i 
a i novels to her during her last illness, and Miss i 
; if Flight, who is not remarkable for the correctness : 
an of her taste, or the depth of her understanding, 
' is, | am informed, the best customer at the circu- 7 
' lating library. 1 have also heard it lamented by ; 
7] our dear friend Eugenia, that her mother, who is “ 


a sixty-nine, spends a great part of the Lord’s-day 
| in reading novels! 
Eliza, Oh, shocking indeed! Well, sister, I 
| have nothing to say in defence of them; I must 
own | have often been grieved in thinking how 
q it much money our servants spend in this way, 

| " Char. 
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THE NOVEL. 11 


Char. On servants, as well as on others, they 
have a most pernicious effect, and I really think, 
that from these productions, they have imbibed 
the most whimsical and flighty ideas respecting 
their dress and future condition. Indeed, the plot 
of every novel is very similar, and contains little 
more than the rise, progress, and consummation 
or failure, of some whimsical or extravagant at- 
tachment. 

Eliza. Well, my dear Charlotte, you are 
really a decided advocate against the conduct I 
am pursuing, and I believe I may venture to say, 
that I shall not easily be induced to begin another 
novel. 

Char. Then my point is happily gained !~ 
One observation more | cannot withhold. You 
and I, my dear, are generally supposed to favor 
religion. Now, would it not be a painful thing 
if it were to be whispered by the kind friend who 
lent you the novel, that Mr. Clinton’s family 
pretended to be very religious, but that she could 
assert, from personal knowledge, that the daughe 
ters had no objection to read novels secretly, and 
would no doubt attend the theatres if they could 
do it secretly. 

Eliza. True, very true. (; rising up.) 

Char. And, * if we know these things, happy 


are we if we do them.” 


Eliza. 1 will send home the novel directly. 
And as I have long wished to enter upon a course 
of reading, will you, sister, give me an outline of 
what you consider most useful and profitable. 

Char. 
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12 THE WORLD. 

Char. Most cheerfully —my dear father’s li- 

brary contains an excellent selection from the best 


authors, and | will take an early opportunity to 
procure his thoughts upon the subject. 


(To be continued.) 


The 


HAVING felt the severe pains of disappoint- 
ment, and beivg much depressed and weary, I 
laid down on my sofa and gently fell into a state 
of apparent apathy ; but fancy was awake in all 
its vigour, and I fled on the wings of imagination 
toa large plain called the World, where I ob- 
served two rival queens disputing for the sove- 
reignty of mankind. The one seemed arrayed in 
dark attire, with a melancholy sadness depicted 
on her haggard countenance. In that part of-the 
plain where she presided, all was dark and 
gloomy : she concealed the splendour of the sun 
from her subjects by the impenetrable mists which 

~ she caused to arise from the numerous lakes of 
distress which were stagnated in her dominions. 
She held in her right hand the glass of futurity, 
which being of a dark color made every object 
which was seen through it appear gloomy. Her 
left supported a huge massive chain, which she 
rattled over her subjects and terrified them to 
obedience. 

On the other side stood a virgin neatly adorned 
in flowing robes of the purest white, with a beau- 
teous smile upon her lively cheek, and an 

amiable 
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THE WORLD. 13 


amiable vivacity in her penetrating eyes. The 
flowing streams of contentment meandered 
through her meadows, and gave a pleasing diver- 
sity to her cheerful dominions ; all her subjects 
seemed happy, and discontent, expelled from her 
domains, unwillingly skulked away to the regions 
of despair. In one hand she held present happi- 
ness, and in the other future felicity. Whilst I 
was looking on these two rivals I was accosted by 
a venerable Sage, and my curiosity prompted me 
to enquire of him how two beings so opposite in 
their nature could preside over the same race of 
mortals. ‘ Man,” said my aged instructor, ** is 
a changeable creature ; those pursuits which en- 
gaged his anxious attention to-day are, perhaps, 
to-morrow all lost in endeavouring to obtain pos- 
session of some other good which has started up 
more novel, and consequently to him, more inte- 
resting; the person whom he loved to-day, is, 
perhaps, on some unexpected account, become the 


object of his hatred to-morrow ; sometimes he is 


elevated with the most sanguine expectations, then 
he is depressed with the most melancholy fears. 
The name of the first whom you observed is De- 
spair, she is a cruel Tyrant, and takes heiychief 
delight in increasing the weight of those sorrows 
which were sufficiently oppressive before. Many 
who have been unfortunate in life seem determined 
to increase their misery by submitting themselves 
to her horrid sovereignty. Instead of endeavouring 
to soothe their minds with the healing balm of 
sympathy, her subjects only esteem those as friends 
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who endeavour to fill their minds with melancholy 
ideas by painting their situations in the darkest 
colors. In the anticipation of future events they 
think that each. will be unfortunate, and thus 
their imaginations make eyery future occurrence 
partake of the present gloom which envelops their 
minds. They see not any consolation in future 
hopes, nor do they elevate their expectations to 
those eternal rewards which. piety promises in 
that scene of unfadixg bliss to which their noblest 
anticipation should aspire. In lamenting their 
woe they forget the means of alleviating it, and 
present pain makes them lose sight of those glo- 
rious hopes which are full of immortality, and 
intended to console the mind of man amidst all 
his disappointments and distresses. 

The other whom you observed is Hope, man’s 
noblest friend; she enlivens the most gloomy 
prospect and diffuses a-pleasing satisfaction over 
the most dejected mind, 

She does not Jead us to bury our souls in in- 
sensibility, but she directs our attention to scenes 
in futurity, which enlarge the joys and lesson the 
sorrows of life. . She directs the immortal soul to 
wing its way to the regions of eternity, and not to 
content itself with the trivial and insecure enjoy- 


ments of this restricted state. Learn then my 


son, concluded this sage Instructor, from the lip 
of experience, when you anticipate the future to 
confide in that Supreme power which controuls 
every event, can disappoint our. most sanguine 
hopes, or dissipate our most melancholy fears.”’ 
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Striking HospiTaLity of an Aras. 


Illustrative of Genesis, xviii. 1—8.) 


HOSPITALITY is much spoken of and 
strongly enforced in the sacred Scriptures. The 
word comes from the Greek (¢:AoEevia) which sig- 
nifies love to strangers. St. Paul enjoins it upon 
the Hebrews, chap. xiii. 2. ** Be not unmindful 
to entertain strangers, for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares.”® This conduct was 
strikingly exemplified by the Eastern nations, and 
is still practised by the Arabs, of which the fol- 
lowing account Is an interesting specimen. It is 
copied from a recent publication, entitled, 
Account of a Ten Years’ Residence in Tripoli.— 
The chief of a party of the Bey of Tripoli’s troops, 
pursued by some Arabs, lost his way, and was 
benighted near the enemy’s camp. Passing the 
door of a tent which was open, nearly exhausted 
with fatigue and thirst, he stopped his horse and 
implored assistance. ‘The warlike Arab bid his 
enemy enter his tent with confidence, and treated 
him with all-the hospitality and respect for which 
his people are so famous*. ‘Their supper was the 
best of the fatted lamb roasted; their dessert, 
dates and dried fruit; and the lady of the tent, 


* Amongst other things observable in this conduct to strangers 
is the personal attendance paid to them, Gen, xviii. 7 and 8, 
** The highest persons among the Arathians wait on their guests, 
A man of rank when visited by a stranger, quickly fetches a 
lamb from his flock and kills it, and his wife superintends her 
women in dressing it in the best manner. With some of the 
Arabs, the primitive custom of washing the feet is yet adopted, 
and this compliment is performed by the head of the family.” 
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16 STRIKING HOSPITALITY OF AN ARAB. 
to honour more particularly her husband’s guest, 
set before him a dish of boseen of her own making. 
It was of flour and water kneeded into a paste, 
and left on a cloth to rise while the fire was 
lighted ; then throwing it on the embers and turns 
ing it often, it was taken off, half-baked, broke 
into pieces, and kneeded again with new milk, oil, 
and salt,‘made into the shape of a pudding and 
garnished with Kadeed, or small bits of muttoa 
dried and salted in the highest manner. ‘Though 
these two chiefs were opposed in war, they talked 
with candour and friendship to cach other, ree 
counting the achievements of themselves and their 
ancestors; when a sudden paleness overspread 
the countenance of the host. Ile started from 
his seat and retired, and in a few moments after- 


— wards, sent word to his guest that his bed was 


prepared and all things ready for his repose ; that 
he was not well himself, and could not attend to 
finish the repast; that he had examined the 
Moor’s horse, and found it too much exhausted 
to bear him through a hard journey the next day, 
but that before sun-rise, an able horse with every 
accommodation would be ready at the door of 
the tent, where he would meet him and expect 
him to depart with all expedition, ‘The stranger, 
not able to account farther for the strange conduct 
of his host, retired to rest. 

An Arab waked him in time to take refresh- 
ment before his departure, which was ready for 
him, but he saw none of the family till he per- 
ceived, on reaching the door of the tent, the mas- 

ter 
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STRIKING HOSPITALITY OF AN ARAB. 17 


ter of it, holding the bridle of the horse and sup- 
porting his stirrups for him to mount; which is 
done among the Arabs as tlre last office of friend- 
ship. No sooner was the stranger mounted than 
his host announced to him, that, through the whole 
of the enemy’s camp, he had not so great an 
enemy to dread as himself. ** Last night,’’ said 
he, ** in the exploits of your ancestors, you dis- 
covered to me the murderer of my father. ‘There 
lie all the habits he was slain in, (which were at 
that moment brought to the door of the tent) over 
which, in the presence of my family, I have many 
times sworn to revenge his death, and to seek thei: 
blood of his murderer from sun-rise to sun-set. 
The sun has not yet risen; the sun will be no 
more than risen when [ pursue you, after you 
have in safety quitted my tent, where, fortunately: 
for you, it is against our religion to molest yon, 
after your having sought my protection, and found 
a refuge there; but all my obligations cease as 
soon as we part, and from that moment you must 
consider me as one determined on your destruction 
in whatever part or at whatever distance we may 
mect again. You have not mounted a horse in- 
ferior to the one that stands ready for myself; on 
its swiftness, surpassing that of mine, depends 
one of our lives or both.’ After saying this he 
shook his adversary by the hand, and parted from 
him. ‘The Moor, profiting by the few moments 
he had in advanee, reached the Bey’s army in. 
tie to escape his pursuer, who followed him 

closely as near to the enemy’s camp as he could) 
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18 SABBATH RREAKING. 

with safety. This was certainly a striking trait 
of hospitality, but it was no more than every Arab 
and every Moor in the same circumstances would 
do. To this may be added, how highly the 
Greeks and Romans estimated the rites of hospi- 


tality. According to A‘lian, the Lucanians had a— 


law that if a stranger came to them after sun-set and 
wished to repose in any person’s house and was 
refused admittance, the master of the house was 
to be fined and branded with the reproachful term 
of inhospitable: what a lesson does this hold out 
to Christians to be kindly affectioned one to ano- 
ther, and to be also “ given to hospitality.” 
LECTOR. 


| 
SaBBATH BREAKING. 
My Sop, if Sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Prov. i, 10. 


WE extract the following from one of the 
London daily papers, dated 12th Noy. 1817. 

‘¢ AN Inquest was held yesterday afternoon, 
which continued until nine o’clock last night, at 


the Committee-room, Middiesex Hospital, before. 


Thomas Stirling, Esq. Coroner, on the body of 
Charles Bainbridge, a boy about twelve years of 
age, who was killed on Sunday morning by fall- 
ing from a horse. | 

‘¢ ‘Thomas Bainbridge, billiard marker to Mr. 
Hardaway, tlie proprietor of the billiard-rooms, 
No. 7, Great Windmill-street, Haymarket, said, 
that on Sunday morning last his master sent him 
with a horse to give him an airing in the Regent’s 
Park. On his way he met his brother (the de- 
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ceased) going to church, he asked him to take a 
ride instead ; they went together into the Long- 
fields, Tavistock-square, and each rode the horse 
alternately. ‘There was a fight in.the field be- 
tween two young men, and he left his brother 
riding while he went to see it; after several 
rounds, there was a shouting made by the mob 
which formed the ring, he heard the deceased 
call to some person to stop the horse, he turned to 
Jook and saw the horse in full gallop; the de- 
ceased fell off the saddle on one side the horse, 
his fuot stuck in the stirrup and his head fell on 
the ground, The horse continued galloping, and 
the deceased was trailed along the ground with 
his head beating against the stones from the Long- 
ficlds to Russell-square. His foot came out of 
the stirrup in Russell-square, but the horse gal- 
loped ona considerable distance further. The 
deceased was apparently dead when taken up 
from the ground. : 
Mr. Wyatt, house surgeon of Middlesex Hos- 
pital, stated, that the deceased was brought to the 
Hospital on Sunday, he was quite dead; he was 
covered with lacerations and fractures; his brain 
was badly injured, and. that alone was sufficient 
to have caused his death. Verdict—Accidental 
Death.” 
Our young readers will, no doubt, be much 
affected by this melancholy narrative, and while 
reading it they probably cannot help feeling 
shocked at the conduct of the brother, who by 
persuading the deceased to turn aside from the 
path of duty, was thus, though unintentionally, 
the 
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the occasion of bringing upon him sudden de- 
struction. We would hope that if this thought- 
less youth never had before, he will now be dis- 
posed to reflect on the great evil of spending that 
day, which Almighty God has appointed to be 
devoted to the worship of Himself, in mere idle 
amusement; such conduct is always offensive in 
the sight of God, and would have been equally 
so, had it not been followed by such dire conse- 
quences. An occurrence like this, ought to re- 
mind usof the great uncertainty of life, and make 
us more anxiously desirous to be found doing the 
will of the Lord every day of our lives, as we 


know not how soon we may be called to give an 


account, G. A. 


On Piery. 

THERE is nothing so indispensably necessary 
to the establishment of future happiness, whether 
earthly or heavenly, as early impressions of 
piety; for as religion is the sole source of human 
welfare and peace, so habits of religious reflec- 
tion, in the spring of life, are the only means of 
arriving at the due sense of the importance of 
divine concerns in age, except by the bitter and 


hazardous roads of repentance and remorse. ‘Io 


ensure you, my young friends, as far as precept 
can ensure you, from horrors like these in your 
last moments, 1 would, through the blessing of 
the Divine Being, induce you to reflect on the 


importance of your duties to God and to your 
own souls, 


The 
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= 
The contrast between the lives of the good and 
the wicked man, affords such convincing argu- 
ments in support of the excellence of religion, 
that even those infidels who have dared to assert 
their disbelief of the doctrine of revelation, have 
confessed, that in a political point of view, if in 
no other, it ought to be mainiained. Compare 
the peaceful and collected course of the virtuous 
and pious man, with the turbulent irregularity 
and violence of him, who neglects his soul for the 
allurements of vice, and judge for yourselves of 
the policy of the conduct of each even in this 
world. W hose pleasures are the most exquisite? 
whose delights the most lasting ? whose state is 
the most enviable ? His, who barters his hopes of 
eternal welfare for a few fleeting moments of 


brutal gratifications, or his, who, while he keeps 


a future state alone in his view, finds happiness 
in the conscientious performance of his duties, 


and the scrupulous fulfilment of the end of his 


sojourn here? | 
Believe me, my friends, there is no comparison 
between them. ‘The joys of the infatuated mor- 
tal, who sacrifices his soul to his sensualities, are 
mixed with bitterness and anguish, the voice of 
conscience rises distinctly to his ear, amid the 
shouts of intemperance and the sallies of obstre- 
perous mirth. Inthe hour of rejoicing she whise 
pers her appalling monitions to him, and his 
heart sinks within him; the smile of triumphant 
villany is then converted into the ghastly grin of 
horror and hopelessness, But oh! in the languid 
intervals 
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intervals of dissipation, in the dead hour of the 
night, when all is solitude and silence, when the 
soul is driven to commune with ilself, and the 
voice of remorse, whose whispers were before 
half drowned in the noise of riot, rises dreadfully 
distinct, what, what are his emotions? who can 
paint his agonies, his lamentations, his despair ? 
Let that man Jose again in the vortex of 
fashion, and folly, and vice, the remembrance ot 
his horrors; let him smile, let him laugh and be 
merry, believe me, my dear readers, he cannot be 
happy; he is not careless, he is not the jovial 
being he appears to be ; his heart is heavy within 
him, he cannot stifle the reffections which assail 
him, even in the very moment of enjoyment ; 
but, strip the painted veil from his bosom, lay 
aside the trappings of folly, and that man is mi- 
serable ; and not only so, but he has purchased 
that misery at the expence of eternal torment. 

Let us oppose to this awful picture the life of 
the good man; of him, who with cheerfalness 
rises in the morning to praise his Creator for all 
the good he hath bestowed upon him, and to per- 
form with studious exactness the dutics of his 
station, and who lays himself down on his pillow 
in the evening in the sweet consciousness of the 
applause of his own heart : place this man on thie 
stormy seas of misfortune and sorrow—press lim 
with the afflictive dispensations of Providence— 
Separate him for ever from all he loves and 
holds dear on earth, and leave him isolated and 
an outcast in the world ; he is calm—he is com- 
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posed — he is grateful—he weeps, but he still pre- 
serves his composure—he still looks up to the 
Giver of all good with thankfulness and praise, 
and perseveres with calmness and fortitude in the 
paths of righteousuess. His disappointments 
cannot overwhelm him, for his chief hopes were 
placed far, very far, beyond the reach of human 
vicissitude. ‘* He hath chosen that good part 
which none can take away from him.” 

Here then lies the great excellence of religion 
and piety: they not only lead to eternal happi- 
ness, but to the happiness of this world; they 
not only ensure everlasting bliss, but they are the 
sole means of arriying at that degree of felicity 
which this dark and stormy being is capable of, 
and they are the sole supports in the hour of ad- 
versity and affliction. How infatuated then must 
that man be, who can wilfully shut his eyes to 
his own welfare, and deviate from the paths of 
righteousness which lead to bliss. Even allowing 
him to entertain the erronious notion that religion 
does not lead to happiness in this life, his con- 
luct is incompatible with every idea of a reason- 
able being. Kirke 


Murderers unexpectedly brought to Justice. 


ON the 26th November, 1817, the crew of the 
Danish brig, Esperance, bound to Messina, in 
Sicily, mutinied off Beachy Head in the British 
Channel, murdered the captain and his mate and 
threw them overboard. They spared the: lite 
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of the second mate only upon condition of his 
taking an oath to conceal their crime and con- 
duct the ship to the Dutch coast, where they in- 
tended to run the vessel on shore after stripping 
her of every thing valuable. The criminals, 
however, acted so imprudently, that their strange 
conduct was noticed by an English boat belong- 
ing to Deal, who hailed them, and told them that 
they were steering directly for the Goodwin 
Sands, and would lose both themselves and the 
ship. In reply to this the murderers, fearing 
that what they had done would be discovered, 
only ordered the boat to keep off, but the boat- 
men then said they must be mad, and boarded 
them without further ceremony. They had no 
sooner got upon the vessel’s deck, than the poor 
fellow, the secend mate, who had been obliged 
by the fear of death to swear not to divulge the 
murders, said-~** Gentlemen, I am glad you have 
boarded us, you have saved my life, for these 
wretches have murdered the captain and chief 
nate and thrown them overboard, and compelled 
me under pain of death to obey their orders in 
navigating the vessel.” In consequence, the ves- 
sel was directly conducted to the Downs, and the 
whole of the crew, except the second mate, im- 
prisoned on board the Severn frigate, from whence 
they will be removed for trial; and as their guilt 
is so evident, will no doubt suffer the awful sen- 
tence of that law which says, ‘* Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” af- 
fording another awful proof that whatever wicked 
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THE PARRICIDE. 


men think, ‘* there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.”’ G. 
ReGcuvariry. 


THERE is in many people, especially in 
youth, a strange aversion to regularity ; a desire 
to delay what ought to be done immediately in 
order to do somettling else, which might as well 
be done afterwards. Be assured it is of more 
consequence than you can conceive, to get the 
better of this idle procrastinating spirit, and to 
acquire habits of constancy and steadiness, even 


in the most trifling matters ; without them there’ 


can be‘ho regularity or consistency of action or 
character, no dependence on your best intentions, 
which a sudden humour may tempt you to lay 
aside for atime, and which a thousand unfore- 
seen accidents will afierwards render it more and 
more difficult to execute: no one can say what 
important consequences may follow a neglect of 
this kind. Mrs. Cuarone. 


The PARRICIDE. 


MOSTANSIKR BILLAH, an easter caliph’s 
son, murdered his father and succceded to the 
caliphate. One day a carpet was spread before 
him, wherein was woven the likeness of a horse- 
man having a diadem on his head, and a great 
circle round inscribed with Persian characters, 
He called for a Persian to interpret the writing ; 
the man changed colour, and when Mostansir 
VOL. III. N, asked 
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asked what it meant, he replied, it was only: 
Persian trifling. ‘The caliph again demanded 9 
the meaning of the inscription, and the man de- . 
nied that it contained any: but when the caliph 
insisted upon hearing it, then, said he, thus.it 7 
saith—* 1, Siroes, the son of Chosroes, slew. my | 
father, and I possessed his kingdom only six 
months!” And the comntensnce of Mostansir 
changed, and only six months did he reign,-— 
Once when he awoke in the night, crying aloud, 
one of his attendants said to him, *‘ O! com- 
mander of the faithful, why weepest thou?’ he 
replied, saw my in my sleep, and he 
said to'me—‘ alas, Mostansir, thou hast slain me 
and seized my empire, but few are the daysthou §@ 
shalt enjoy after me, and then. thon shalt enter % 
that fire.’ I awoke, and am not myself for fear,” 
Then answered Abdalla, ‘‘ These are only the @ 
confysed thoughts of a dream, arising from thine | 
own reflections, drive them from thee by joy and. 
mirth—call for wine, and regard not the vision :”’ 
and he did as was advised, but the fear continued 
upon him till his death; and when his sickness 
‘waxed more and more, his mother came and 
asked of him how he fared, but he ‘answered, 


Oh! God, 4 am losing this world arid the life 
to come also!” 
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IS it bigotry to believe! the sublime. truths of 
the Gospel with foll assurance of faith ? 1 glory 
in such bigotry: : 1 would not. Part with it for a 
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whieh it is net in-the to deprive 


_all the kind, and all the sublime affections, or so 


there, at the latter. end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The nabob' of ‘Chicacole attempted to 


_ twenty or thirty attendants; the-alarm being 
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thousand’ worlds’; congratulate the man’ who 
is'possessed of it; for amidst-atl the vicissitudes 
and calamities of the present:state, that man: en- 
joys an inexhaustible fand of consolation, of 


him. 
There is a ‘Book on sO to. 


unfriendly te hatred and persecution, to tyranny, 
injustice, and every sort of malevolence as the 
Gospel. breathes nqthing throughout but 
mercy, benevolence, and peace. Buarrre. 


_ An Insvance of daring Courace. 
- VIZAGAPATAM isa fortified place in the 
Fast Indies; and most singular affair happened 


surprize this place; he got into the factory with 


given, Mr. Richard Holden, a resolute young 
gentleman, ran down stairs with his fuzee, and 
his ‘bayonet’ screwed to’ its’ mtizzle, ‘and’ pre- 
senting it to the nabob’s breast, told him, in the 
Hindoo’ language, ‘that ‘he was welcome but 
that if any of his attendants offered’ the * least 
incivility,' his life should answer for it. The 
nabob* was astonished” at ihe: ‘résolation ‘and 
bravery’ of “the” youtig” ian, and” sat ‘down’ to 
considér' ‘a Mr.’ Holden’ ‘keeping’ “the 
muzzle of the fuzce “still his breast, and’ oné of 
c@ the 
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93 METHOD OF DESTROYING TIGERS. 
the nabob’s servants standing all the while behind 
Mr. Holden, with a dagger’s point close to his 
back. hey had a conference of half an hour 
in those singular circumstances ; and then the 
nabob thought fit to retire, full of wonder and 


admiration of so daring a courage. 


Pare. 


TO subdue pride, consider what you shall be. 
Your flesh returns to corruption and common 
earth again, nor shall your dust be distinguished 
from the meanest beggar or slave’s ; no, not from 
the dust of brutes and insects, or the most con- 
temptible of creatures ; and as for your soul, that 
must stand before God, in a world of spirits, on a 
level with the rest of mankind, and divested of all 
your haughty and flattering distinctions: none 
of them shall attend you to the judgment seat. 
Keep this tribunal in view, and pride will wither 
and hang down its head. W atts. 


Method of Destroying Tigers. 

IN Persia and the northern parts of Hindos- 
tan, the following method of destroying tigers is 
said to be common: a large semispherical cage 
is made of strong bamboos, or other efficient ma- 
terials woven together, but leaving intervals 
throughout, of about three or four inches broad. 
Under this cover, which is fastened to the ground 
by means of pickets, in some place where tigers 
abound, a man provided with two or three sbort 
strong spears, takes post at night. Being accome 
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fompanied by a dog which gives the alarm, or 
by a goat, which by its agitation answers the 
same purpose, the adventurer wraps himself up 
in his quilt, and very composedly goes to sleep 
in full confidence of his safety. When a tiger 
comes, and perhaps after smelling all around, 
begins to rear against the cage, the man stabs 
him with one of the spears through the inter- 
stices of the wicker work, and rarely fails to kill 
the animal, which is generally found dead at no 
great distance in the morning. 


Etymology of Dunce. 

~ DUNCE is said by Dr. Johnson to be a word 
of unknown etymology, but Stanihurst, an old 
author, explains it. The term Duns, from Duns 
Scotus, so famous for his subtile scholastic ques- 
tions, he says is so trivial and common in all 
schools, that ** whoso surpasseth others either in 
cavilling, sophistry, or subtile philosophy, is 
forthwith nicknamed a duns or dunce ; and this, 
he adds, is the reason why schoolmasters were in 
his time called dunses or dunces,”’ 


ANECDOTE. 


THE celebrated La Motte, who had lost his 
eye-sight, being one day in a crowd, accidentally 
trod upon the foot of a young man, who instantly 
struck him a blow on the face. ‘* Sir,” said La 
Motte, ** you will be very sorry for what you 
have done when I tell you that I am blind!” 
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Poetry. 


THE REVIEW. 


‘«°Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask thom what report they bore to heav’n.” 
— Youna, 
SPAR’D to see another year, 
Lord, my days [ now review ; 
Mercies numberless appear 
Free and undeserved too. 
Rapidly my years have pass’d, 
Never, never to return ! 
This perhaps may be my last! 
Thought that merits deep concern. 


Many sermons have I heard, 

Many awful scriptures read, 

Old and young have seen interr’d 
In the grave’s cold silent bed, 

Sure my mercies great have been 
Ministers and parents dear, 

Oft have warn'd to fly from sin, 
Oft have brought the Saviour near. 


Pause my Soul—another year 
Gone for ever!—and declare 

What thy prospects now appear, 
Bright or gloomy, dark or fair? 
Yet consider--O how soon 

Death, stern Messenger! may come 
Or at night, or morn, or noon, 
Thee to summon to thy home. 


Home ?--what home ?—-to heav’n or hell ? 
Question great beyond compare In 
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In eternal flames to dwell, 

Or heayen’s brightest glories share. 
Say--art thou by grace renew’d, 
Made a blessed child of God ? 

Is the love of sin subdued ? 

Art thou wash’d in Jesus’ blood ? 


. Then rejoice and onward press 
Singing as you pass along, 
Jesus’ blood and righteousness- 
Be thy never-ceasing song. 
Thus the time that never stays, 
While it speeds its airy flight, - 
Shall perpetuate thy praise, 

In the realms of perfect light. 


FAREWELL TO LONDON, 


Written at the request of a Young Lady, on her 
reluctantly leaving Town. 


OF all the Cities I have seen, 

Thou, London, art the chief, the Queen! 
The throne of elegance and art, 

Of Commerce the imperial Mart; 

Where tributary Nature pours, 

From subject climes, her varied stores ; 
Where science heightens, and refines, 
And wit delights, and beauty shines; 
Yet now, when scarce acquainted grown 
With thee, thou fascinating town, 

I, that would ever in thee dwell, 

Must say, “ Dear London, Fare-thee-well !” 


O never can I thee forget, 
But must remember and regret! 
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For though, alas! thou art not free 
From Pride, and Vice, and Misery ; 
Though Health forsakes thy vast domain, 
To smile upon the rural reign, 

Yet are thy glories so refined, 

The mightiest triumphs of the mind, 

The joys, from sensual grossness free, 
Of learning, taste, society, 

That in thee I would ever dwell, 

And sigh to utter Fare-thee-well ! 


But, lover-like, I will not part, 

Without expressing all my heart, 

And much that heart delights to own, 
That not for London’s self alone, 

Would it the parting hour delay, 

Or in these precincts ever stay. 

Ye friends, so dear to me and mine, 
Oh! say how shall I you resign! 

Your kindness, worth, sincere goodwill, 
Made joy itself more joyous still ; 

With you I would for ever dwell, 

But cannot here, so Fare-you-well ! Vv. 
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SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
When did our Lord and Saviour’s pangs begin? 
Which also was the last he bore for sin? 


Whio did the blest Redeemer, Lord of all, 
iis mother, brother, and his sister call? 


What are those words our Lord so kindly spoke, 
When babes were brought whom in his arms he took. 
Describe the condescension Jesus showed, 
When on those babes his blessing he bestowed 2 

( Answers in verse arc requested. ) 
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THE ANCHOR, 
Set to. Music 
By a Correspondent. 
When guilt distracts my lab’ring breast, 
Justice enrag’d, and wrath I see; 
Thy cross alone | seek for rest, 
And fix my hope, O Lord, in thee! 


Secur’d in Christ th’ eternal rock, 
No angry storms, no raging sea, 

Can eer my expectations shock, 
My hope is firm, O Lord, in thee ! 


Oft when death’s awful, gloomy vale, 
Affrighted nature dreads to see, 

What thoughts would then my heart assail, 
Did I not hope, O Lord, in thee! 


But I can never never sink, 
My faith a wreck can never be: 
Boldly I stand on Jordan’s brink, 
And sing ** My hope, O Lord ’s in thee !” 


A sense of Sin fixed on the minds of Pagans, 


SEE yon Hindoo before the smoking fire, 

Rush to the flames and joyfully expire ; 

See where vast Ganges rolls in furious tide, 

Swelling as if with all the pomp of pride; 

See the poor Indian dash into the wave, 

To expiate his guilt his soul to save! 

And say, if man has not a sense within, 

That he needs cleansing from the stain of sin? 
W. 
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BROTHER, permit my glowing heart 
Which feels an ardent love for thee, 
This day in numbers to impart 

Wishes for thy felicity. 


Fraternal love inspires my cordial lays. 


Time has urged on his fleet career, 

O’er rough and snrooth, with equal pace, 
Moments his steps, his stride a year, 
And life the boundary of his race. 

He brings this period, and without delay 

He stamps thy manhood on this natal day. 


Unknown the varied joys and woes, 

The cheerful hope or gloomy fear, 

Which future life may yet disclose, 

To raise a smile, or cause a tear. 
Whate’er shall happen may you always find, 
A tranquil bosom and a placid mind. 


The age of twenty-one appears 
A summit in the life of man, 
Whence to review his youthful years, 
And o’er futurity to scan. 
Scenes of the past in narrow circles lie, 
Hope's horizon is boundless as the sky. 


May great success your labours crown 
With competence, content, and wealth; 
And ev’ry needful good be known, 
Peace, and serenity, and health. 
A mind capacious, active, strong, and clear, 
A heart benevolent, enlarged, sincere. 


To my BROTHER on his coming of AGE. 


These strains are not the purchased Laureat’s praise, 
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May virtue, wisdom, pleasure, peace, 
Around thy footsteps always shine, 
And blessings which shall never cease, 
Bestow a happiness dive: 
Then ev’ry rolling year will give delight, 
Bliss everlasting gladden on thy sight, 
The heir of heav’n, and treasures infinite. 


WHAT IS PRAYING? 


Thus to his son a father said one day, 

‘¢ My dearest William, did you ever pray ?” 

« Pray, father, yes, last night my prayers I said; 
1 always do before I go to bed — 

And in the morning also say my prayers, 


Before | wash myself and come down stairs!” 


‘What do you say!”—“ say, father! the Lord’s Prayer” 
Well then repeat it now’—with wond ring air 

Ife hastens through it, and his father said, 

‘¢ William, my dear, | fear you never prayed !” 
Surprized at this, poor Will could only say, 

‘Tis strange papa should think I never.pray; 

For here just now his orders I obeyed, 

And do believe, with all my heart, I prayed.” 

“« Pray’d, my dear child— Oh no! how can you pray, 
While your heart wanders from the words 5 ou say, 
While fast as parrots prate, or magpies chat, 

You hurry on?—it is not praying, that! 

No solemn reverence, no regard you pay, 

You say your prayers indeed, but do not pray: 
When ‘ hallowed be thy name” escapes your lips, 
You're thinking all the while on tops and whips; 
You ask for daily bread, begin and end 

Without a thought that you on God depend: 

But God,my son, with anger hears your prayer, 
When neither heart, nor soul, nor life is there.” 
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“© Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” 1 Cor. x. 12. 


JOHN VARTIE, who was executed at the Old Bailey, for 
forgery, on December 11, 1817. wasonly 21 yearsofag-. He 
was possessed of a good understanding; which, as his circum. 
stances were narrow, procured the notice of friends, who gave 
him a gratuitous education, He filled the situations of Tutor — 
in a noble family, Usher at a School, and Clerk to the Graves. 
end Bank, with great eredit, until the commission of the crime 
for which he suffered. He issaid to have died remarkably pe- 
nitent, leaving the following impressive lines written on the 
walls of his prison: 


Thou hapless wretch, whom justice calls, 
To breathe within these dreary walls ; 
Know! guilty man, this very cell, 

‘May be to thee the porch of Hell: 

Thy guilt confessed, by God forgiven, 
Mysterious change! it leads to Heaven. 


Good and Evil. 
Do good with pain, and pleasure in it find, 
The pain’s soon past, the good remains behind; 
Do ill with pleasure, this is all your gains, 
The pleasure passes soon, the ill remains. 


D avenant. 


EPITAPHIUM 


Magdalene Valensie Regine Scotorum seadecim 
fitatis Anno Extincte. 
Regia eram conjux, et Regia filia, neptis 
Regia, spe et votis Regia mater eram 


Sed ne transgrederer mortalis culmen honoris 
Invida mors hic me condidit ante diem. 


(Poetical Translations are requested.) 
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IN our last number a general view of the 
Tabernacle and of the surrounding court, with 
the various implements of the Mosaic rites and 
ceremonies, was introduced. The present subject 
is the Tabernacle itself. It was about fifty-five 


> 


feet long, eighteen feet wide, and eighteen feet. 


high, being divided into two parts. The first 
part was called the Holy Place, which was 
abeut thirty-seven feet long by eighteen wide. 
In this part were placed the table of shew-bread, 
the golden candlestick, and the golden altar of 
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38 THE TABERNACLE. 


incense, all.of .which intend in. some future” 
number to explain. The second part was called” He 
the Holiest of Holies ; this was eighteen feet 
long and as. many broad, and_centained the ark 
of the covenant. The second part, called the 
Sanctuary,.or. Holiest of Holies, was dividedirome 
_ the Holy Place by: a cirtaim or veil-of very rich 
cloth,,.which,, hung. on. four, .pillars,.of shittime 
wood, overlaid with, plates.of gold, their bases. 
being of brass. 
thie west, north, and south sides, the Te 
bernacle was.enclosed te boards or planks of the - 
wood as, the pillars, overlaid with platesof 
gold, having’ also bases of brass. These boards: 
were eight in number on, the west side, 
twenty on ‘the. iterth and south, sides... They 
were all- about: eighteen feet. high, and two fee, 
and a half wide, and were létinto each other 
two tenons above and below. As the whole.of 
the "Tabernacle was) moveable, and might. be 
taken. down, these boards. were: ‘carried: by two 
bases, wherein Were-two mortice holes, by which 
they: were joined together....To support thems) 
each had five, golden, rings: at: convenient cise. 
tances;, through which were ‘passed five polcs:of, | 
shittim wood,. covered with of gold, which 
supported: the-whole, — 
The Tabernacle hed. no. -but: wag. 
Covered several curtains, which! the -abovel 
sketch. represents the workmen about to fix ine 
their proper. places. The curtain: first on-thes! 
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were placed ‘all ‘Found’ nearer 


scarlet, ‘and crimson.” ‘Over this” ‘Were 


Other or céveritigs’of hait, which 


defended the rich curtain Before described 


the and ‘the raid: There was no curtain i in 


‘frorit, bit orily on the sides, arid behind ; "so that 
‘tit the étitrance of the Tabernacle, the first rich. 
“cuftain ‘dfore-thentioned ‘might be ‘seen, which 


thie While ftont. “Ower'these coverings 
‘of goats’ hair were two others ; ofe'of sheep skius 
te. red, the other of sliep skins dyed azure 
The Priests enteréd thie “Hay 
to offer incense, to put out the 
lamps and went in evéry ‘evening to re-light 


‘tliem: ‘The Hig h Priest alone could enter into 


‘the Holiest of Hf ali ; ‘and even he; only oncé a 


| upon the great day of ; except 
‘Imex 


trabrdinary cases, ihn Order to the 
But hé néver entered without the deepest 
feverénce and-due preparation, 


entrance of the ‘Tabernacle looked 
the sahictiiary west, did thé sides” Aorth and 


sotith, ‘Wiis tent was, ds it were, thé’ dwelling 
the God of Istael, was ‘¢ongideted as 


in the midst of thie camp. Round about it were 


encamped the twelve tribes? Jadati,' Zebulun, 


and Issachar, ou thé éast ; ‘Eptirgiin, "Benjamin, 


and‘ Mundsteli, west; Dad, Asher, ‘an 
Na pthalf, to “the! orth Reuben, Simeon, 
Gad; to Pibe of Levi beis 
eotixely em ployed in: the sacred offices, at the 
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A0 THE TABERNACLE. 
Tabernacle ; Moses and Aaron on the east, the 
family of Gershom west, that of Merari north, 
and that of Kohath south. 

The Tabernacle, or Tent of the Covenant, 


must always be distinguished from the Taber- | 


nacle, or Tent of the Congregation, wherein the 
people of Israel assembled to transact their ordi- 
nary temporal affairs. ‘The former is also called 
the Tabernacle of the Testimony, and_ the 


Tabernacle of the Lord. It was constructed by - 
Moses, from the pattern shewn to him by God | 


himself in Mount Sinai, and was first set up and 
consecrated at the foot of that celebrated moun- 
tain, on the first day of the second year after the 
Israelites were delivered from their Egyptian 
oppressors, about 2514 years after the creation 
of the world, and 1490 years before the incar- 
nation of that Great High Priest, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom and to whose 
coming all these rites and ceremonies expressly 
referred. 

This Tabernacle was the place of prayer and 
of the public service of God, Ley. xvii. 3—6. 
Matt. xxi. 13, It signified the church, which is 
the habitation of God through the Spirit, 2 Cor. 
vi. 16. Eph. ii, 19-22. Rey. xxi. 2, 3.; and 
was a visible sign of God’s presence and protec- 
tion, Lev. xxvi. 11,12. Ezek. xxxvii. 27, 28. 
1 Kings, vi. 12,13; and of his leading them to 
his heavenly glory: for as the high priest 
entered into the Tabernacle, and through the 
veil into the most Holy Place, where God 


dwelt ; 
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— 
dwelt ; so Christ entered into the Holy of Holies, 
and we also enter through the veil, that is to say 
his flesh. Thus the sanctuary is to be applied as 
atype to the person of Jesus Christ, John, ii. 
19—21. Heb. viii. 2. 1x. 11, 12.: to every 
Christian, 1 Cor. vi. 19. : and to the church of 
God, 1 Tim. iii. 15. Heb. iii. 6. Heb. x. 21; 
hence it was because of the very extensive sig- 
nification of this building, that the different 
things belonging to it, are so particularly set 
down by Moses, and so variously applied by the 
prophets and by the apostles. As the dwelling 
of the Almighty in this Tabernacle, was the 
highest proof of his grace and mercy towards 
the Israclites, so it signified Christ’s dwelling by 
faith in the hearts of believers, by which they 
receive the bighest proof of their reconciliation 
to God, and of His love and favour to them. 

It is extremely remarkable that the heathens 
borrowed their best things from divine revelation. 
In the course of our scriptural illustrations, we 
shall often produce the plainest proofs of the 
truth of this remark. A striking instance here 
presents itself. In the idolatrous temples of 
Greece and Rome there were a Holy and a Most 
Holy Place, corresponding to, and evidently 
copied from those of the Tabernacle in the Wil- 
derness, and of the Temple at Jerusalem. They 
even had portable temples, to imitate the move- 
able Tabernacle; as the shrines of Diana, men- 
tioned Acts xix, 24, were something of this kind, 
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42 THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Tueory and Practice. 

ONE evening, during the vacation, Frank, a 
fall school boy, amused his younger brother 
Harry, by reading an essay which had gained 
him the first prize at school. The subject was 
Self-Denial. Frank was aclever lad, and had 
acquitted himself very well. He represented his 
subject in so striking a light, that it made a con- 
siderable impression on the mind of his young 
auditor ; who, as soon as it was finished, thanked 
his brother for his good advice, and expressed 
his determination of endeavouring to profit by it. 
“ T am afraid,” said he, ‘* I have never learned 
to deny myself as I ought, but I hope, brother 
Frank, that I shall not forget this lesson of yours ; 
I wish you would be so kind as to give me some 
‘more good advice about it.” 

Now Frank, instead of considering this the 
best possible compliment that could be paid to 


his composition, felt disappointed that, instead of — 


commenting upon the force of his arguments, or 
the graces of his style, he should begin gravely 
to moralize upon it: and it confirmed him ina 
favorate opinion of his, that his brother Harry 
had not a spark of genius, nor ever would have. 

Harry repeated his request; but finding his 
brother more inclined to discuss the merits, and 
relate the success of his essay, than to draw a 
practical improvement from it, he contented him- 
self with his own private reflections—‘* To-mor- 
row,” said he to himself, ** to-morrow morning 
I will begin.—But why not begin to-night ?”— 
continued 
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THEORY AND PRAOTICE. A3 


continued he. The clock had just struck, and 


Harry recollected that his mother had desired 


them not to sit upa minute after the clock struck 
nine.—He reminded his brother of this order.— 
Never mind,”’ said Frank—* here’s a famous 
fire, and | shall stay and enjoy it.’”’-—** Yes,” 
said Harry, ‘* here’s a famous fire, and I should 
like to stay to enjoy it, but that would not be 
self-denial, would it Frank ?”—~ 

Nonsense !’’ said Frank, 1 shall not stir 
yet, I promise you.”—** Then good night to 
you,” said Harry. 

Now, whether or not his brother was correct in 


his opinion of Harry’s want of genius, we shall 


not stay to enquire ; indeed it is a question of very 
little importance either to us or to him, since it 
cannot be denied, that his reflections, and espe- 
cially his conduct then, even on a trifling occa- 
sion, displayed good sense and strength of charac- 
ter, and these are sterling qualities, for which the 
brightest sparks of genius would be a poor ex- 
change. 

Six o’clock was the time at which Harry was 
expected to rise, but not unfrequently since the 
cold weather set in, he had indulged an hour 
longer. When it struck’ six next morning, he 
started up, but the air felt so frosty, that he had a 
strong inclination to lie down again.—‘*‘ But no !”’ 
thought he —‘* here is a fine opportunity for self- 
denial, and up he jumped without further hesi- 
tation.” 

_« Frank, Frank,” said he, to his sleeping bro- 


ther—* past six o’clock, and a fine star-light 
morning,’ Let 
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44 THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

« Let mealone,”’ cried Frank, in across, drowsy 
yoice—** Very well, then, a pleasant nap to you,” 
said Harry, and down he ran as gay as a lark. 

After finishing his latin exercise, Harry had 
time to take a pleasant walk before breakfast this 
morning, so that he came in fresh and rosy with 
a good appetite, and what was still better, in a 
good humour. 


But poor Frank, who had just tumbled out of 


bed when the prayer-bell rung, came down, look- 
ing pale, and cross, and coid, and discontented. 
Harry, who, if he was no genius, had some sly 
drollery of his own, was just beginning to rally 
him on his forlorn appearance, when he recol- 
lected his resolution—** Frank does not like to be 
laughed at, especially when he ts cross,” thought 
he, so he suppressed his joke, and it requires 
some self-denial even to suppress a joke. 

During breakfast, his father promised that if 
the weather continued fine, Harry should ride 
out with him before dinner on the grey poney. 
Harry was much delighted with this proposal, and 
the thought of it occurred to him very often du- 
ring the business of the morning. The sun shone 
cheerily inatthe school-room windows, and seemed 
to promise fair for a fine day. About noon, how- 
ever, it became rather cloudy, and Harry was 
somewhat startled to perccive a few large drops 
upon the flag-stones in the court; he equipped 


himself, nevertheless, in his great coat at the time 


appointed, and stood playing with his whip at 
the window, waiting to see the horsesled out. His 
mother 
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VHEORY AND PRACTICE. A5 
mother now entered the room. “ My dear boy,” 
said she, *¢ I am afraid there can be no riding this 
morning ; do you see that the stones are quite 
Dear mother,’ said Harry, you 
surely do not imagine that I am afraid of a few 
drops of rain!—besides, I don’t believe it rains 
at all now.’’—*‘ It seems to be to be coming up 
very heavy from the South,” said his mother.— 
‘¢ It will be no more than a shower at any rate,” 
replied Harry. Just then, his father came in: 
he looked first at the clouds, then at the baro- 
meter, then at Harry, and shook his head. 

“ You intead to go, papa, don’t you?” said 
Harry. 

‘¢ [ must go, I have business to do, but I be- 
lieve, Harry, it will be better for you to stay at 
home this morning,” said his father. 

‘¢ But, Sir,”” repeated Harry, ‘* do you think 
it possible, now, that this little sprinkling of rain 
should do me the least harm in the world 2—with 


my great coat and all !’’—** Yes, Harry,” said his 


father, ‘* 1 do think that even this sprinkling of 
rain may do you harm, as you are not quite well : 
and I think, too, it will be more than a sprinkling. 
But, Harry, you shall decide, on this occasion, 
for yourself. I know you haye some self-com- 
mand. | shall only tell you that your going this 
morning would make your mother uneasy, and that 

we both think it improper ;—now determine. 
Harry again looked at the clouds, at the stones, 
at his boots, and, last ofall, at his kind mother, 
and then he recollected himself :—‘‘ This,” 
thought 
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thought he, “ is the best opportunity for self- 
denial that I have had to-day, and he immediately 


ran out to tell Roger that he need not saddle the — 


grey ponéy.” 

‘¢ T should like another half, I think, mother,” 
said Frank, that day at dinner, just as he had 
dispatched a large hemisphere of mince pie. 

“* Any more for you, my dear Harry,” said his 
mother. 

‘If you please—no thank you, though”’ said 
Harry, withdrawing his plate, ‘‘ for,” thought 
he, *‘ I have had enough, and more than enough, 


to satisfy my hunger, and now is the time for 
self-denial.” 


‘¢ Brother Harry,” said his little sister, after 


dimer, ‘* when will you shew me how to do that 
pretty puzzle, you said you wouldalong timeage?” 

«1 am busy now, child,” said Harry—** don’t 
tease me now, there’s a good girl.” She said no 
more, bat looked disappointed, and still hung 
upon her brother’s chair.—** Come, then,” said 
Harry, suddenly recollecting himself, “ bring 
me your puzzle,” and laying down his book, he 
very good uaturedly shewed his little sister how 
to place it. 

That night, when the two boys were going to 
bed. Harry called to mind, with some complacency, 
the several instances in the course of the day in 
which he had succeeded in exercising self-denial ; 
and he was on the very point of telling his brother 
Frank what he was thinking of,— But, no,” 
thought he, ‘ here is another opportunity still, 
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" of denying myself; I will not say a word about ed 
> it; besides, to boast of it, would spoil all.” te 
So Harry laid down quietly, making the follow- 
ing sage reflections:—‘‘ This has been a very, 
) pleasant day to me, and although I have had one Be 
/ great disappointment in it, and done several things Ue 
) against. my will, I find that self-denial is painful , ek 
> for a moment, but very pleasing in the end. If aes 
. I go on this plan every day, | shall stand a good ae 
’ chance of having a happy life, for life is made up Pe 
of days and hours, and it will be just as pleasant a 
andaseasy.” But here Harry’s thoughts began 
; to wander, and soon became quite indistinct. In ert ‘. 
fact, he was sound asleep before he had half 
finished his reflections, and the remainder must be sy. 


» supplied by the reader. pats 
One of them will, doubiless, be this—that self- 
) denial is no stnecure virtue, nor one which may be ie 
» reserved for a few great occasions in life, but that 
)) it is wanted every day, and every hour; that is, 
> as often as we are tempted to self-indulgence. 


Q. Q. 


THe Nove. 
: (Concluded from page 12.) 
> CHARLOTTE CLINTON took the earliest 
-» opportunity of requesting her father’s opinion on 
») the books which he judged most suitable to his 
») daughters, Ever happy in the idea of pro- 
eS moting their real interests and eager to contribute 
to their improvement, he cheerfully complied 
» with their wish, and shortly after presented them 
® with the following note : 
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48 THE NOVEL. 
My bear GIRLS, 
It affords me real pleasure to discover — 
in you a desire to improve your minds by adding 
to your stock of information. I would have 
answered your request verbally, but I considered 
that by this mode you would have an opportu- 
nity of reviewing my remarks upon the subject. 
Young persons of your age are liable to many 
temptations to waste time. Fashion and amuse- 
ments are pursued by many with avidity—You 
have been happily preserved from the follies of > 
the card-table, the profligacy of the theatre, and 
the dissipations of the ball-room; but the mind 
must be cultivated ; for what is the most lovely 
form, or the most agreeable disposition, if the 
mind be unadorned ? 

But to your question—You asked what books 
I would commend to your attentive perusal ?— 
My answer will be derived from a recollection of 
those works which I have found beneficial. 

Asan introduction, I wish you to read with 
care The Improvement of the Mind, by the late 
Dr. Isaac Watts, a book which abounds with 
many useful and important observations. 

History and Geography are delightful sources 
of instruction and amusement. . The ancient His- 
tory of Rollin, (a most valuable work !) contains 
so much useful matter, interspersed with religious 
reflections, and explanations of different parts of 
the Holy Scriptures; that, although it is long, 7 
the perusal of it will amply repay you. After 3 
this you may proceed to Goldsmith’s Histories © 
of 
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of Greece and Rome ; ,;and if you wish to trace 
the rise and progress of the blessed gospel, you 
will find it in Milner’s, Brown’s, or Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History. I haye been much gra- 
tified in perusing the History of the Turks. 

The writings of Dr. Robertson must not be 
neglected. As an historian he is deservedly 
esteemed. Ilis Histories of Scotland, America, 
and of the Emperor Charles Y., are well entitled 
to your attention. ‘To which may be added, 
Watson’s Lives of Philip II. and III. of Spain, 
and the Duke of Sully’s Memoirs of Henry LV. 
of France. 

Bishop Burnett’s Histories of the Reformation 
and of his Own Times will be read with pleasure 
as you adyance in this kind of knowledze. 

If I have omitted the History of England, it is 
from the supposition that you are already well 
acquainted with it. ‘To this you will often refer, 
and endeavour to impress the leading facts which 
it records upon your memories. 

Geography may be studied advantageously by 
means of voyages and travels, always taking care 
to have a map near you, and to find out the 
places mentioned by the author. a 

Poetry. is so pleasing that you will not require 
me to recommend it to your notice. It elevates 
the ideas and softens the style. Many useful 
maxims are retained in the memory by the aid of 
versification; yet you must use caution. Pope 
must not always be trusted; bis numbers are 
smooth, but his sentiments are often incorrect. 
VOL, Ill, N. S. E Cowper, 
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Akenside, Thomson, iad Youngs will 
_ improve as well as please ; and, as to W atts, his) Bie 
lyric compositions have been the delight Of am 
raany serious minds, and raised their a ae 
towards heavenly things. 
Religion must not be neglected. To tive well, ae 
must be the study of your life. “ Seek first the a 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” The 
writers on this momentous theme are numerous 7m 
‘and excellent. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul, Alleine’s Alarm to the 
Unconverted, Hervey’s Dialogues, The Refuge; im 
Mason on Self Knowledge, and some excellent i 
pieces to young persons by Watts, Brooks, and Ham 
others, will, under God, assist. you in the divine 
life. Be not satisfied with religious notions, but” iim 
be solicitous to feel the power of godliness, ‘and 
exemplify its practice in your general 
deportment. 
could add more, but as I hope the above will 
embark in the honorable cause:of 
mental improvement, | forbear ; and commending @ 
‘you to the care of God and the gracious influenoes 


spirit, 
pate. 1 remain, dent children, 
|. Your affectionate’parent, 


COUN 
Well, sister, I am sure we need 
‘idle, for here is @ variety indeed !- but I do not | 
‘ee any'thing like a Novel in the whole list. 
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conjectured, thap when. reflected. upon 
Be * the stores of authentic information. that. were 
to us, we should have good sense enough 


to perceive that there could be no inducement for 


us to resort to empty and 
fictions. 

Eliza, Lam of this, onl 
of the bad. tendency of Novels, and hope I. shall 
make the Bible my chief study ; and whenever if 


take a book to ™ inquire hein whether: it nd 


to ‘the Boiron: 


Mr. Editor.” 


father ; and, I trust, that I have some suitable feel- 
ings for the of Youth. I. cannot, therefore; 
but highly approve every attempt to train up the 


holy. writ declares,. is. the beginning of wisdonts 


] scarcely need add for the information ofthe 
readers of the ** Youth's Magazine,” that wise. 

dom leads to happiness ; and, of course; thatthe - 
truest and highest. wisdom leads to the truest.and 
highest happiness. 1 am desirous.of contributing . 
my mite to the noble end of your Pablication;hy.- 


giving to your readers afew thoughts which have 


recently occurred on meditating upon au.injunes 


. tion of the Apostle James, which struck’ 


being highly important. to press upon..the attems 
tion of; those ;who are 
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‘rising generation in the fear of the Lord, which; .. 
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52 LETTER TO THE EDITOR. = | 
: — 
snares, and- about to conflict with the temptations _ 
of the world. The Apostle says, ‘* God resisteth | 
the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble,” | 
therefore **‘ Submit yourselves to God. Resist | 
the devil, and he will flee from you.” The Epis- | 
tle of James is full of wise instruction, and re- 
plete with cogent argument. Every part of it 
is excellent; yet the portion I have quoted ap- 
pears to me to be superlatively emphatic, as ad- 
dressed to those entering into life. It shews what 
to do to gain happiness: what-to resist which 
stands in the way of its attainment ; and how most 
surely toovercome the latter, and obtain the prize 
held up to view. Pride is to be conquered, be- 
cause God, whose purposes must stand, is the re- 
sister of the proud. Humility is to be continually 
cherished, and, to encourage in the duty, through 
all the difficulties which natural depravity will 
throw in the way, God proclaims that to the hume 
ble; to the desirers of and strivers to exercise 
this excellent virtue of humility, He giveth his 
grace. The creature of God is called to submit 
itself, in the spirit of humility, to God the Cre- 
ator, with assurance that firm resistance to the 
enemy of souls, who is equally the enemy of God, 
shall issue in the disgraceful flight of that enemy, 
and in the soul’s eternal triumph. Youth are 
then here called to choose which of these two 
Potentates they will serve—God! the King of 
Kings ! Or Satan, the God of this world :—W he- 
ther they will inlist among the spiritually-minded 
in the kingdom of Ged ; or herd with the car- 
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nall y-minded who are the subjects, and slaves of 
the Prince of the power of the air. 

My dear Youth,—I would with much affec- 
tion call upon you—every one of you who shall 
honour me by reading this short letter, to set 
apart, if but for a quarter of an hour, for prayer, 
and deliberation, and decision. I am not afraid 
that you would deliberately decide for eternal 
misery ; but I am afraid of that great thief of time, 
and murderer of souls, procrastination : a putting 
off consideration till a ‘* more convenient season,” 
and so letting your habits of evil, strengthen till 
fortified into a second nature, and that then, like 
a strong man armed, it hold fast your mind in 
captivity unto death. 

Submit toe the greatness of Gud, and thus reve- 
rence his holy word. In this way shew thata 
right understanding is afforded to you as it was to 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, lifting up his eyes unto 
heaven, ** blessed the Most High, and praised 
‘ and. bonoured him that liveth for ever, whose 
‘¢ dominion isan everlasting dominion : all whose 
‘¢ works are truth, and his ways judgement; and 
*‘ those who walk in pride he is able to abase.” 

Begin early to notice the providences of God, 
and learn habitually to submit to all his dispen- 
sations, because they are the dictates of infinite 
wisdom, .and moved by power irresistible; eyer 
remembering that however dark to men, all is 


‘light with God, who sees the end from the be- 


ginning. James says, ‘‘ Blessed is the man who 
endureth temptation.” And the prophet, ‘* Say 
unto 
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unto the righteous that it shall go well with him.” 
He who is a true believer in the providence of 4 
God infinite in goodness, will say with cheerfulness 
<¢ Thou shalt choose mine inheritance for me.” 
Especially learn to submit yourselves to the 
righteousness of God in Jesus Christ ; and let not 
pride operate to urge you to go about to establish 
your own righteousness. This is the most serious 
part of that submission which is required of guilty 
man. Here it is that God eminently resisteth the 
proud ; and giveth his grace to humble broken 
hearts, and contrite spirits. Where the Holy 
Spirit enters, he strips the heart of self-compla- 
cency, and brings it to that submission to God 
which none but divine power can effect. And 
he thus places all on the same level, that all may 
seck earnestly that mercy which is suited to those 
who are of God humbled-to receive it. Submis- 
sion to God will be then sincere. Not that 
crouching which is produced by a hard and re- 
probated necessity, but that spirit of willing © 


“acquiescence in which the prophet said ‘¢ I will 


bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have | 
sinned against Him.” Sincerity of heart will 7 
entreat God to search, and see if there be iniquity 9 
that it may be taken away. 
If the heart be stript of its pride it will give this | 
evidence of its being so. It will not put off the 
day of submission to God ; but, listening to the § 
injunction, “ To-day if ye will hear his voice, § 
harden not your heart ;” it will no longer confer 
with flesh and blood, but at once submit to God, | 
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and hope alone in his mercy ; viewing such sube 
mission as most reasonable, and the service of God 
as perfect liberty. Angels delight in doing his 
will. All creation pays Him homage. And the 
human soul, when obedient to the divine will, 
longs to join the company of those who praise 
God, who over all is blessed for evermore. 


My dear youth,—Permit me to close this af- 


fectionate address to you with a remark which 
although very trite is very true. As it respects 
God, every creature must bend, or break. God 
must conquer at last, for his purposes must stand, 
and He will do all his pleasure. Will you then 
glorify Him by accepting his tendered mercy ? 
Or finally, magnify the glory of his justice, by 
suffering unspeakable and eternal punishments? 
Thus are good and evil, lifeand death, set before 
you. May He who went about doing good, and 
who died that you might live, incline you to're- 
member your Creator in the days of your youth! 
That by giving to Him the Morning of Life, you 
may render a long and during testimony that 
“¢ Religion’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and 


all her paths are peace.” 
M. 


BrioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
(Continued from page 308, Vol. 2, N. S.) 
Aristophanes. Athenian Comic Poet. B. C. 407. 
THIS eminent writer, the son of Philip of 


Rhodes, was cotemporary with Socrates, Demos- 
thenes, 
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thenes, and Euripides. Although he wrote 54 © 


Comedies, yet 11 only remain. N otwithstanding 
his excellence, he often transgresses the laws of 
chastity ; and his conduct in satirizing Socrates, © 

in his production called Nubes, (the Cloud*), © 


has been justly censured. 
So faithful were his descriptions, that when 


Dionysius requested Plato to give him an account 


of the language and manners of Athens, he sent 
him the writings of this poet. 


He was liberally rewarded by his countrymen 


for exposing the attempts of those who aimed at © 


the sovereignty of Athens, and honored with.a 4 


crown of olive in a public assembly. The period © 


of his death is uncertain. 


Euripides. Greek Tragic Poet.. B.C. 407. 
EURIPIDES drew his first breath at Salamis 


on the day when the Greeks defeated the army of | 


Xerxes. Prodicus, the (Rhetorician), Socrates, 
and Anaxagoras, were his preceptors. So highly 
were his writings appreciated, that the Greeks 
who accompanied Nicias in his expedition 
against Syracuse, were freed from slavery by 


reciting some of the lines of Euripides. His: 


great rival was Sophocles. 


It is reported, that on one occasion, some of his 
verses having displeased the audience, and they 
desiring him to strike them out, he advanced 


forward 


f ste Mr. Cumberland has published an English translation of 
Ck. 
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© forward, and boldly observed, that he came theré 
® to instruct them, and not to receive instruction. 


The ridicule and envy of lis enemies obliged 


» him eventually to leave Athens, and accept ah 


’ : asylum at the Court of Archelaus, King of Ma- 


» cedonia, where he met with his death ; for walk- 
ing out one day alone, he was fiercely attacked 
© by the King’s dogs, and torn to pieces, in his 78th 
| His writings are tender, pathetic, and 


year. 


It is related, that a malevolent poet having 


) remarked that he had written 100 verses in three 


days, while Euripides had written but three, 
‘¢ True,” said our poet, ** but there is this dif- 
ference between your poetry and mine; your’s 


will expire in three days, but mine shall live for 


ages to come.” 


Sophocles. Tragic Poet of Athens. B. C. 406. 


HE was born at Athens, and educated undef 
/Eschylus. In him were combined the poet, the 
statesman, and the warrior; for he commanded 
the Athenian armies, and exercised with great 
credit the office of archon, (or chief magistrate.) 
He composed no less than 120 tragedies, of 
which 7 only are extant, and obtained the prize 
20 times. 

His ungrateful children, wishing to possess his 
property, accuséd him of insanity, before the 
Areopagus. All the defence he made, was to 

read 
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read his Oedipus, and then appealed to the court 


whether that could be the production of an insane” : 


man. ‘This produced his honorable acquittal,” 


while his children retired in disgrace. 
He died at the advanced age of 91, through 


excess of joy, as it is said, in having gained ano : 


ther poetical prize at the Olympic games.. 
(To be continued.) 


The Boa Constrictor devouring his Prey. 
(From M‘Leod’s Voyage of H..M_ S., Alceste.) 

ON board of the ship Cesar, which had been 


engaged to bring back to England our late em | 


bassy to China, after the shipwreck of His Ma 
jesty’s ship Alceste, there was also embarked a 


serpent of the Boa Constrictor species, which : 


although sixteen feet long, and about a foot and ~ 


half in circumference, was considered to be but 
a small one of his kind. He is said to have been 
entertained with a live goat for dinner once in 


every three or four weeks, and occasionally with | 
a duck or fowl by way ofa dessert. He was | 


brought on board shut up in a wooden crib or | 


cage, the bars of which were sufficiently close to | 
prevent his escape ; and it had a sliding door, for F 
the purpose of admitting his food. This crib 7 
was about four feet high and five feet square; 


@ space sufficiently large to allow him to coil 
himself round with ease. The live stock for the 
use of this monster during his passage to England, 
consisting of six goats of the ordinary size, were 


sent 
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DEVOURING HIS PREY. 59 
FS sent on board with him, and considered as a fair 
Hallowance for as many months. At an early 
|B period of the voyage, says Mr. M‘Leod, Surgeon 
Sof H. M. late ship Alceste, we had an exhibition 

D of his talent in the way of eating, which was pub- 
‘ licly performed on the quarter-deck, upon which 
“She was brought. The sliding door being 
j opened, one of the goats was thrust i in, and the 

} door of the serpent’s cage again shut. The poor 

| goat, as if instantly aware of all the horrors of his 

) situation, immediately began to utter the most 
piercing and distressing cries, butting instinc- 
tively at the same time towards the serpent in 
self-defence. The serpent, which at first appeared 
scarcely to notice the poor animal, soon began to 
stir a little, and turning his head towards the 
goat, at length fixed his deadly and malignant 
) cy@ upon the victim, whose agony and terror 
© seimed to increase; though he still continued 
» butting at the serpent, who now became suflici- 
» ently animated to prepare for the banquet. He 
») first darted out his forked tongue, and rearing 
; his head a little, suddenly seized the goat by the 
foreleg with his mouth, and throwing him down, 
» instantly encircled the poor animal in his horrid 
ti folds. This was so quickly done that even the 
©} eye could not follow the rapid convolution of the 
serpent’s body. It was not a regular screw-like 
turn that was formed, but resembled rather a 
knot, one part of the body overlaying the other, 
as if to add weight to the muscular pressure, the 
more effectually to crush his prey. He alsocon- 
tinued 
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tinued to grasp with his mouth that part of the” 
animal which he had first seized. The poor goat’ 
in the mean time continued its feeble and half” 
stifled cries for some minutes, but they soon be” 
came more and mere faint, and at last it expired, 
The snake, however, retained it for a considerable 
time in his grasp, after it was apparently motion 
less, and at length began slowly and cautiously 
to unfold himself, till the goat fell dead from bis 
monstrous embrace, when he began to prepare 
himself for the feast. Placing his mouth in front 
of the head of the dead animal, he commenced 
by licking over that part of the goat; and then 
taking its muzzle into his mouth, (which had, 


and indeed always has, the appearance of a raw : 
lacerated wound) he sucked it in, as far as the) | 
horns would allow. The stoppage here arose not ; 


so much from their extent as from their points, | 
but in a very short time they also were sucked in, 7 
and could be traced very distinctly on the out- 7 
side, threatening every moment to protrude | 
through the skin. The victim was now swal-7@ 
lowed as far as the shoulders; and it was aa) 
astonishing sight to observe the extraordinary | 4 
action of the snake’s muscles when stretched to 
such an unnatural extent. When his head and 
neck had no other appearance than that of a0 
serpent’s skin, stuffed almost to bursting, still the I 
working of the muscles were evident, and uns- Es 
bated ; this seemed to be the effect of a contrac: I 
tile muscular power, assisted by two rows of & 


strong hooked teeth. With all this he must be | 
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= 


{so formed as to be able to suspend his respiration 


> 
4 


~ > fora time, for it is impossible to conceive that the i 
a ; process of breathing could be carried on while i 
|) the mouth and throat were so completely stuffed j 
» and expanded by the body of the goat. The oe 
. | whole operation of completely gorging the ani- si 
’ mal, occupied about two hours and twenty mi- cae: 
; nutes; at the end of which time the tumefaction : : 
» or swelling was confined to the middle part of the Ve 
| body or stomach, the mouth and throat having 
resumed their natural size. The reptile now 
coiled himself up again, and laid quietly in his 1 fae 
usual torpid state for about three weeks or a pie 
month, when his last meal appearing to be com- ate. 


} 

,) pletely dissolved, he was presented with another 
goat, which he devoured with equal facility. 
Few of those who witnessed his first meal, wished 
= tobe present at the second. 

. It is impossible to behold without the most 
, 9 painful sensation, the anxiety and trepidation of 
.>§ the harmless victim, or to observe the hideous 
|) writhings of the serpent around his prey, and net 
; = ‘o imagine what our own case would be in the 
same dreadful situation. Nor can we help thank- 
iy fully reflecting upon the goodness of God to us, 


who has cast our happy lot in a country where 


we are not as the Africans, Asiatics, and South 

Americans are, exposed to the horrid ravages of Rs 

such insidious and dreadful enemies. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Evitor of the Youtu’s MaGazine. 
Sir, 
In your last number, I observe a shocking ac- “4 


count of a boy, who, having been led astray by | 


his brother, lost his life inthe act of breaking the J 
Sabbath; and have therefore thought that the “9 
following account ofa still more recent accident, | 
which has befallen another young offender, would — 
be acceptable to your numerous readers : 
_ OnSunday morning, December 28th, at about 
eleven o'clock, Edward Brady came from his © 
father’s house, according to his own words, “ to 
fly his pigeons in the New Cut.”—He was also | 
provided with a loaded pistol, which he twice | 
tried to fire, and it missed fire both times; he 7 
then placed it in the sleeve of his coat, where it © 
had not long been before it went off, and lace. | 
rated every part of the arm, so as to expose the © 
whole surface of the bone up to the shoulder © 
joint. In this dreadful situation he was conveyed © 
to Guy’s Hospital, in great danger, though the ~ 
surgeon who first attended him thought his life | ; 
might probably be saved, but that it would be | 
necessary to take the wounded arm out of the 
socket at the shoulder. : | 
Had no accident befallen this unhappy youth, § 
his conduct, as it is judiciously remarked in the J 
former case above referred to, would have been ff 
equally blameable. Ifhe had been engaged in § 
the worship of God, however, for it was during @ 
the time of Divine weecsiip that he went to fly & 
his pigeons and fire his pistol, with which he was 9 
so 
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so dreadfully wounded, such an accident could 
not have happened, or if it had, being in the path 
of duty, he would not then have feit that guilt 
and remorse, which, if he reflect at all, must now 
aggravate his bodily sufferings. Warnings of 
this kind have been so frequent of late, that future 
Sabbath breakers had need beware lest they should 
experience the truth of that awful saying of the 
wise man—Prov. xxix. 1.—** He that being 
often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall sud- 
denly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” 

@& 


BAZARS. 


‘“ AT Tripoli, in Africa, there are two covered 
bazars or market places, one of which is very 
large, and built in four aisles meeting in a cross, 
These aisles are fitted up with shops, built on each 
side of them, containing every sort of merchan- 
dize, and having a way in the middle for pur- 
chasers to walk in. Several parts of this place 
are nearly dark, and the powerful smell of musk 
makes it very unpleasant to pass through it. The 
other bazar is much smaller, and has no shops in 
it: thither only black men and women are brought 
for sale! ‘The very idea of a human being, 
bought and examined as a bale of goods, is re- 
pugnant toa feeling heart; yet is this one of 
their principal modes of traffic. The coffee-bazar 
is where the Turks meet to hear and tell the news 


‘ of the day, and to drink coffee ; it is filled with 


FQ2 coffee- 
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houses and coffee-kitchens, which within are very 
black with smoke, and in which nothing but coffee 
is dressed. No Moorish gentlemen enter these © 
houses, but send their slaves to bring out coffee 
to them at the doors, where are marble couches 
covered with green arbours. These couches are fur- 
nished with the most rich and beautiful mats and 
carpets. There are found, at certain hours of — 
the day, all the principal Moors. seated cross» © 
legged, with cups of coffee in their hands, made 
as strong as the essence itself. The coffee served 
to the ladies of the castle has sometimes in ita 
quantity of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg. 

*¢ ‘The Moors, when at these coffee-houses, are 

waited on by their own black servants, who stand 
iy constantly by their masters, one with his pipe, 

ii another with his cup, and a third holding his 

i handkerchief, while he is talking, for his hands 
1} are absolutely necessary for his discourse, as he 
marks with the forefinger of his right hand upon 
the palm of his left, as accurately as we do with — 7 
the pen, the different parts of his speech, a 7 
comma, a’ quotation, or a striking passage. This 7 
renders their manner of conversing very singular; | 7 
and an European, who is not used to this part of [7 
their discourse, is altogether at a loss to under- 
ttand what the speakers mean.” 


Tully’s Account of Tripoli. 
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The Braue, 
Pome English travellers of rank and of ac- 
knewledged talents and learning, are now making, 
the 
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the tour of Egypt, and Syria, or the. 


Band of Canaan, commonly called the Holy 
Land. Their principal object in Syria was to 

' visit Jerusalem, but in this they have been dis- 
appointed, as they could find no harbour in 
’ which to secure their vessel, Lord Belmore’s 
) yacht, during their intended excursion to the holy 
) city. While they were in Syria, however, the 
noble travellers employed themselves in geogra- 
phical enquiries, and their letters state, that they 
have, in consequence, been completely convinced 
that the Bible contains a better history of that 
famous country, with more geographieal dis- 
tinctness and precision, than can be found in any 
book in which Greece and Rome, or other Pagan 
countries of antiquity are described. 


Fipevity of a Doe. 


IN the reign of Charles V. of France, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Aubri, accompanied by a 


dog, was assassinated in a wood, and buried at 


the foot of atree. The dog, it was supposed, 
remained on the spot till he was nearly famished,, 
for in that condition he came to Paris to. the 
house of his master’s particular friend, and. 
howled most piteously. He had scarcely. satisfied 
the cravings of his appetite, when his agitation 
grew more violent: he ran to the door, appeared 
by his actions as if he wanted soinebody to fol-. 
low him, pulled his master’s friend by the coat, 
and grew more and more impatient. The singu- 
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larity of these actions in the dog, his returning 
without his master, the inquietude which had 


been caused by the absence of his master hime — 


self, who, by appointment, was to have been at 
Paris before that time: these and other circum- 
stances determined the friend, in company with 
others, to follow the dog, who conducted him to 
the foot of a tree, and then redoubled his howl- 
ings and solicitude. He scratched up the earth, 
and manifested so many signs, that, together with 
the appearance of fresh mould, and a number 
of collateral circumstances, convinced them that 


they ought to search for the body of the lost | 


Aubri, which they now began to believe was 
buried there, and which, in fact, they found. 
‘The Chevalier Macaire, as a person inimical to 
the interests of Aubri, and in particular on ac- 


count of his high favour with the king, they all — 
suspected to have a hand in the murder. The | 


friend took an opportunity of showing Macaire | 


unexpectedly to the dog: he instantly grew 


outrageous, and endeavoured to fly at him; but | 


the friend, who had taken his precautions, for a 


that time prevented him. Determined, however, 


to revenge Aubri, he made all he suspected. 


known to the king, who commended him for 
what he had done, and appointed him at a given 
lime to appear at the palace accompanied by the 
dog. They were introduced among the courtiers, 
who caressed the dog, and to whom he showed 
no dislike ; but the moment Macaire came into 
the room, who had been purposely kept back, he 
flew 
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SCRIPTURAL ‘ELLUSTRATION. 6T 
flew at his throat. The matter was more parti- et 
cularly inquired into; till at length, from a train, gt 
of circumstances, upon his own confession, he was. te 
ah 
found guilty of the murder, and suffered death. 1 
Essais Histor iques sur Paris. 
ScripTurnaAL ILLUSTRATION. 


St. Matthew, Chap. xxw. 6. | 


AND at midnight there was acry made, behold 
the bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet him.— 


? 


In ‘* the customs of the East Indians and the 8 an 
Jews compared,”’ the following statement is given 
of the marriage ceremonies of the former, which 
is remarkable for the aflinity it bears to the usages i} 1 E: 
of the latter people, and throws much light upon | : bi 
the above quotation from St. Matthew’s gospel. 

* On the day of their marriage, the husband and be 4) 


the wife, being both in the same palki or palanquin, i 
go out between seven and eight o’clock at night, | 
accompanied with all their kindred. and friends. 
The trumpets and drums go before them; and they. 
are lighted by a number of massals, which are a 


~ 


— 
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~ 


* 


kind of flambeaux. Immediately behind the pa- 

lanquin of the new-married couple walk many 
women, whose business it isto sing verses, wherein Ataree 
they wish them all kind of prosperity. The new PaaS 
married couple go abroad in this equipage for the 
space of some hours, after which they retura to Aaa. 
their own house, where the women and domestics thks. 
wait for them, the whole house is enlightened with ea 


little lamps, and many of. these massals already 


mentioned, 
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mentioned, are kept ready for their arrival, be. 
sides those that accompany them, and go before 
their palanquin. This sort of lights are nothing 


“4 

4, 

« 


else but many pieces of old linen, squeezed hard “J 


against one another in a round figure, and thrust 77 


down into a mould of copper. Those who hold 
them in one hand have in. the other a bottle of the 
same metal with the mould of copper, which is 
full of oil, and they take care to pour out of it 
from time to time upon the linen, which otherwise 
gives no light.”—Burder’s Oriental Customs. 


Nove. 


JOHN VARTIE, the unhappy young man, j 4 


whose translation of his own latin verses upon the 


walls of his cell appeared in our last month’s' 7 
Magazine, wrote an account of himsclf, wherein ~ 
he states, that reading of novels first dissipated —% 


his serious thoughts, gave him a distaste for bet- 


ter books, and prepared him, by a light and a 


trifling turn of mind, for the bad company into 
which he fell, and where his mind became tainted 
with infidelity, and his morals gradually viti- 
ated, until he committed the forgery upon his 
employers, for which he was lately hung. How 
careful, therefore, ought young persons to be of 
what books they read, and what company they 
keep, for though they may flatter themselves that 
they will go so far and no farther in the paths of 
viee, they cannot tell that they shall ever after- 
wards be able to forsake those guilty pleasures 

which 
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which eventually brought the above-mentioned 
unhappy youth to an uatimely and ignominious 


end. R, 


ANECDOTE, 


AN infidel physician attended a pious lady, 
who, though never free from pain, always de- 
clared that she was perfectly happy. He could 
not help remarking, that this afflicted woman 
+ evidently possessed that peace of mind to which 
he felt himself an utter stranger, though blest with 
uninterrupted health and strength. What, said 
he to himself, can be the reason of this difference 
between her feelings and mine ?—She cannot have 
any comfort from a life of continual suffering :— 
her happiness must certainly arise from some 
other source.—Perhaps I have not sufficiently 
examined the subject of religion.—I will recon- 
sider it with more attention. He accordingly 
searched the scriptures dispassionately ; was led 
to renounce his dangerous errors ; and soon after- 
wards sought till he obtained that heartfelt peace, 
which God only can give, and which the world 
cannot take away; which made its possessor 
happy in the midst of pain and sickness, and 
without which he felt himself miserable, though 
surrounded with all the comforts of the present 
uncertain life. E. 


| Maxim. 
Prayer is the nearest approach to God, and 
the highest enjoyment of him, that we are capa- 


ble of in this life, 


POETRY. 
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VERSES 
Occasioned by the formation of a Society of young Persons for 


moral and intellectual Improvement. 


OF all the feelings which exalt the man, 
Raise from the brute, and proximate to God; 
Desire of wisdom, leads the illustrious van, 
When Virtue follows with directive nod. 


From varied springs though knowledge may arise, 
Yet social, mental, intercourse displays 

Most to attract; or teaching by surprise, 

it leads us sweetly on in wisdom’s ways. 


When doubts perplex, and sorrows fill the mind, 
In speechless sadness oft reflection dwells ; 
Until she points us where those friends we find, 
Whose aid, like light, our darkness soon dispels. 


The. flow’rs of intellect, may fertile bloom, 
Conceal'd in silent solitude from sight, 


Discourse transplants them from the desert’s gloom 


And shews their beauties in the fairest light. 


From converse, fancy, feeling, wit may start, 
While thought is lively, and the accents roll 
Like living streams, through science, nature, art, 
T’ adorn the mind, and fertilize the soul. 


Cheerful, well-govern’d, unreserv’d debate, 
Elicits latent sparks of mental fire; 

To warm the heart, the mind t’ irradiate, 
Fancy to raise, and genius to inspire. 
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POETRY. 
May virtue, wisdom, science, learning, truth, 
To our designs impart their vivid rays ; 
Mutual improvement animate our youth, 
And shed effulgence on our future days. W. L. 


Answers to the Scripture Questions, 
In page 32. 


I. 
WHEN, clad in mortal flesh, He walk’d below, 
Our Lord became acquainted first with woe ; 
Mount Olivet beheld the Saviour’s grief ; 
Next in Gethsemane He sought relief, 


And prayed, ‘‘O Father, thou who reign’st above, 


This cup of bitterness from me remove ! 

Yet not my will, but thine, O Lord! be done: 
Thy will is mine—for Thou and I are one.” 
Last when He cried from the accursed tree, 
“Why hast thou, O my God! forsaken me ?”’ 


Il. 


* They,” Jesus said—and from Him, as he spoke, 


A beam of love on His disciples broke— 
“Who do my heav’nly Father's holy will, 
Shall be my mother, brother, sister still !” 


Ill. 
“ Approach, ye little ones!” the Saviour said, 
Bright rays of mercy beaming round His head: 
Then with a mild rebuke, His followers chid, 
Who first th’ approaching innocents forbid: 
Then, as the children in His arms He prest, 
“ Of such my kingdom is,” He said, and blest! 


JANE and ANN. 


(Translation 
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72 POETRY. 


(Translation of the Latin Epitaph in page 36.) 


EPITAPH 
On Magdalen, of Valence, Queen of Scotland, vi) 
died at the early age of Sixteen. 


I was a royal bride, with hopes elate ; 

A royal daughter, heiress of the state: 

A royal grandchild !—Dost thou more require? 
A royal mother, in my heart’s desire! 

But lest I should that highest honour gain, 

And pass the bounds, which mortal joys restrain; _ 
Invidious Death, swept root and branch away, 
And hid me here before th’ expected day! 


7 
x 

~ 


Same. 
A ROYAL bride was1: *twas mine to trace 
A sire—-a grandsire too—of royal race: 
In fruitless expectation and fond pray’rs, 
I also bore a royal mother’s cares. 6 
But, lest in flight too high for man to steer,’ q 


My bliss should soar above this mortal sphere, : ; 

Stern, envious Death, untimely laid me here. e 

wW.W.P. 

Fhe Same. 
My Sire and Grand Sire, each bore REGAL sway, 
A King, my partner, on my nuptial day : = 
To higher honour, yet, did I aspire, od 
To call a KInG—my Son, was my desire! 23 
But envious Death, ‘ere that expected hour, = 
Cut short my life by his relentless pow’r. 
R.H.S. 


In page 32, last Number, first line of the second scripturé 
question, for who read whom, 
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Gvangelical Miscellany. 
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MARCH, 1818. 


The Tasie of Suew-Breap. 


I'l’ was stated in the account of the Tabernaele,’ 
(sce page 37,) ma the Ark of the Coveuant,. of 
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74 THE TABLE OF SHEW-BREAD. : 


‘which a sketch is given in ofr Magazine for hat 
July, was placed in the Holiest of Holies. Be i 
fore we proceed to notice the table of shey. 


bread which stood in the Holy Place; or, Sane. 
tuary, it is necessary to point out an error which 


crept iité the account of the Tabernacle lat 


month, where the Sanctuary has by mistake been * 
called the Hotiést ‘of Holies, instead of the Holy 
Place. In thisSanctuary siood the table of shew- § 


bread. 'The table was sinall, and thade of shittim 


wood, covered with plates of gold, havinga lithe 


as 


border round it, adorned with sculpture, “It was 


two cubits long, one cubit wide, and oiie anda | 


half in height. Upon this table every. sabbath 


day were placed twelve loaves, with salt atid § | 


incense. All are not agreed as to the manner in : 


which the loaves: of shiew-bread “were *rangéd ; 


indeed the form of ‘tlie above table, and the ar. im 
rangement of the Joaves upon it, with the golden Be 

cup which contaitted the salt between them, only i 
depends upon the authority of learned men, whe 
have endeavoured to construct their representa: 


tions from the descriptions in the Bibles, ‘Phe 


loaves were “placed hot oh the sabbath day 


fore the Lord, when they also took away those & 
which Had: been ‘exposed a, whole week, “and. 


which -could not be lawfully “eaten but by the 
priests.” "This. offering: was} accompanied. with 


_ frankincense-and salt, the frankincense was burnt 


on the golileh table when they rémoved the ‘old 
loaves... In this; and. in every other, illustration 
of to the: Mosaic the 
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must continually Wear in mind that the 


thing signified by the Jewish ‘ceremonies, and the 
various utensils employed in their sacrifices, all 
relate to the Gospel dispensation under which it 
is our distinguished privilege to live. | 
A FABLE. 
AN idle weed that used to crawl . 
Unseen behind the garden wall, 

(Its most becoming station) 
At last—refresh’d by sun and 
Which nourish weeds, as well as flowers :- = 


Amused its solitary hours 
With thoughts of elevation. 


Those thoughts} increasing day by day,: . 
It shot forth many an upward spray, 
‘And maby a tendril band; - 
_ But as it could not climb alone, 
‘It uttered oft a lazy groan 
To moss and mortar, stick and stone, | 
To lend a helping hand, 


At length, by friendly arms ie 
Th’ aspiring vegetable eine: 

The object of its labours ;. 
That which had cost her many a sigh, 
And nothihg less would satisfy— 
Which was not only being high, 
But higher than her neighbours, == 


And now this’ weed, though weak and spent f 
With climbing up the steep — : 
Admired her apaain tall ; 
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And then, (for vanity ne’er ends 

With that which it at first intends) 

Began to laugh at those poor friends 
That helped her up the wall. 


But by and by, my lady spied 

The garden on the other side ; 
And fallen was her crest 

To see, in neat array below, 

A bed of all the flowers that flow, 

Lily and rose-—a goodly show, 
ln fairest colours drest. 


Recovering from her first surprise, 
She soon began to criticise— 
“A dainty sight indeed ! 
I'd be the meanest thing that blows, 
Lather than that affected rose, 
So much perfume offends my nose,” 
Exclaimed the vulgar weed. 


** Well, ’tis enough to make one chilly, 

To see that pale, consumptive lily 
Among these painted folks: 

Miss Tulip, too, looks wond’rous odd, 

She’s gaping like a dying cod ; 

What a queer stick is golden-rod ! 
And how the violet pokes! 


* Not for the gayest tint that lingers 
On honey-suckle’s rosy fingers, 
Wouid I with her exchange ; 
For this, at least, is very clear, 
Since they are there, and I am here, 
I occupy a higher sphere — 
Enjoy a wider range.” 
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F { What 
= 
Alas! poor envious weed !—for lo, ) 
That instant came the gardener’s hoe, fat 
And lopped her from her sphere ; ee: 
But none lamented when she fell ; Mya fl, 
No passing Zephyr sighed, ‘* farewell ; | eat 


No friendly Bee would hum her knell ; 
No Fairy dropt a tear. 


> 


While those sweet flowers, of genuine worth, 
Inclining towards the modest earth, 
Adorn the vale below ; 
Content to hide in sylvan dells, 
Their rosy buds and purple bells, 
Tho’ scarce a rising Zephyr tells 
The secret where they grow. 


THE MORAL. 


‘* LET no man think more highly of himself 
than he ought to think.”” What a vast alteration 
would take place in society if this reasonable 
rule were to be attended to! If every one were 
to fall into his proper place in self-estimation, (as 
he must eventually do in the estimation of others,) 
how many mistakes— how much mortification 
would be prevented! For it is in every sense 
true, that ‘* he that exalteth himself shall be 
abased.”” They who value themselves on any 
account too highly, will certainly receive that 
mortifying request from one and another,— 
*¢ friend, go down lower.” How wise then, how 
secure are they, who voluntarily take the lowest 
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78 A FABLE. 
But it requires years and experience to’ know Jam 
ourselves : hence it is, that self-conceit is the fault 
of youth; while we look for true modesty among 
the wise, the learned and the venerable. bi 
How much better would it be to learn our own @ 
insignificance by observation and reflection, than 4 
to have it discovered to us by our friends and 9 
neighbours. Yet it often requires very broad 99 
hints from those around us, before we even begin 9 
i to suspect that we had rated ourselves too highly; 7 
| and sometimes even this will not do: rather than 9 
iu suppose themselves mistaken, some will imagine | 
hit all the world to be so; and conclude that their § 
; | merits are overlooked. But this is a kind off 
injustice that very rarely takes place in society: § 
| and eyen if, owing to accidental circumstances, q 
it should in any instance be the case that we are § 
thought of more meanly than we deserve, let it 9 
ever be remembered, than nothing can be done on § 
our parts to redress the grievance. In most things, § 
indeed, the more we can help ourselves the bet- i 
te: ; and he that would have his business done § 
must do it himself; but here, it is just the reverse. § 
If we set but one step towards our own exaltation, § 


we shall assuredly have to take two or three § 
Gownwards for our pains. 
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To deserve esteem is & 


in Our power, but if we claim it, we cease to de- 
serve, and shall certainly forfeit it. 


Young people, at the period when they are ac: & 
quiring knowledge, are very liable to self-con- § 
aid thus, by their own folly defeat the | 
preat purpose of instruction; which is, not to 
make 
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~~ , 


make them vain, but wise. They are apt to 
forget that knowledge is not for show, but for 
use; and that the desire to exhibit what they 
know, is invariably a proof of their acquirements 
being superficial. 

Besides, like most other faults, self-conceit is 
no solitary failing, but ever brings many more 
in its train. They who are very desirous to 
shine themselves, are always envious of the attain- 
; 9 ments of others; and like the weed in our fable, 
n) 9) will be ingenious in discovering defects in those 
§ who are more accomplished than themselves. The 
vain have no rest unless they are uppermost, 


f and more conspicuous than allaround them. The 
most interesting pursuits cannot render retirement 
agreeable : concealment to them is wretchedness, 
e/a There is no generous sentiment, no amiable 
t 9 disposition, no warm affection, but is chilled and 


blighted by the secret influence of self-conceit : 
and perhaps, there are none who more frequently 
or more effectually transgress the spirit of that 
great commandment of the law—*‘‘ to love our 
neighbour as ourselves,’? than the vain. How 
many are there, who, while they would tremble 
at the idea of defrauding a companion of any 
partof her property, will not scruple to use a 
thousand little artifices to rival and supplant her 
in the opinion of others; thus endeavouring to 
rob her of that which she probably values much 
more. 

There are three things which those who are 
conscious of a tendency to seli-conceit would do 
well to remember 

First, 
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ments : a conceited person may, indeed, be clever, 
but never can become great. | 

Secondly, That however they may suppose 
this weakness to be concealed within their own 
bosoms, there is no fault that is really so con- 
spicuous, or that it is more impossible to hide 
from the eyes of others. 

Thirdly, That it is highly offensive in the 


sight of God ; and wholly inimical to moral and 
religious improvement. 


Now, is there any gaudy weed who would fain 
become a sterling flower? Let such be assured 
that this wish, if prompted by right motives, and 
followed up by sincere endeavours, will not be in 
vain. But let it be remembered, that such 4 
change can never be effected by merely adopting 
the colours and affecting the attitudes of one. 
This would be but to become an artificial flowet 
at best; without the grace and fragrance of 
nature. Be not, then, satisfied wiih émitation, 
which, after all, is more laborious and difficult 
than aiming at reality. Be what you would 
seem to be; this is the shortest, and the only 
successful way. Above all, ‘‘ be clothed with 
humility ; and have the ornament of a meck and 
lowly spirit,”—for of such flowers it may truly 


be said, that ** Solomon in all bis glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 


Q. Q. 


The 


First, That this fault is always most apparent 7 
in persons of mean minds and superficial acquire. | 
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THE REFORMATION. 8] 


The RerorMATION. 

Depressed state of the Church.—Claude of Turin. 
— Peter Waldo, founder of the Waldenses.—The 
Fuquisition.— The Crusade.— Walter Lollard.—John 
Wickliffe.—John Huss.— Testimony of Balbinus. 


NO part of history is more interesting and 
instructive than the period of the Reformation. 
The darkness 'that had been collecting for so 
many centuries, and which had so much obscured 
the glory of the Christian church, that its pri- 
mitive form and native beauty could scarcely be 
recognized, was in a manner truly wonderful 
and striking, unexpectedly removed, and by 
means and instruments so unlikely, that the 
friends of christianity were filled with gratitude, 
and the partizans of superstition covered with 
shame. 

Although this glorious work is usually ascribed, 
under divine Providence, to the bold and energetic 
exertions of the intrepid Luther and his cotem- 
poraries; yet the previous resistance of many 
pious and zealous characters against the innoya- 
tions and boundless ambition of the church of 
Roine must not be disregarded, but viewed rather 
as preliminary to its accomplishment. The 


. Waldeuses were the labourers to prepare the 


ground: these were succeeded by Wickliffe and 
Huss,* ‘till Luther and the other reformers, 


* ** Wickliffe and his followers in England, in the fourteenth 
century, and Huss and his followers in Germany, in the 
fifteenth, (says the late Rev. J. Brown, of Haddington) were 
the genuine effspring of the Waldenses.” 
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&9 THE REFORMATION. 


reared that superb superstructure, of which their 
predecessors had laid the foundation. 

Many worthy men, disgusted at the corruptions 
successively introduced by the Pontiffs, had en- ’ 
deavyoured to restore the ancient simplicity ; 
among these were Vigilantius in the fifth century, | 
the council of Charlemagne at Frankfort, and 
Claude, Bishop of Turin, in the ninth and tenth | 
centuries; but the commencement of any consi- | 
derable opposition to. the doctrinal and practical 
errors of the Romish church, must be attributed 
to the W aldenses, a people of Germany, renowned 
for their ardent zeal, their amiable simplicity, 
their unaffected piety, their unshaken constancy, 
and their evangelical conduct. They derived 
their origin from Peter Waldo, alearned, zealous, 
and opulent citizen of Lyons, who is said to have 
ascribed his conversion to the sudden death of 
one of the company, with whom he had supped. 
By reading the sentiments of the ancient fathers, 
and studying the four Gospels, which he bad 
caused to be translated from the Latin into the 
A French language, he was struck with the errors 
Hit | of the church, opposed the vindications of Cyril, 
Hi | a Carmelite monk, and impelled by the desire of ; 

promoting the salvation of others, began in 1160 


~ 


~ 


uy to preach the gospel; multitudes listened to his i 

discourses, and notwithstanding many and severe 
H prohibitions joined his cause, which increased so : 

a | rapidly and excited such claim in the minds of | ; 
: | the Pontiffs, that every means which rage, bigotry 
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and cruelty could devise, was adopted to check 
its 
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its progress. Forced by the scourge of persecu- 
tion from Lyons, they spread over Dauphiné and 
Picardy, and from thence proceeded to various 
other parts of Europe, particularly to Britain. 
Amongst other engines of cruelty that were 
invented to annihilate them, were the horrible 
Inquisition, founded by Dominic, 1206, and the 
Crusade, which was published against them by 
Pope Innocent III. consisting of no less than five 
hundred thousand men, who wore a cross on 
their breasts. Even Phiiip Il. of France, de- 
stroyed several towns to impede thicir progress, 
but without effect. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century, there were no less than eighty 
thousand of them in Germany! Vast numbers 


of them were indeed sacrificed by their merciless . 


persecutors, but the courage and resignation with 
which they suffered, were unexampled. Waldo, 
their leader, died in Bohemia, 1179. 

But the cause of these holy men did not perish. 
A new defender appeared in Germany, 1315: 
this was Walter Lollard, who warmly espoused 
their principles, attached himself to their interests, 
and vehemently protested against the authority 
of the Pope, the intercession of saints, and other 
abominations of the holy see! In Germany and 
in England he gained many followers, but his 
career, though honorable, was short—he was 


burned alive at Cologrie, 1322. 


In this manner the principles of the Reforma- 
tion were scattered, and thus gradually were the 


minds of men enlightened. The chains that had 
long 
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long fettered them were increasingly oppressive, 
and thousands looked forward with eager anxiety 
to the day of deliverance, and hailed its approach 
with transport. 

We have now to notice another eminent instru- 
ment—John Wickliffe, usually styled ** the star 
of the Reformaticn,” arose to bless the moral 
world about 1524— Wickliffe, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, bad the honor of giving him birth. 
He was educated at Oxiord, and obtained the 
successive preferments of Master of Baliol Hall, 
Warden of Canterbury College, and the degrce 
of Doctor in Divinity. Being ejected from the 
Wardenship, he appealed to Pope Urban V. but 
obtained no redress. His able defence of Edward 
ILL. against the papal power to which king John 
had so meanly submitted, introduced him at 
court. Edward soon after presented him with 
the rectory of Lutterworth, and in 1375 he be- 
came Prebendary of Westbury. 

Intrepid, lively and eloquent, he declaimed 
ayainst purgatory, the use of images, invocation 
to saints, transubstantiation, the sale of indul- 
_ gences, and exposed the scandalous abuses of the 
mendicant friars. Pope Gregory XI. incensed 
at his proceedings, issued a bull to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and others, commanding 
Wickliffe to be instantly apprehended and put 
in irons. Wickliffe, however, had powerful 
friends in the Duke of Lancaster, (uncle to Ri- 
chard Il ) and Lord Percy, and by them he was 
suiclded from the infuriated Gregory, whose 


death 
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THE REFORMATION. 85 
death happened soon after in 1378. An interest- 
ing conversation is related in Rapin’s histosy of 
England, vol. 1. page 479. 

At his rectory of Lutterworth, Wickliffe per- 
sevcred in exposing to public odium the Romish 
errors. He translated the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue, and, by his unremitting labors, greatly 
prepared the way for the Reformation. By the 
influence of the monks, he was banished by Ri- 
chard II. to Bohemia, where he found many of 
the exiled Waldenses, whose cause he conside- 
rably strengthened by his learning and his exer- 
tions. He was afterwards recalled from banish- 
ment, and (according to Walsingham) died of 
the palsy, December 31, 1385, aged 60. As 
his enemies could not wreak their vengeance on 
his person while living, they had the folly to 
seek revenge on his remains, and Pope Martin, 
in 1428, forty years after the death of Wickliffe, 
ordered his bones to be dug up and burned. 

His followers, called Lollards, became very 
numerous after his death, and in 1389 began to’ 
renounce all communion with the church of 
Rome, and to choose their own ministers from 
among themselves. 

In the mean time Bohemia continued to ad- 
vance in the knowledge of divine truth. John 
Huss, born 1376, and educated at Prague, by 
reading the writings of Wicklific, was not only 
confirmed in his own principles, but prompted 
to imitate his conduct. He was countenanced 
by Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, and appointed 
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‘rector of the university. His books were con- 


demned at the instance of the Archbishop of 


Prague, and 200 volumes burned. 


The indulgences granted by Pope J ohn XX III, 


‘in 1411, were warmly attacked by Huss, who on 


that account was cited to Rome, and excommu- 
nicated for disobedience. The fulminations of 
the Vatican hurled against the inhabitants of 
Prague for allowing him to remain amongst them, 
compelled him to leave the city, and passing 
through Bohemia, he preached with so much 


zeal and success, that Silesia and many parts of 


Germany and Poland received the word with 
joy. Wenceslaus, the Emperor, hearing of his 
success, remarked in allusion to his name, ( /Zuss ) 
that ** his goose laid golden eggs.” 

To suppress the doctrines which he taught, a 
council was summoned at Constance, and he was 
summoned to appear, a safe conduct being assured 
to him by the Emperor Sigismund; but the 
Council having decreed, that ‘no faith was to 
be kept with heretics,’ Huss was basely thrown 
into prison, and at last burned alive, July 6, 1415, 
and his ashes cast into the Rhine! The firmness 
he displayed at the stake was extraordinary. — 
With a kind of prophetic spirit he declared some 
minutes before his death, ** Now you roast a 
goose, but ina hundred years hence, a swan will 
arise, whom you will not be able to roast: and 
you shall answer to God for your injustice to- 
wards me*.”’ 


* Luther began the Reformation, October, 1517, abeut a 
tandred years after the martyrdom of Huss. 
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Thus ended the glorious career of this excel- 
Jent man, of whom Balbinus, a Bohemian jesuit,. 
states: ‘* the gravity and austerity of his manners,. 
his frugal and exemplary life, his pale and 
meagre countenance, his sweetness of temper,. 
and his uncommon affability towards persons of 
all ranks and conditions, from the highest to the 
lowest, were much more persuasive than any 
kind of eloquence.” 


(To be continued.) 


A Voyace to GREENLAND. 

ON the 14th of March, 1817, I set sail from 
Gravesend in the King George, bound for Green- 
land, with a fair wind and very pleasant weather ; 
about the 17th, when we were off the coast of 
Durham, the sky became suddenly obscured, and 
a heavy gale arose. ‘The sea ran mountains high, 
and now and then broke into the cabin. We 
were driven back a considerable distance. After 
two days the violence of the wind abated, though 
the sca continued much agitated, we pursued our 
course without having received any material 
damage. On the 24th we were in sight of the 
isle of Uist, one of the sma!lest and northernmost 
ofthe Shetland isles. April 9th we saw Prince 
Charles’ Foreland, one of the islands of Spits- 
bergen ; it is long, narrow, and very mountainous. 
Off the north hook of the foreland we fell in with 
a small stream ef newly formed ice, which was 
the first ice we saw ; and as we farther advanced, 
H 2 we 
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we fell in with much heavier ice. In about lat. 
79, saw some whales, and had the boats away 
after them, but they were so very shy that we 
did not succeed in catching any. We saw no 
more till the 25th of May, when we succceded 
in catching a small one, which measured only 
two feet and a half in whalebone, and produced 
five tons and a half of blubber. It may be ne- 
cessary here to give some account of the method 
of catching whales, which is as follows :— Each 
ship has from five to nine boats ; each boat one 
harpooner, one boat steerer, one line manager, 
and four seamen to row it. Incach boat there 
are two harpoons, two lances, and seven lines 
fastened together, each line being 120 fathoms 
long. To each harpoon iron is fastencd a strong 
staff about six feet long, and a soft pliable line 
about six fathoms long, called the foregauger, 
which is fastened to the lines in the boat. W hen 
more lines are wanted, the lines of a second boat 
are fastened to those of the first. Lach boat is 
also furnished with a jack, or flag to make signals. 
The instrument called a harpoon, wherewith the 
whale is struck, is an iron or javelin, six or seven 
feet long, pointed with steel, and in shape much 
resembling the barb of an arrow. There is a 
person placed at the top gallant mast head in a 
kind of tub, which the sailors jocularly call the 
crow’s nest. This person has a spy-glass, with 
which he constantly looks out night and day for 
whales. As soon as a whale is descried, one or 
more boats, manned as above, are sent in pursuit, 
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carefully guarding iiass being seen by the 
animal; for as soon as he perceives his pursuers, 
he sinks, and is not seen afterwards. Their aim, 
therefore, is to come unawares upon the’ whale ; 
the harpooner then instantly rises, seizes the har- 
poon, and dashes it with ail &is might into the 
animal’s back, who immediately plunges to the 
bottom, always swimming against the wind, and 
rising at a considerable distance from the fast boat. 


W hen the harpooner has struck his harpoon into 


the whale, the boat steerer hoists the boat’s flag, 
as a signal to the ship that they are fast toa fish; 
wpon which the sbip’s jack is hoisted, and kept 
flying till the whale is kiled. Other boats are 
sent in various directions to watch for his coming. 
up, which he commonly does in about three 
quarters of an hour to breathe; when the har- 
pooncers, if they can get at him, dash other har- 
poons iato him, till fainting by loss of blood, he 
can only swim yery slowly, and the men have 
an opportunity of approaching him and thrusting 
long stecled lances under his gills, into his breast,. 
and through the intestines, whieh soon dispatches 
him. When the carcass begins to float, they 
cut holes in.the fins and tail, and tying a rope in 
tliese holes, they tow him to the vessel, where he 
is fastened alongside of the ship, floating upon his. 
back almost level with the sea. ‘They. then begin 
to take off the blubber or fat, and the gills. or 
whalebone. In order to:this, several men stand 
upon the fish, with a kind of iron-spurs, which: 
are flat pieces of iron with four sharp spikes in 

them. 
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them, and fastened on the middle of the foot and 
round the leg, after the manner of skaits, to pre- 
vent them slipping. They first cut off the tail, 
which is hoisted upon deck, and then cut out 
large pieces of blubber weighing two or three 
thousand pounds} which are hoisted on board, 
when each piece is again cut into smaller pieces, 
each of about twenty or thirty pounds weight, 
and these are thrown into the hold, and left to 
drain for three or four days. When all the 
blubber is cut from the belly of the fish, it is 
turned on one side by means of a long narrow 
piece of blubber left in the middle, called the 
cant, or turning picce; and then they cut out 


large pieces as before, and also the whalebone 


with the gums, which are preserved entire, and 
hoisted on deck, where the blades are cut and 
separated, and left till they have time to clean and 
scrape them. ‘The fish is next turned with its 
back up, and the blubber cut out from the back 
and crown bones, and last of all they cut off the 
blubber from the other side as before. Many of 
the ships cut the two large jaw-boncs, situated in 
the under lips, which are hoisted on deck, 
cleansed, and fastened to the shrouds, and tubs 
are placed under them to receive the oil which 
they discharge. The carcass is then left to float 
and supply food to the immense flocks of birds 
that cover the Greenland seas. 

In three or four days’ time they hoist the very 
large pieces of blubber before mentioned out of 
the hold, chop them into narrow slips, which 
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are put through the bung-holes into their casks. 
A whale, the longest blade of whose mouth is 
nine or ten feet, generally fills thirty or forty butts 
with blubber; but one of the largest fish will fill 
seventy butts or more. A moderately large whale 


4 4 


is valued at 10000. sterling.. There is a pre- 43 
mium assigned to every person in the ship for it 
every whale, the longest blade of whose mouth | ii 
is not less than six feet. A | | 
Sometime in May, about lat. 80 N. we observed bhai 
signals of distress flying some distance among Hie 
the floating ice, but the wind blowing so very ae! 
strong and directly upon the ice, it was impos- aah: 
sible to get to them or render them any assist- eae 
ance: but the next day the wind having changed nS ee 
and blowing from the ice, we were able to get to Apa: | 
them with our boats, and towards the evening } cet 
with the ship. They proved to be the Fortitude, | ARS 
of London; the stores, &c. of which were all a Ve ths 
saved. The Leviathan, which lost every thing i 145 
except a few barrels of provisions. ‘The Lion, bP 
of Liverpool, which separated suddenly into two 4h 


halves and sunk, and the crew were not able to 
save any thing; and the Dauntless, of London. 
Other ships also followed us into the ice, and 


et 


succeeded in rescuing all the men from their pe- te ‘ 4 
rilous situation. They had been in distress on ahh 
the ice seven days. We left the ice the same } } ‘ 
evening, and after distributing the men and pro- Waa 
Visions amongst the fleet, set sail to the north- 
ward and eastward in search of fish. ; 
On the 25th of July, after catching fourteen \ a 
| whales 
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whales in the manner described, and not hoping 
to get any more, we steered our course to the 


southward, and tan close in with the land from 


Danes Island to Prince. Charles’ Foreland ; the 
‘Captain and myself landed at Danes Gat, or 
Hamburg Bay, which is situated a little to the 
southward of Danes Island, in about lat. 79 or 
It is a very good bay, but small; and 
capable of containing not more than 20 ahind 
The part’ we landed on was almost level with the 
sea for about a quarter of @ mile, when it sud- 
denly rises almost perpendicularly to a great 
height. "There were three crosses wpon the low 
ground, one of which was very well madeand 
carved full of Russian characters, which none of 
‘us understood, and at its foot was carved the 
dimage of a man’s face, which we thought was the 
‘representative of something they worshipped, 
‘There was likewise a cottage containing some 
‘utensils, which had been used’ in housekeeping by 
‘the Wibions: and a little bread. And round 
“about the cottage there were about .80 graves, or 
‘rather coffins, containing dead bodies, and co- 
;vered over with stones, for the ground is frozen 
‘so hard that it is alitost impossible to penetrate it. 
“On ‘the beach we found a human skull, which was. 
‘Supposed to belong to the survivor, who having 
“buried ‘his companions, fell a victim 
“either to hunger or the wild beasts. 
"These unhappy persons were banished to: that 
dente spot some years ago by the Russians, 
and were supplied by that government once 
year 
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year with provisions for their support. In the 
late war between Russia and France, the French - 
intercepted the ship which was conveying the 
usual supplies ; and horrid to relate, all the poor — 
exiles perished for want. After gathering a few . 
specimens of moss, &c. we bade farewell to this 
inhospitable country.. Steering our course south- 
ward and on the 10th of August; again saw the 
Shetland Islands, where the wind being adverse, 
we hovered about two or three days, and then 
continued our course to the southward, till pass- 
ing close under Fair Isle, and were visited by 
many of the natives, who came to exchange fish, 
sheep, and fowls, worsted night caps and stock- 
ings, for some of the ship’s provisions; and, 
without exception, these people were the’ most 
_ miserable and filthy in their appéarance that.ever 
1 beheld. On the 15th, made the Scottish coast, 
and on the next day that ‘of England, and cons 
tinued coasting till the 17th, when we arrived ia 
the mouth of the River Thames, and soon after - 
were piloted up to Deptford, where I landed, 
thanking that God whose mercy and providence 
had returned me in. health and safety to my 
friends, amidst the manifest perils, of so. dan- 


‘Extract from ‘the History ef the Propegation of 

by the Anglo Americans. 
Mr. ELLIOT, (the apostle of the Indians), 
encouraged the most of them to give 
their 
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their countrymen a word of shortation on the 
Sabbath. The following is an abstract of an 
address delivered by one of the Indians on a day 
of fasting and prayer, on account of the excessive 
rains which had of late deluged their fields. 

Genesis viii. 20 and 21.-—** And Noah builded 
an altar unto the Lord, and took of every clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt 
offerings on the altar. And the Lord smelled a 
swect savour, and the Lord said in bis heart, I 
will not again curse the ground any more for 
man’s sake.’ 

A little I shall say, according to that little I 
know. 


In that Noah sacrificed, he shewed himself 
thankful. 


In that, Noah worshipped, he shewed himself 
godly. In that he offered clean beasts, he shewed 
that God is an holy God, and that all who come 
to him must be pwre and clean. Know that we 
must by repentance purge ourselves, which is the 
work we are to do this day. 

Noah sacrificed, and so worshipped ; this was 
the manner of old time; but what sacrifices have 
we now to offer ?—I answer by Psalm iv. ver. 5. 
Offer to God the sacrifices of righteousness. 

We must look to our hearts and ways that they 
may be righteous, and then we shall be accept- 
able to God when we worship him, but if we be 
unrighteous, unholy, and ungodly, we shall not 
‘be acceptable, our sacrifices will be stark naught. 


Once more, 
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W hat sett must we offer? my answer is 
—such as Abraham offered. W hat that was we 
are toldGenesis xxii. 12.—‘* Now | know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld 
thy son, thine on/y son from me.” Behold a 
sacrifice indeed and in truth, such an one must 
we offer: only God requires not us to offer our 
sons, but our sizs, our dearest sins. God calls us 
this day to part with all our sins, though never so 
beloved, and we must not withhold any of them 
from him. If we will not part with ad/, the sa- 
crifice is not right. Let us part with such sins 
as we love best, and it will be a good sacrifice.— 
God smelled a sweet savour in Noah’s sacrifice, 
and so will he receive our sacrifices when we 
worship him aright. But how did God manifest 
his acceptance of Noah’s offering ?—It was by 
promising to drown the world no more, but give 
us fruitful seasons. God has chastised us of late, 
as if he would utterly drown us; and he has 
drowned, and ruined, and spoiled a great deal of 
our hay, and threatens to kill our cattle ; it is for 
this we fast and pray this day. 

Let us then offer a clean and pure sacrifice as 
Noah did, so God will smell a sayour of resi— 
he will withhold the rain, and bless us with such 
fruitful seasons as we are desiring of him. 


k. H. 


— 
Account of the Isuann of Java. 
JAVA isa large island of the Indian ocean, 


I lying between Longitude 105°and Longitude 116° 
Kast, 
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East,and from Latitude 6° to 8° South. It is about 
seven hundred miles long, and an hundred broad. 
It lies to the South of Borneo, and South East 
from the peninsula of Malacca, having Sumatra 
lying before it, from which it is separated bya 
narrow passage, called the Straits of Sunda. 
The habits of the Javanese are agricultural, 
their manners simple, and their customs unfet- 
tered by the prejudices of cast and religion that 
exist in many of the Asiatic nations. They pro- 


fess tie Mahomedan religion, but its tenets are not» 


very strictly observed among them. ‘Their do- 
mestic morals seem not to be very rigid ; but the 
veneration of children for their parents is extreme, 
and their attachment to the tomb of their ances- 
tors proverbial. ‘They hire themselves and their 
families occasionally for the payment of a debt, 
and this mode of procedure prevails throughout 
the island: but they have no slaves, and one of 
their fundamental laws is, that a Javanese cannot 
sell himself or his family. ‘The Javanese chiefs 
have more of the vices of civilization than the 
peasantry, and are not much checked by moral 
education ; but even they are in general a peace- 
able race of men. 

Simplicity and confidence characterize the 
Javanese peasant. He is unsuspicious and cre- 
dulous, for he expects no harm, being uncon- 
scious of intending it to others; he is obedient 


and docile, for his earliest precepts and observa- 


tion teach him to respect his superiors. 
They have more uncultivated than cultivated 


land, 
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— 


land, and a numerous population. Java supplies 
the neighbouring islands with rice, salt, and other 
necessary articles ; in return, Banca furnishes the 
Javanese with tin; Palembang with pepper and 
canes; and Borneo with gold dust. , 

A scientific naturalist found here in botanical 
researches six classes of plants, natives 'of six 
various climates. The soil is also fertile, the 
water abundant, and the air peculiarly favourable 
to European constitutions. The mountains are 
in many instances cultivated nearly to their sum- 
mits. It would seem, indeed, that in ancient 
times the Javanese resided principally in the in- 
terior, or in the hilly parts of the country, since 
all their splendid ruins of architecture are found 
in elevated situations; and the natural produc- 
tions of the island rise from the cocoa nut to the 
alpine fir, which is found in the Tanger moun- 
tains, South East of Sourbarga, or from the 
swampy rice lands along the coasts, to the wheat, 


oats, and other productions peculiarly adapted 
to Eurepean climates. 


On Prayer. 

IF’ there is any duty which our Lord Jésus 
Christ seems to have considered as more indis- 
pensably necessary towards the formation of a 
true Christian, it is that of prayer. He has taken 
every opportunity of impressing on our minds 
the absolute need in which we stand of the divine 
assistance, both to persist in the path of righte- 
ousness, and to fly from the allurements of a 
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fascinating but dangerous life, and he has di- 
rected us to the only means of obtaining that 
assistance in constant and habitual appeals to the 
throne of grace. i 

Prayer is certainly the foundation stone of the 
superstructure of a religious life, for a man can 
neither arrive al true piety, nor persevere in its 
ways when attained, unless with sincere and con- 
tinued fervency, and with the most unaffected 
anxiety, he implore Almighty God to grant him 
his perpetual grace to guard and restrain him 
from all those derelictions of heart to which we 
are by nature but too prone. I should think it 
an insult to the understanding of a Christian to 
dwell on the necessity of prayer, and before we 
can harangue a sinner on its efficacy, we must 
convince him that the Being to whom we address 
ourselves condescends to hear, and to answer our 
humble supplications. 

There is such an exalted delight in the act of 
prayer to a regenerate being, and he anticipates 
with so much pleasure amid the toils of business 
and the crowds of the world, the moment when 
he shall be able to pour out his soul without in- 
terruption into the bosom of his Maker, that I 
am: persuaded that the degree of desire or repug- 
nance which a man feels to the performance of 
this amiable duty, is an infallible criterion of his 
acceptance with God. Let the unhappy child 
of dissipation, let the impure voluptuary, boast 
of his short hours of sensual enjoyment, they are 
infinitely inferior, even in the degree of bliss, to 
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— — 
the delight of which the righteous man parttici- 
pates in his private devotions; while in their 
opposite coasequences, they lead to a no less 
wide extreme than heaven and hell, a state of 
positive happiness, and a state of positive misery. 
If there were no other inducement to prayer than 


the very gratification it imparts to the soul, it 


would deserve to be regarded as the most import- 
ant object of a Christian, for no where else could 
he purchase so much calmness, so much resig- 
nation, so much of that peace and repose of 
spirit, in which consists the chief happiness of 
this otherwise dark and stormy being; but to 
prayer, besides the inducement of temporary 
gratification, the very self-love implanted in our 
bosoms, would lead us to resort as the chief 
good, for our Lord has said, ** Ask, and it shall 
be given to thee ; knock, ned it shall be 
and not a supplication made in the true spirit of 
faith and humility, but shall be answered; nota 
request which is urged with unfeigned submis- 
sion and lowliness of spirit, but shall be granted, 
if it be consistent with our happiness, either tera« 
poral or eternal. Of this happiness, the Lord 
God is the only judge; but of this we may rest 
assured, that whether our request be granted or 
refused, all is working together for our ultimate 


benefit. Ht. Kirke Wuire. 


Letrer to the Epiror. 
** By others’ pals, wise men correct their own.’ 
Dear Sir, 
I was much pleased with the Bia of your 


Correspondent R. on that part of the life of the 
12 late 
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late John Vartie, which related to his reading 
novels. Certain ] am that there is not any species 
of writing more injurious to the young than those 
productions. When I perused the account of 
that unfortunate youth, the indication of his early 
talents, his rapid progress and untimely end in- 
duced a variety. of reflections. 

Weare all disposed to admire what is rare and 
uncommon, but when we rejoice it should be 
with trembling! ‘* What manner of child shall 
this be,” is a question which a solicitous parent 
frequently proposes; but, alas! the question 
often relates to human greatness, instcad of “ the 
honor that cometh from God!” Parents should 
be primarily concerned that their children should ; 
be truly devoted to God, and then their next 
consideration may properly be applied towards 
their situation and prospects in the world, for 
‘great talents without great grace often prove a 
snare. 

“ Ne quid nimis—Never carry things to 
{remes,” is a wise maxim, ‘* neither make thyself 
overwise (says Sclomon,) wh y skouldst thou 
destroy thyself?”” When we injure our health 
by midnight studies, neglect our lawful and_ne- 
cessary avocations, and adopt illegal and clan- 
destine means to gain an object, we improperly 
seek to become wise, and are accessary to our 
own ruin. 

All our pursuits should be under the govern- 
ment of reason and religion. I knew a gentleman 
who was so fond of his books, that when he ought 
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to have been attending his customers, he was 
immersed in literary researches. In consequence, 
his trade declined, and he was obliged to resign 
his effects to his creditors. 

Young men should be careful how they enter- 
tain a thought suggested by infidel writings. The 
Scriptures are the best palladium of a young man. 
Let him attend to the tender and gracious advice 
of the oracles of God, and he will be safe. 

Ye youths of Britain !, profit by your advan- 
tages. Children of pious parents, listen to your 
best friends, who recommend to you the attain- 
ment of religion. Adhere to private prayer. Keep 
allthe Sabbath day holy to the Lord. Be on 
your guard against the wicked counsels of the 
ungodly and profane. 

Sin will sooner or later be discovered. The 
sin of poor Vartie ‘* found him out ;” and though 
the sinner imagines he shall escape detection, 


yet ** a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and 


that which hath wings shall tell the matter.”” In 
every station, and under every circumstance, 
** Honesty is the best policy.’” 

ani, &c. 


IGDALIA.. 


The Rock. 
THUNBERG speaks of a mountain, or rather 
a single rock, in the Cape of Good Hope colony, 
called Slangenkrop, which signifies Serpent’s 
Head. On one side of it isa large and deep 
crevice, which makes this rock remarkable; for 
1g every. 
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every autumn almost all the serpents of the 
neighbourhood creep into it, in order to remain 
secure and unmolested during their torpid state. 
Towards summer when the heat begins to sct in, 
serpents of many kinds, and frequently coiled 
up together in large knots, are seen coming out 
from this hole, who spread themselves afterwards 
over the country, and finding proper food soon 
recover the flesh which they have lost during 
their retreat. This habit of the serpents being 
coiled together is further confirmed by the fol- 
lowing account published seven years ago:— 
Some boys at play near the Harp public-house, 
on Hampstead Heath, discovered a number of 
large adders wreathed together in a knot, and 
basking in the sunshine under a hedge. The 
boys attacked them with stones, and the reptiles 
quickly dis-entwined themselves, and made bat- 
tle for some time by hissing at their assailants ; one 
more bold than the rest advanced towards one of 
the boys, who providentially killed it with a 
stone ; it measured above four feet in length, and 
had several frogs in its belly. 


Proof of the Existence of Gon. 

SEE here, I hold a Bible in my hand, and you 
see the cover, the leaves, the letters, the words, 
but you do not see the writers or the printer, the 
letter-founder, the ink-maker, the paper-maker, 
or the binder. You never did sce them, you 
never will sce them; and yet, there is not one of 
you who will think of disputing or denying the 
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being of these men. I go farther, I affirm that 
you see the very souls of these men in seeing this 
book, and you feel yourselves obliged to allow 
that, by the contrivance, design, memory, fancy, 
reason, and so on. In the same manner, if you 
see a picture, you judge there was a painter; if 
you see a house, you judge there was a builder 
of it; and if you see one room contrived for this 
purpose, and another for that, a door to enter, a 
window to admit light, a chimney to hold fire, 
you conclude that the builder was a person of 
skill and forecast who formed the house, with a 
view to the accommodation of its inhabitants. In 
this' manner examine the world, and pity the 
man, who when he sees the sign of the wheat- 
sheaf, hath sense enough to know that there is a 
joiner, and somewhere a painter, but who, when 
he sees the wheat-sheaf itself, is so stupid as not 
to say to himself—** This had a wise and good 
Creator !”’ Robinson, 


Cuinese Metuopn of Catcuina Fisu, 


THE following ingenious mode of taking fish 
is said to be practised by the Chinese :—To one 
side of a boat, a flat board, painted white, is 
fixed, at an angle of about forty-five degrees, the 
edge inclining towards the water. On moon- 
light nights the boat is so placed that the painted 
board is turned to the moon, from whence the rays 
of light striking on the whitened surface, give to 
it the appearance of moving water, on which the 

fish 
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fish being tempted to leap, as on their own ele- 
it ment, the boatman instantly raising the board 


i with a string, turns the fish over into the boat, 


and replaces the board as before. 


The ProFLiIGATE CONVERTED. 


Hh A PIOUS and venerable father had a vain 
| and profligate son; often had he reasoned and 
ki expostulated with him, mingling tenderness with 
ie advice, and tears with remonstrance : but ali was 
‘i ineffectual. Bad company and vicious habits 
if rendered the unhappy youth deaf to instructions. 
At last a fatal disorder seized his aged parent, 
who calling his son to him, entreated him with 
his dying breath, that he would grant him one 
small favor, the promise of which would alleviate 
the pangs of dissolving nature: it was this, that 
his son would retire to his chamber half an hour 
every day, for some months after his decease. 
He prescribed no particular subject to employ his 
thoughts, but let that matter to contingency. 

A request so simple and easy, urged by pa- 
rental affection from the couch of death, was not 
to be denied. ‘The youth pledged his honor for 
ihe fulfilment of his promise; and when he be- 
came an orphan, as punctually performed it. He 
retired daily to his room. At first, his mind was 
not disposed to improve the minutes of solitude, 
but in time, reflection began to exert itself—the 
world was withdrawn; his conscience became 
awakened, it reproved him for having slighted a 
parent who had done so much for his welfare; it 


renewed 
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renewed the impression of his dying scene; it 


eradually pointed him to a Supreme Cause, a 
futare judgment, and a solemn eternity. It 
pleased God to sanctify these solitary moments, 
and to repeat and strengthen their conviction. — 
Retirement effected what advice could not; a 
real and permanent change took place ; he quitted 
his companions and reformed his conduct ; virtue 
and piety filled up the rest of his days, and 
stamped a sincerity on his repentance: to say all 


in a word, he lived and died a Christian. 
W oRTHINGTON. 


ANECDOTE. 


Morne Le Vayrer, a French author, who was 


justly suspected of entertaining bad principles, 
overheard a person say to his friend, while Le 
Vayer passed by, ‘* There goes a man without 
religion !”” upon which he stopped and said, 
‘* Friend, 1 have religion enough to forgive you 
for the insult of which you have been guilty.”’ 


MAxXIMs. 
(Copied from Fragments, by Miss Smith.) 

THE business in which we cannot ask the 
protection and assistance of our heavenly Father, 
cannot be an innocent pursuit. The amusement 
for which we dare not thank Him, cannot be an 
innocent pleasure. 

He who has discovered a fault in his character, 
and intreated God’s assistance to conquer it, has 


engaged Omnipotence on his side. 
| PQETRY. 
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POETRY. 


Poetry. 


LINES 


Written by the late Mr. Parsons, of Bath, in a Bible presented 
lo his daughter Mary. 


' TO cheer a wretched world with holy light, 
f From error’s path the wanderer to invite, 
i To banish folly from the youthful mind, 


tt To bid the sufferer become resigned, 

H To plant each sweet affection in the heart, 

if And every gracious principle impart; 

it 


The penitent offender to forgive, 
To bid the guilty, hopeless, sinner live, 


} f To shew us where our only refuge lies, 
Hi: To elevate our hope above the skies, 
i To soothe our passage through this vale of woe, 
i And grace and future glory to bestow :—= 
M For this, my dear, was the blest volume given, 
i Our guide to peace, to purity, and heaven. 


Receive the gift descended from above, 
| The pledge, dear Mary, of a father’s love. 
Would you be wise? its kind instruction hear, 
And read and meditate with heart sincere. 
: Would you be holy? from its precepts draw 
The living morals of a perfect law. 
Hi Would you be lovely? from the Saviour seek 
| _ All that is generous, tender, mild and meek. 
} Would you be happy? to the promise fly, 
) And on its truth immutably rely. 
May heaven all gracious, all your steps direct, 
From every specious snare your youth protect, 
Through every scene of life be still your guide, 
And o’er your thoughts incessantly preside. 
Thus grow in years, in wisdom's ways increase, 
And you shall find them pleasantness and peace. 
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By the same, to his daughter Eliza, after Mary's decease, 

SUCH were the wishes of my anxious heart, 

Heaven heard and answered —yet denied in part; 

Formed the dear girl to piety and truth, 

But closed her short career in early youth. 

Oh! Ihave mourn’d, and mourn sincerely still, 

Yet bow submissive to the sovereign will. 

She’s happy with a sainted Mother blest, 

Nor shall one murmur e’er escape my breast. 
And now surviving object of my care, 

My fond affection and incessant prayer, 

My dear Eliza, the blest volume take, 

And prize it for an absent Sister’s sake. 

With diligence peruse the sacred page, 

By its pure precepts form your tender age ;— 

Oh! emulate the example Mary gave, 

Nor let her virtues perish in the grave, 


A NEW YEAR'S HINT FOR 1818, . 


HOW fleeting is thy breath, O man, 
Whose life, at best, is but a span. 
Why look on age with scornful eye, 
Unaw’d by self-mortality. 

Thy transient youth will soon be past, 
Old age and death pursue thee fast. 
Thou can’st not shun their fatal pow’r, 
For time shall bring thy last sad hour. 
Then since so fleeting is thy breath, 
So short thy life, so sure thy death, 
Improve the moments as they fly, 

And live as thou would’st wish to die. 


SAM. HUNT. 


HYMN, 


POETRY. 
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108 POETRY. 


HYMN, 


Sung by the Children of the Ranelagh Schools, 
December 21, 1817. 


JESUS! within thy Courts we meet, 

And now surround the Mercy-Seat, 
Thy favour to implore :— 

Children of old, thy smile obtain’d*, 

And if thy smile, by us, be gain’d, 
We need not ask for more! 


’Tis this shall gild life’s rosy morn ;— , 
Tis this shall pluck from woe the thorn ;— 
And for each scene preparet : 
O listen, Saviour, to our voice, i 
And bid our youthful hearts rejoice, 
Bid us thy favour share}! 


© bless the means so kindly us’d, 
Nor let them ever be abus’d, 
Thy Spirit’s grace impart! 
To lead us Jesus to adore, 
God over all for evermore,’’§) 
And render him our heart. 


What can we ask for every Friend, 
Who weep for us, and kindly lend 
‘Their constant, liberal care?— 
We ask for them the Saviour’s smile; 
"Tis this shall all life’s scene’s beguile ; 


"Tis this the Angels share! 
Pimlico. R. H. S. 


MORS. CHRISTIANA. 
Ducit ad wzternam te mors brevis, ut via, vitam ; 
Ut mors interitus non sit, at introitus. 


OWEN. 
(Translations ¢ in are requested. 


Mark x-14. + Psalm xxxvi. 7. Ixiii. 3. t Psalm cvi. 4, 
§ Romans ix. 5, | Proverbs xxiii, 26. 


ERRATUM. 
In page 82, third line from the bottom, for claim read alarm. 
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IN our general view of the Tabernacle in the 


Wilderness with the surrounding Court, inJany- 


Lavy 
ary last, the reader will observe that nearly in the 
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— 


middle of the.Court stands a small sketch of the 


Brazen Laver, a further representation of which, 
upon a larger scale, is here given from the most 
approved authorities. We wish to impress the 
fact, that as there are very few, if any, paintings 
or sculptured representations now in being which 
furnish the exact form of the sacred utensils em- 
ployed in the Levitical Rites, or from which 
accurate plans of the Tabernacle or of Solomon’s 
Temple could be obtained, learned and pious 
men have endeavoured to supply the deficiency 
by drawing from the descriptions which the Bible 
contains. ‘These descriptions are found in those 
parts where Moses relates the instructions which 
he received from God to prepare the ‘Tabernacle, 
and every thing belonging thereto, according to 
the pattern shewn to him in the Mount, for which 


see the six last chapters of the book of Exodus» 


On this account it is not surprising that different 
persons understand these ancient scriptural <e- 
scriptions differently ; for though the descriptions 
are plain and explicit as to the use of the things 
described, they admit of variation in the form of 
the different utensils. Thus the Brazen Laver, 
though universally admitted to have been placed 
in the centre of the Court of the Tabernacle, 
opposite to the door of the Sanctuary, and to have 


consisted of a large brass reservoir or basin of © 


water which was drawn out of it-by cocks for 
washing the hands and feet of the officiating 
priests, and also for cleansing the entrails and legs 
of the sacrifices ; is by some persons supposed to 


have 
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THE BRAZEN LAVER. 


have been like that in our January number, and 
by others to resemble the above representation. 
In Exodus xxxviii. 8. we learn that the foot of 
the Braven Laver was formed out of the looking 
glasses of the women that assembled at the door 
of the Tabernacle, which those pious females had 
offered for the service of the Sanctuary, in the 
same way that we are told that (Exodus xxxy. 
29.) ** every man and woman whose heart made 
them willing’ brought a willing offering unto the 
Lord. Our readers should be here informed, that 
glass, if not entirely a modern invention, has been 
generally employed for domestic purposes only 
since a comparatively recent period; the brass 
mirrors therefore here spoken of, like those of 
iron, tin and silver used by the Romans, Grecians, 
and other Pagan nations, were polished plates of 
those different metals, and by no means inade- 
quate for every necessary purpose, though cer- 
tainly not equal to the modern looking-glasses 
properly so called. In this instance there appears 


a remarkable coincidence between sacred and . 


profane history, which is worthy of observation, 
but the most important inferences to be drawn 
from the Mosaical account are, the direct relation 
which the particulars of that account bear to the 
doctrine of redemption, and the Gospel of truth 
and grace, which came by Jesus Christ; and 
the singular and unanimous willingness here 
shewn even by the hard-hearted and stiff-necked 
Jews to sacrifice every thing, however pleasing 
or valuable for the service and honor of God. 
PsALM 
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Psaum xxvii. 4.—‘* One thing have I desired of 
THTS lan; guage might Be adopted, itt part tit 
With siticérity by pérsons of every 
duet Tet ts by ho means péecu- 
fiat fo thé devout Writer, nor fo piods men td 
désire oné thing above all ofhiérs, and to seek after. 
it with energy and diligence. ‘Even thie endless 
variety of trifling pursuits li vain desites whieh 
occupy the niind; may geiiérally be 
comprehended under somé one dbject towards (his 
attainment of which théy are all direttéd: 
one thing” desired by some, 
| iii a thousand ways they 
séek after, is admiration: It is in rine of thiif 


object that so many dévoté théir hotirs atid thei? 


energies to that vanity of vanities, Dress. Other 
for tle same purpose, 16 thé of 
various accomplishments; and somé, With no 
higher aim, will éveti be ht thé pairs of storing 
their ‘minds with knowledge. Others 
dgain will engage in the active offices Of charity | 
and benevolence: and (worst of all) are there 
not some who wilt éven make a fair show of re- 
‘Tigion itself, with i iio better object in view, thai 
this. © one thing,” to obtain the applause and ad- 
mifation of their fellow-creatures? 
There | are others of a different temper of mind, 

who, ainid * a thousand changing pursuits and 
varying wishes, yet may be said to desire that 
a one thing,” pledsure ; and this according to 
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| PSALM XXVII. 4. 113 
their ages, tastes and opportunities, they eagerly 
seek after, in toys, in sports, in idleness, in feast~ 
ing, in company, in mischief—whatever be the 
particular object, still the grand aim, the ** one - 
thing” desired, is to please, to gratify, to enjoy 
themselves; ** that will they seek after,” | 
. There is a very large prop rtion of mankind 
with whom the ** one thing’’ desired is riches. 
For this they rise early, and sit up late, and eat 
the bread of caréfulness ; and there are none who 
can more emphatically employ the language of 
our text, none who more industriously and. ar- 
dently seek after their object. But this is a 
which rarely influences young persons 
the love of gain and coyetousness are chigfly. the 
temptations of maturty andold age. 
But are there not a few among the young, as 
well as those of matufer age, whose “ one me 
is of a highef order than any of these? Some in 
whom natural taste, united with the advantages 
of education, has inspired a true love of 
knowledge, who thirst for mental improvement, 
and whose state of feeling is thus expressively 
described by Solomon, who himself had peculi- 
arly experienced it, through degire, a‘man 
ing separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth 
with all wisdom.” How feelingly and’ ardently 
do such exclaim, “ one thing have desired, that 
| will I seek after !” | | 
Under these general heads it'would Be easy to 
enter into particulars ; but this may be more pro- 
fitably referred to the experience of the weader. 
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Let every one inquire for him and herself, what is 
the one important thing to which at the present 
moment all their thoughts and activity are di- 
rected. If it should happen to be something so 
trifling, so uscless, so vain, so unworthy or so 
silly, that they would be ashamed to specify it, 
yet let them not hesitate to detect and confess it 
to themselves : it may be very useful to pause for 
an instant, and say, ‘‘ so then, among all the 
important objects of pursuit which may engage 
the attention of an intelligent being, this or that 
is the *¢ one thing” which I have desired, and 
which I am resolved above all others to seek 
after.”” Every one indeed, who has observed with 
any accuracy the workings of his own mind, 
must be aware what intenseness of desire, what 
eagerness of pursuit are frequently devoted to 
things so essentially trifling that may weary or 
disgust as soon as they are possessed. | 

But now, with regard to all the desirers and 
seekers that have been alluded to, whether their 
attention be directed to vain and trifling, or to 
lawful and rational objects of pursuit, yet if their 
aims rise no higher, how suitable is that remark 
once made to as amiable and hopeful a young 
person as any probably who will peruse this 
page; *‘ One thing thou lackest.” 

Let us then first inquire, what is that ** one 
thing” which Dayid in the text desires of the 


Lord; and, secondly, consider the means he 


employed for the fulfilment of this desire. And, 
first, the remainder of the verse fully explains that 
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the grand object of the holy Psalmist’s desire was 
no other than the ** one thing needful.”’-—‘* One 
thing have I desired of the Lord,” he says, *‘ that 
will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” 
That is, he desires above all things to be a servant 
of God, and to live a life of holy obedience and 
communion with him. What an unspeakable 
difference between this desire and all others, how- 
ever lawful or reasonable! Larthly desires, the 
very best of them, are liable to disappointment, 
are founded on uncertainty, and frequently termi- 
nate in mortification and disgust. But this one 
(desire if sincere, will not only certainly be ful- 
filled, but when attained, will fully satisfy, and 
cven surpass expectation, besides that it includes 
in it all that is really good in our earthly wishes. 
Let us examine it more particularly, ‘‘ That | 
may dwell in the house of the Lord,”—that is, he 
hoped to be continually favored with the outward 
means of grace; those means which we are so 
apt to undervalue. It was no weariness to David 
to go up to the house of the Lord, but his delight ; 
as he elsewhere expresses it, *‘ I was g/ad when 


they said unto me let us go up to the house of 


God.’ How much more profitable would the 


services of religion be if this feeling were more 


general! if we were to attend them expecting 
and desiring spiritual blessings. And observe, 


David desired to dwell there ‘ all the days of 
his life,” not only in his declining days, when 
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he should have done with the affairs of the 
world, but during his years of health and vigor ; 
and when, if he had wanted to make excuse, he 
had the splendours of the court and the business 
of the state to captivate his affections, and occupy 
his time. Happy they, who thus desire to be 
early ‘* planted in the house of the Lord,” for 
such only are likely to ** fowrish in the courts of 
their God.”” Nor should any expect to * bring 
forth much fruit in old age, to be fat and flourish- 
ing’ then, but those who, like David, desire to 
dwell there ‘* all the days of their life.” 

But his object was, ‘‘ to behold the beauty of 
the Lord :” this indeed is the sum of true reli- 
gion, for when once the eyes of the mind are 
spiritually enlightened to perceive his infinite 
excellence, the desires will be no longer going 
after earthly good. It is only from blindness 
tha: we love creatures more than God. It was 
in consequence of thus beholding his beauty that 
David not only could say ‘* whom have I in hea- 
ven but thee,’’ but was able to add, what is far 
more difficult, ‘‘ there is none upon earth that I 
desire besides thee.” It is the most lamentable 
consequence of our depraved nature to hide God 
and his perfections from our view. And although 
we behold so much of his glory in the works of 
his hands—for ‘ all his works praise him,” and 
so much of his bounty and goodness in the con- 
duct of his providence—for ** he opencth his hand 
and satisfieth the desires of every living thing,” 
yet we see him not, we know him not, our hearts 
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are at enmity with him, and we perceive “ no 
beauty in him that we should desire him,” till he 
‘lift up the light of his countenance upon us, 
then we behold the beauty of the Lord.” 

And having once had a glimpse of his excel- 
lence, it will be our chief business and pleasure 
“ to inquire in his temple ;” to wait at the posts 
of his doors, to learn his will, to do his com- 
mandments, and to be taught the whole of his 
truth. The more we know of God, the more we 
shall desire to know. 

But secondly ; what means did David employ 
for the attainment of that ‘* one thing” which he 
desired? First, he desired it “ of the Lord,” 
secondly, he determined to ‘* seek after it,” that 
is, he prayed and he endeavoured. ‘These means 
united, ensured his success, How many fail and 
come short in religion from neglecting one, or the 
other, or both! Desires after some acquaintance 
with God, and for a religious life are very com- 
mon. Few indeed, if any, who have had religious 
instruction, but have known some wishes of this 
nature. And why is it that they so frequently 
become fainter and fainter till at last they disap- 
pear amid the cares or pleasures of this life, but 
because they were not accompanied by prayer 
and endeavour ; fervent prayer and persevering 
endeavour. ‘This can be the only reason, for the 
promise is explicit and unqualified, ‘* Ask and ye 
shall receive, seek and ye shall find,’”’—*< he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.”— 


Therefore we know beyond all controversy, that 
if 
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if any remain ignorant of God, unconscious of 
their need, and unacquainted with Jesus and the 
way of salvation ; or if they are cold and lifeless 
in religion, it is because they have not made 
known their desires to the Lord, nor effectively 
determined to seek after him. 

This subject is encouraging to those who are 
conscious of sincere and lively desires and deter- 
minations of devoting themselves to the fear and 
service of God. If any, after counting the cost, 
and looking round upon the pleasures and allure- 
ments'‘of the world, can humbly say in the mean- 
ing of the text, ** One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that will I seek after,” let them not fear 
but he will give them “‘ the desires of their hearts.” 

But especially let such as have no other than 
languid, indolent, ineffective desires after religion, 
(and this it is to be feared is the case with a large 
proportion of young people in the religious world) 
be stimulated by this subject to earnestness and 
activity, remembering that “ they that wait upon: 
the Lord shall renew their strength,” and to en- 
courage the most backward, it is added, ‘* to them 
that have no might he increaseth strength.” But 
ifany should say, ‘ alas! I have no desires for 
religion,” let such go and intreat the Lord to 
awaken good desires in their cold worldly hearts, 

and they shall ** not be sent empty away.”’ 


Q. Q. 
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The ReFoRMATION. 
(Continued from page 67.) 


Martyrdom of Jerome of Prague, 1416.— Testi- 
mony of Poggio Bracchiolinit Taborites.—Martin 
Luther.— Pope Leo X.—Indulgences.— Propositions 
of Luther.— Counter-propositions of Tetzel.— Luther 
summoned to Rome.—Refuses.— Appeals to a Ge- 
neral Council.— Melancthon,—Lrasmus,—Zuingle. 
—A. D. 1410—1518. 


THE persecutions against the Bohemians did 
not terminate in the martyrdom of John Huss. 
Jerome, his faithful disciple, born at Prague, was 
the next victim of popish cruelty. He had re- 
ceived a liberal education, obtained the honors of 
several universities, and accompanied his master 
to Constance ; but, upon Azs imprisonment, has- 
tened to Uberlingen, and on his way to his own 
house was seized, and sent back in chains to Con- 
stance. After a horrible confinement of 340 days 
in a gloomy dungeon, where he was not able to 
read, he was at length condemned to the stake, 
and burned, Mdy 30, 1416. 

Poggio Bracehiolini, a learned Italian, secre- 
tary of the Council, and one of those who were 
officially present at the burning of Jerome, gives 
the following testimony, full of admiration, of the 
talents and fortitude of this christian sufferer. 
‘¢ On his trial, he (Jerome) stood undaunted and 
“intrepid, longing for death! No stoic ever 
*¢ suffered with such constancy of mind. When 
‘¢ he arrived at the place of execution, he stripped 


himself of his garments, and knelt down before 
the 
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<¢ the stake, to which he was soon after died, with 
‘¢ wet ropes and a chain. ‘Then, great pieces of 
¢¢ wood intermixed with straw were piled as high 
‘¢ as his breast. When fire was set to the pile, 
‘6 he began to sing a hymn, which was scarcely 
‘¢ interrupted by the smoke and flame. ‘To the 
‘6 executioner, who was going to apply the fire 
‘¢ behind him, that he might not see it, he called 
‘© out, ‘ Come this way, and kindle it in my 
‘¢ sivht ; for if I had been afraid of it, 1 should 
‘< never have come to this place.’ Thus perished 
‘Ca man, in every respect exemplary—I wasa 
‘¢ witness of his end, and observed every parti- 
‘¢ cular of its process—he died like a philosopher 
‘¢ for neither did Mutius* suffer his hand to be 
‘‘ burned so patient/y as Jerome endured the 
‘*¢ burning. of his whole body ; nor did Socratest 
‘drink the hemlock so cheerfully, as Jerome 
“ submitted to the fire.” 

The 


* Mutius Sceevola having resolved on the destruction of Por- 
senna, King of Etruria, who had besieged Rome, entered the 
royal tent in disguise, and stabbed the king’s secretary, whom 
he had mistaken for the king himself, Mutius was instantly 
seized and interrogated, but gave no other answer than that he 
was a Roman; and, as a proof of his fortitude, laid his right 
hand on an altar of burning coals, and looking sternly at the 


- king, without even uttering a groan, told him that 300 Roman 


youths like himself had entered his camp in disguise, determined 
to destroy him or to perish in the undertaking ! 

+ Socrates, the Athenian philosopher, was accused of ridi- 
culing the gads of the Athenians, and condemned to die by 
drinking hemlock. When the hour arrived, the executioner, 
with tears in his eyes, presented the cup to him, which he 
received with the greatest composure, and drank off with a 
countenance unchanged, 
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The perfidy of the Council towards Huss and 
Jerome, roused the spirit of their followers.— 
They flew to arms, and, for some time, under 
John Ziska, gained repeated successes over their 
enemies, until they were eventually forced to 
retire to a rocky eminence near Prague ; where 
they built a city, which they named Mount 
Tabor, and from thence received the name of 
Taborites. We trace them in 1459 in the moun- 
tainous part of Silesia, maintaining the worship 
of God in all the lovely simplicity of the primi- 
tive Christians ; and, although afterwards com- 
pelled to retire from the rage of their merciless 
persecutors into dens and caves, yet they reso- 
lutely adhered to their glorious principles; and 
survived the malice of their implacable foes. 

But the long desired period was now arrived 


when the axe was to be laid at the very root of 


papal superstition, intolerance and cruelty, and 
by means as unexpected and extraordinary as the 
event was glorious and complete, God delivered 


his faithful oppressed followers from the thraldom : 


under which they had so long groaned. 

The honored instrument employed in this 
grand work, displays most eminently the admi- 
rable wisdom of Jehovah. It required a man of 
a bold, intrepid spirit, at once enterprising and 
resolute, ** who would stand, undaunted, before 
kings, and not be ashamed.” Such a man was 
Lutuer, the dauntless, the persevering Luther ; 
whose memory posterity is bound to revere, and 
whose name will stand in the records of the 
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Christian church as though engraven in cternal 
brass. 

This celebrated Reformer was born at Isleben, 
in Saxony, 1483; and, at the age of eighteen, 
was’sent to Erfurt, where he pursued his studies 
in philosophy and civil law: but in his walks 
one day into the fields, accompanied by a fellow 
student, a flash of lightning came, and ina mo- 
ment his companion was a breathless corpse! ! 
This awfully striking providence, while it pro- 
claimed the uncertainty of life, affected Luther 
so powerfully, that he soon after retired to a mo- 
nastery, and became a monk of the order of St. 
Augustine. 

In the arrangements of Divine Providence, we 
are frequently reminded, that ‘* God’s ways are 
not our ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts.” 
The flash of lightning guided Luther into a 
monastery—to discover what?—a Copy of the 
Bible; which he there found, and which, by 
diligently studying, exhibited to his astonished 
mind how widely the doctrines and discipline of 
the Romish church differed from that only per- 
fect rule of faith and practice! This conviction 
was deepened by a visit to Rome, 1512. On his 
return from that city, he was raised to the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity, and appointed Professor 
of Theology at the new university founded by 


_ Frederic, the Elector of Saxony, at Wittenberg. 


Leo X. son of the renowned Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis, was at that time Pope, and though a man 
of Jetters, and a patron of science, he was at once 
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profligate and avaricious. ‘To discharge certain 
debts due to Madelaine, his sister, and to enable 
him to build the splendid edifice of St. Peters at 
Rome, he granted a commission for the sale of 
Indulgences, which were to deliver the purchaser 
from the punishment of all kinds of sins, past, 
present and future, and might be extended even 
to friends, if required! ‘This nefarious and ab- 
surd traffic was carried on in houses of the worst 
description, and it was even asserted that souls 
were released from purgatory at the instant that 
the sound of the purchase-money was heard in 
the Pope’s treasury. | 

A proceeding so scandalous excited the disgust 
and abhorrence of persons of all classes; yet so 
firmly rooted did the authority of the Pope ap- 
pear, that for a time no one scemed to be pos- 
sessed of sufficient strength and resolution to 
deracinate it. At length Luther advanced and 
entered his protest, which he published in ninety- 
five propositions ; in which he totally denied the 
efficacy of Indulgences, and the right of the Pope 
fo grantthem. These he affixed to the doors of 
the church, Oct. 51, 1517, with a declaration of 
his intention to defend them publicly, and chal- 
lenging the opposcrs of them to a disputation. 

John Tetzel, a dominican monk, who had 
acted as an agent in the sale of the Indulgences, 
alarmed at the theses of Luther, published at 
Frankfort, one hundred and five counter-proposi- 
tions. Eckins, of Augsburg, and Prierias, a 
dominican, appeared also on the same side. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto, Luther had no design of opposing 
the Pope’s authority in the church, or of attempt- 
ing a reformation of its abuses; for he wrote at 
‘the same time to Leo in the most humble and 
submissive style, but *‘ Godiliad put it into his 
heart to do His Will,” and this Will had not 
been yet fully revealed to him. 

Meantime the controversy between the parties 
grew so warm, that upon the representation of 
the Emperor Maximilian, of Germany, Leo 
summoned Luther to appear at Rome within 
sixty days. At first he refused, bat after some 
correspondence upon the subject, the Pope con- 
sented that the cause should be heard in Germany 
and decided by Cardinal Cajetan. The meeting 
took place at Augsburg, but without effect; for 
Luther objected to the stipulated concessions, 
and afterwards published an appeal from the 
Pope to a Gencral Council, Nov. 28, 1518. 

The cause of the Reformation continued to re- 
ceive accessions of strength and support from 
Philip Melancthon, Professor of Greek at Wit- 
tenberg, Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Ulric 
Zuingle, a canon of Zurich. 


(To be continued.) 


Voucanic Ervetions of Mount Tomporo. 


ABOUT a hundred miles to the East of the 
island of Java, lies Sumbama, or as it is called 
Cumbava, in which island at seven o’cleck in the 
morning of the 10th of April £815, three distinct 
columns 
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columns of flame burst forth near the top of the 
Tomboro mountain, and after ascending sepa- 
rately toa very great height, united them in the 
air in a troubled and confused manner. In a 
short time the whole mountain appeared like a 
body of liquid fire, extending itself in every 
direction. ‘The fire and columns of flame cone 
tinued to rage with unabated fury, until it was 
obscured by the darkness caused by the quantity 
of falling stones and ashes, the former of which 
from the size of a walnut to double that of a man’s 
fist, fell very thick about eight o’clock in the 
evening. The ashes began to fall about two 
hours afierwards, and soon after a violent whirl- 
wind ensued, which blew down almost every 
house, and continued almost an hour, tearing up 
by the roots the largest trees and carrying them 
into the air, together with men, houses, cattle, 
and whatever’ else came within its influence.— 

The sea rose nearly twelve fect higher than it 
had been ever known to do before, sweeping 


away the remaining houses and every thing within. 


its reach. No explosions were heard till the 
whirlwind had ceased at. about eleven o’clock, 
but from midnight till the evening of the next day. 
they continued without intermission ; and though 
after that their violence moderated, they did not 
wholly cease for three months afterwards. The 
ashes were carried above three hundred miles, 
causing darkness wherever they went; and the 
report of the dreadful explosions was heard,. and 
the trembling of the earth.felt for more than a 
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thousand miles all round. In one part of the 
island of Java, three hundred miles distant, it 
seemed to be awfully at hand. The sky was over- 
cast at noon-day with clouds of ashes, which the 
sun could not penetrate, and showers of which 
covered the houses, the streets and the fields, to 
the depth of several inches; and amidst this hor- 
rible darkness, explosions were heard at intervals 
like the report of cannon or the noise of distant 
thunder. The eruptions of Aitna and Vesuvius 
bear no comparison in point of duration and vio- 
lence with those of Tomboro; but they are won- 
derful proofs of the power of God, and while we 
rejoice that our happy country is not subject to 
such awful visitations, should fill our minds with 
a deep sense of his omnipotence and goodness. 


YouTuFut Enquiry answered 


Mr. CAREFUL is a man in respectable cir- 
cumstances in the metropolis, and one of those 
— excellent characters whose great desire is to live 
to the glory of God: like Abraham of old, he is 
concerned to teach his children and servants the 
fear of the Lord. (Gen. xviii. 19.) It is his cus- 
tom (because he knows it is bis duty, the neglect 
of which is an awful sin) to call his household 
together morning and evening around the family 
altar, to bless the God of Providence and Grace 
for his mercies, and to ask his guidance through 
allthe changing scenes of time ;—at the close of 
ene morning’s devotions, when the 3d chapter of 

St. John’s 
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— 


St. John’s Gospel had been read, Joseph, the 
eldest son of Mr. C. a lovely child of nine years 
of age, and in whose character some early traits 
of piety appeared, thus addressed his father :— 
_ & My dear Papa, will you explain to me what is 
meant by those words of Jesus Christ to Nico- 
demus, ‘ ve must be born agein ;’ for I perceive 
that Jesus said, it was impossible for any one to 
go to heaven without being born again.”’ Joy 
overspread the countenance of Mr. C. and the 
tears of gratitude started into his eyes, to hear 
an enquiry which proved so much attention on 
the part of a child so young: to whom he re- 
turned for reply —‘* My dear Joseph, we learn 
from the Holy Word of God, that our first pa- 
rents, Adam and Eve, were made pure and holy, 
and placed in the delightful garden of Eden, but 
that Satan (an angel who had fallen from his seat 
in heaven for rebelling against God) by wicked 
devices deceived Eve, and prevailed upon her to 
break the command of God, into which sin Adam 
also fell :—for this offence, God drove them out 
of the happy garden of Eden, and they became 
liable to death here and everlasting death here- 
after; but God, ‘ who is 1ich in mercy,’ pro- 
vided a remedy for fallen man; and promised 
that at the appointed time, his Son, Jesus 
Christ, should come into the world, satisfy his 
Father’s offended justice by his holy life and 
painful death, and so reconcile man to his Maker 
God in the fulness of time sent his beloved Son 


into the world, and at the period to which St, 
| John 
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128 YOUTHFUL ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 
John refers in the chapter I have read, Jesus 
Christ by his preaching was directing men how 
they could be accepted with God, which was by 
the merits of his life and death; but he also 
shewed them that their hearts must be renewed ; 
that, whereas they were wicked and vile by nature 
and practice, all of which procecded from the 
heart, they must undergo a great change, which 
he called being * born again ;’ by which they 
would have new desires, new pursuits, new af- 
fections, new feelings, and be concerned to live 
to God’s glory: or, as the apostle Paul beauti- 
fully describes it, become ‘ new creatures in 
Christ Jesus.’ ’? (2 Cor. v. 17.) 

Joseph. 1 think, Papa, I understand a little 
what you mean, but how is this great change 
produced ? 

Mr. C. By the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
who works in the minds of sinners, turns them 
from darkness to light, and disposes them to love 
God and holiness. 

Joseph. But, Papa, how shall I obtain the 
Holy Spirit’s assistance to do this work in my 
heart, for if all must have this work done, I sup- 
pose I must also; and as I have heard you speak 
so sweetly of heaven, I hope the work will be 
done that I may not fail of going there when I 
die. 

Mr. C. My dear child, the work is all God’s 
own, but he has given us the means of grace—we 
are biessed with the Bible, which we should 
read with prayer; and daily ask of God the gilt 
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of his Holy Spirit, so sweetly promised in Luke, 
xi, 13, 

Joseph. O my dear Papa, I hope God will 
teach me to pray, and enable me to understand 
his Holy Word ; grant that I may be born again, 
that I may go to heayen at last. But was it not 
great love in Jesus Christ to die for sinners ? 

Mr. C. Yes, my dear; it was the greatest in- 
stance of love ever known, and we ought to love 
Jesus above all others, for had he not conde- 
scended to undertake our salvation and die in our 
stead, we must all have perished: don’t you re- 
member how sweetly St. Paul speaks of the Sa- 
viour’s love—‘* Ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor, that we through his po- 
verty might be rich.” (2 Cor. vii. 9.) 

Joseph. Well, I hope I love this dear Saviour, 
and that I shall love him more and more; and 
that he will bring me to heaven at last. 

Mr, C. My dear boy, you need not doubt but 
if you seek him earnestly he will save you, for 
he has most kindly said, ** I love them that love 
me, and those that seek me early shall find me.” 
(Prov. viii. 17.) 

Joseph. I thank you, my dear Papa, for the 
instruction you have given me; I hope [ shall 

be enabled to attend thereto, and be better for it. 
The Power of 
An Anecdote, 

THE late Rev. Dr. Jennings was once called 

to visita poor man ina remote part of the coun- 


try, 
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try, lying dangerously ill in a mean cottage, whd, 
in answer to the enquiries of the Doctor, ob. 
served, ‘* Sir, I am very near my grave ;. my te 
ligious creed is the same as Job’s was,’’ Chap. 
xiii. as ** Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in J-was born in sin, and by my evil 
ways aiiaas myself into the miry clay; but 


' God has mereifully preserved me from the hor- 


rible pit, and set my feet upon a rock, and that 
rock is Christ Jesus.”—* Have you never any 
doubts ?”” said Dr. Jennings.—“ Yes, Sir,” said 


he, “ sometimes, when I begin to reason, I think 


that He who can pardon, must be greater than He 
who suffered ; but when I open my Bible, faith 
tells me-that my Saviour is equal to the Farner, 
to Him who was crucified, I can say, my Lord 
and my God.” Dr. Jennings enquired into ‘his 
temporal circumstances, and ‘learning that they 
were vory low, asked if he wanted any thing: — 
“ Oh! Sir,” replied he, ** Iam a poor.man, and 
if L were to begin wanting, I might go. on tothe 


_ end of my days. . I haye every thing I can ex-° 


pect, and have learned therewith to be content ;” | 
but on being pressed to name something that. 
might add to his comfort, he observed that he 
snould be thankful for alittle: vinegar to moisten . 
his lips. This account is authentic, and certainly 
shows the faithfulness of God to his people when — 
standing on the verge of the grave. Submission” 
to God’s will, and satisfaction with it, result from 
the power of true religion on.the mind, and should 
teach us that, destitute of that power, our prates- 
sion of religion i is lighter than vanity. 
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AppREss to Fo UTI. 


My DEAR ourn, 


THE season of youth may be well said to be 
that of hope and promise.» You are the*hope of 
your dear and beloved parents; and, if you aré ~ 
training in’ the ways of godliness, the hope ofthe — 
church, and the hope of your country. Youth 
js the season of buds and blossoms. Your's; 
trust, look fair, and promise well, and my earnest 
desire is that your fruits may be good and grace- 
ful, and so abundant that no one hope fornied of 
you, by those whose are fixed upon you; 
may ever fail. 
But I. wish to speak to you a little, not about’ 
the hopes-which others form concerning you, but” 
of the hopes which swell ‘your own bosoms, and 
are now acting upon yourselves. Will you'then: 
listen for a few minutes to one who is your friend, | 
and who has, years ago; been at the age at which . 
you now-aref. 
You to. whom this will-come, will 
not be of the wholly uninstructed : I may, there- 
fore, fairly reckon upon your knowing that nore | 
is an important passion, ‘and whether of good or - 
bad tendency, i is very influential upon practice, 
Indeed it is almost proverbial, that a man without 
hope, (which. is equivalent to being in despair,) — 
is but as dead. Hope gives life and elasticity to 
every effort. -He whe n/n to become a pro- 
ficient in any pursuit; is cheered by that hope of 
to pape to attain it :—he then 
‘pursues 


? 
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purtues his object steadily. The man of Law 
makes legality his chief study. Medicine, and 
whatever relates to the healing art, occupies 
chiefly the intended Physician: and the affairs 
of commerce, him who hopes to succeed as a 
Merchant. The Chemist, how. greatly does he 
labour! and the Literary man, who looks for 
length of fame—how unwearied! What sacri- 
fices is he not ready to make! and why? Lively 
hope stimulates him. 

Perseverance is a sure and noble fruit of hope 
in. exercise. Hope is called an anchor of the. 
soul, because it keeps it steady and firm. Cur- 
rents cannot drift the ship away. Winds may - 
fiercely blow, and waves tumultuous rise in vain, 
while the anchor holds. So. important is the 
anchor to the mariner, that the anchor in due 
weight, and its cable of due size, are among the 
main equipments for the voyage. Not less essen- 
tial is hope as to the voyage of life, and this, my 
dear Youth, is that to which I want to bring 
your attention. | 

Each ship must have its own anchor, and each 
Youth must have his own hope—one suited to 
himself as to this life; but every one should have 
for a sheet anchor, ‘* A good hope through 
grace !”’ 

My question to each of you jis, have you this 
hope? Have you ever seriously thought about 
it? Youare, I trust, so. well informed as not to’ 
néed that I should tell you, that a mere general 
hope is little. better than a fool’s paradise. If 
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such a hope as that be worthy the name of an 
anchor, it is an anchor of so light weight, that it 
will only deceive those who trust to it. The first 
strong current, a blast of contrary wind, or the 
swellings of the billows of affliction, will shew 
that it does not, because it cannot become a hold 
to the soul. A true hope must be a definite and 
well considered hope, and is a fully approved 
expectation. 

Have you, my dear Youth, yet more than in 
a general manner set out for a chosen, a fixed. 
destination ?—one which your determination is 
to arrive at, if possible, and that you will bend to 
its attainment, every faculty you possess? A 
ship bound toa particular Port, looks to no other 
destination : does not go on a wild cruize: looks. 
not into every harbour; but constantly does her 
utinost to day her course. Contrary winds may 
sometimes impede: currents may cause her to 
fall to leeward of the right track ; but she beats 
up with unwearied toil against adverse winds, 
and steers so as to avoid the effects of currents 
which would take her from her course. If she 
ever comes to anchor, it is but fora time; wait- 
ing a more favorable gale, or the change ofa 
resisting tide. Hope never forsakes the Master’s 
mind ;—he subdues courageously all the obstacles 
which he can overcome, and he waits patiently 
the’termination of those which he cannot con- 
gucr. But he is always diligently watching for 
the first moment in which he can proceed for his 
destined haven, toward which lope stretches out 
her neck, and gives him wings to fly. 
VOL. Ill, N.S. 
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How few of us can bear comparison with the 
mariner, if enquired of as to our professed object 
of gaining the realms of everlasting joy! How 
many in a Christian land! how many ia what,’ 
in England, is cailed the religious world, may, 
if this be the description of hope, be said to begin 
and end life’s devious cruize without it. You, 
my friends, are beginning your voyage. Will 
you act so unwisely ?—Forbid it every thing for 
which you were created! Be your’s the choice 
of the people of Israel, who joyfully acknow- 
ledged ‘The Lord, he is God!”—and your's 
the resolution of Joshua, ** As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” Let your fixed 
thought be upon your professed point of desti- 
nation—heaven! Let your treasure be there, 
that your heart may be there also. Delight and 
cheer your way with frequent contemplation of 
its pleasures, growing hope of mingling for ever 
with the spirits of the just made perfect, will pu- 
rify your life. Hope is lively and always ope- | 
rative. The constant tendency of the hope of 
the Gospel is to purge away sin. Cherish then 
to your utmost, that good hope through grace, 
which is built upon Christ, (he rock of ages. 
Feed that hope by a daily recurrence to Gospel 
promises. Examine whether your hope be in 
exercise. If it faint, renew it by a diligent use 
of the means of grace, and so * may the God of 
hope fill you with all joy and peace im believing, 
that ye may abuund in hope through the power 
of the Holy Ghost.” M. 
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at 


Turkisn Cruetty; or, a Short Account of 
the BasTinapbo. 


(From Observations on the Manners, &c. of the Egyptians, by 
J. Anres, Esq. 12mo, Dublin, 1801, p. 146.) 


“ ON the fifteenth of November, 1779, Mr. 
Antes, returning from a short country excursion 
to Grand Cairo, was seized by some of the at- 
tendants of Osman Bey, a mamaluke chief; and, 
after stripping him of his clothes, they demanded 
money ; which he not having about him, they 
dragged him before the Bey, telling him that he 
was an European, from whom he might get 
something. In order to extort money from him, 
the Bey ordered him to be bastinadoed: they 
first threw him down flat on his face, and then 
bent up his legs, so that the soles of his feet were 
horizontal; they then brought a strong staff, 
about six feet long, with an iron chain fixed to it 
at both ends. This chain they threw round both 
feet above the ancles, and twisted them together ; 
and two fellows on each side, provided with what 
they call a corbage, held up the soles of the feet 
by means of the stick. When thus placed, an 
officer whispered in hisear, ‘‘ Do not suffer your- 
self to be beaten; give hima thousand dollars, 
and he will let you go.” Mr. Antes, not willing 
to give up the money which he bad received for 
the goods of other merchants, refused: the two 
men then began to beat the soles of his feet, at 
first moderately ; but when.a second application. 
for money was refused, and then the demand was. 
two thousand dollars, they began to lay on more: 
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| | | roughly, and every stroke felt like the application 
i of a red hot poker. - Finding they could get no 
oR money, supposing he might have some choice 
E | goods, a third application was made to him by 
i i i the officer: he told them he had a fine silver 


mounted blunderbuss at his lodging, which he 
would give. The Bey asked what he offqred 5 
the officersneered, and said, bin carabina, i.e: 
** one blunderbuss;’” on which the Bey said, 
etirup il kulp, *‘ beat the dog :” then they began - 


— 


e 


~ 


to lay on with all their might. At first,’ says 
| ‘ Mr. Antes, ‘the. pain was excruciating; but 
: after some time my feeling grew numb, and it 
was like beating a bag of wool.’ Finding that 
nothing was to be got from him, and knowing 
BR that he had done nothing to deserve punishment, 
t Tal the Bey ordered them to let him go. One of the 
Be attendants anointed his feet, and bound-them up 


with some rags, put him on an-ass, and conducted 
him to his house in Cairo; and laid him on his — 
bed, where he was confined for six weeks before 
he could walk even with crutches ; and for more 
than three years his feet and ancles were very — 
much swelled; and, though twenty years had 
elapsed, when he published this account, his feet 
and ancles were! so affected, that on any 
exertion they were accustomed to swell. 
** He mention’, instances.of the bastinado havs 
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| i ing been applied for three days successively ; and, 
ifthe person survived, the feetiwere rendered use- 
AY 4ess for life ; general, he observes, when 
strokes 
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CHRIST AND MAHOMET COMPARED. 


sing occasion, he thus’ piously describés ¢ at 
once gave up myself for Tost, well knowing that: 
my life depended on the caprtice ‘of a brate’ in: 
human shape; and havitig Heard and seé'such: 
examples of unrelenting cruelty; F could not ex- 


pect to fare better than’ others had don? before: 


me: I had therefore nothing left bat to cast mir7-. 
self on the mercy of God; commending my sorll to 
; and indeed’ must in gratitadé confess, that 
experienced his support’ most powérfully 


F could have bought my lifé for one‘ halfpenny,. 
¥ should, I believe,. have hesitated’ to accept the: 


Curist and Mauomet compared... 

GO‘ to your natural’ religion, lay before her- 
atid’ Kis dis¢iples arrayed in armour: 
and in blood, riding in triumph over the spoils. 
of thousands and ten thousands, who fell by his: 
victorious sword: Shew her the cities which he 
set in flames, the countries which he ravaged and 
destroyed,. and the miserable distress of all the: 
inhabitants’ of the éartl: When’ she’ Has‘ viewed’ 
him in this‘seenée, carry her into his retirements, 
shew her thé Prophet’s chamber, his concubines, 
and' wives, antl lét-Her‘see his aduleries; arid hear 


strokes, the blood gushes from the mouth and 
nose, and they die either under oF soon after the’ 


« How he felt his mind affected on this distréy.. 


so: 
that alf fear of death was takén from me, and if 


- 


~~ 


operatton. | 


MAXIMS, 
— 


him allege revelation and his divine commission 
to justify his lusts and his oppressions. When 
Mal she is tired of this prospect, then shew her the 
iit blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to 
| i} | all the sons of men, patiently instructing the 
Med ignorant and the perverse. Let her see him in 
his most retired privacies, let her follow him to 
the mount and hear his devotions and suppli- 
cations to God. Carry her to his table, to view 
his poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. 
Let her see him injured, but not provoked ; let 
her attend him to the tribunal, and consider the 
patience with which he endured the scoffs and 
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i a reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his 

i cross, and let her view him in the agonies of 

Wh) death, and hear his last prayer for his perse- 
bk | cutors—“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they When natural religion has 

ee | viewed both, ask which is the Prophet of God? 

Hie! But her answer we have already had, when she 

i | 1 saw part of this scene through the eyes of the 

a : | Centurion who attended at the cross; by him 
i | she said, *‘ Truly this was the Son of God.” 

SHERLOCK. 

| Maxims. 

Hi Ambition, like the bird in the fable, has a 

strong wing, and an insatiable appetite. 

Duke of Sully. 

ini ae We never know all the value of a moment ; 

if} in this, the wisest are often deceived. Ibid. 
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SPRING. 
Shall man remain forgotten in the dust, 
When fate relenting lets the flowers revive ? 
BEATTIE. 


HOARY Winter haste away, 
Bearded sire of storms and snows, 
Shrouded in thy mantle grey, 
Let the north wind as it blows, 
Bear thee to the distant pole, 
Where antarctic billows roll. 


Go, for now the flowers of spring, 
Bright’ning on the gay parterre, 
Shrink beneath thy rugged wing, 
Courting Zephyr’s gentler care: 
Winter go, thy reign is past, 
And with thee bear the churlish blast. 


Cheer’d by Sol’s returning heat, 
Health and pleasure smiling come, 

Spring in all her charms to meet, | 
Welcome to the rural home. 

Flora weaves her garland gay, 
Birds attune the roundelay, 


Youth and beauty join the song, 
Sweeter than Apollo’s lyre ; 
Gaily dance the hours along, 
Hope and love the train inspire ; 
Nature holds in yonder dell 
Spring’s delightful festival. 
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Rous’d by heaven's inspiring breath, 
Newly drest in verdure bright, 

Sav’d from winter’s icy death, 
Cheer’d again by living light, 

Well may nature’s songs abound, 

And pleasure tread the mazy round. 


Who that feels the vital stream, 
Quicken’d by the warmth of spring, 
Will not hail the cheering beam, 
Join the tuneful choirs that sing, 
Praise to tlim whose power can dress- 
Creation in such loveliness? 


Who that marks with curious eyes,. 
Nature’s renovated bloom, 
Sees not human ruins rise 
From. the low and silent tomb ;. 
Sees not death’s dark shades disperse,. 
And spring delight the universe ? 


Yes! the great, the sov’reign power, 

That now renews the smiling earth, 
New clothes the trees, repaints. the flower, 
And gives the embryo blossom birth, 

Shall penetrate the gloomy grave, 
And man from death’s dominion save ! 


Strew’d like autumn leaves around,, 
Mortals their kindred. dust,. 
Sink dishonor'd to the ground,,. 
Smitten. by the-sentence just ;. 
Long and drear the wint'ry reign,. 
Yet the spring shall bloom again. 
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POETRY. 


Bursting from the cold embrace, 
Rescued from the grasp of death, 
Cloth’d with more than angel grace, 
Saints who now resign their breath, 
Living plants from dust shall rise, 
Bloom immortal in the skies. 


There beneath a milder cline, 
There prevails perpetual spring, 
Fearful storms of death and time, 
Sweep not with destructive wing, 
Sultry suns no more invade, 
Flowers perennial never fade. 


Christian! while thy thankful mind 
Joins in nature’s choral song, 
Pleasures purer, more refin’d, 
Higher hopes to thee belong: 
Spring with all its grace appears, 
Emblem of unfading years. 


Sweet, when darkling storms have shied 
Tenfold blackness o’er the night, 
Sweetly from the ocean bed 
Breaks the radiant morning light ; 
Sweet, when winter's horrors cease, 
Spring’s fair flowers, and gales of peace. 


Brighter on that glorious morn, 
Shall the sun eternal rise, 
Fairer shall that spring return, 
When descending from the skies, 
Christ shall chase the grave’s dark gloom, 
And give his plants perpetual bloom, 


March. A. B. 
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THE CHILD’S SONG OF THE LOVE OF 
JESUS. 

WHILE angels please their Monarch’s ear, 

With hallelujahs, and with songs, 

From Heaven, He condescends to hear, 

The lisping notes of infant tongues. 


A feeble child presumes to bless, 

The name of Him—who reigns above; 
Would shout aloud His matchless grace, 
And sing the wonders of His love. 


For me—He left those higher skies, 

And cloth’d Himself in humble clay ; 
That I, to paradise might rise, 

And dwell with Him in endless day. 


For me—the dreadful weight He bore, 
Of sin and sorrow, guilt and pain; 
That a poor child for evermore, 

Might joys unspeakable obtain. 


For me—He wore the thorny crown, 
And the mock robe of purple dress ; 
That He, my temples might adorn, 
And clothe my soul with righteousness, 


For me—my foes He did destroy, 
When on the cross he groan’d and died ; 
That life and peace I might enjoy, 
And reign in glory by His side! 
_ THE NEGLECTED BIBLE. 

A BIBLE once, which long neglected lay, 


Thus to its careless owner seem'd to say :— 
“ Stop thoughtless youth, one moment’s space resign, 
And to my silent speech thine ear incline ; 
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Here near thy bed ‘I long have lain in view, 
Though wholly overlooked till now by you. 
Cease, then, thy faithful friend’s advice to slight, 
And though | am not yet thy chief delight, 

If thou wilt hear, I can to thee impart, 

Those wholesome truths which purify the heart. 
Keen pain at first they cause—but thou shalt find, 
I only wound—that God may heal the mind. 
Come listen to my call—no longer stay ; 
Destruction, death, and hell, attend delay. 

In me true wisdom reigns, and virtue pure, 

All sorrows, griefs, and woes, my med’cines cure. 
When deep affliction fills thine eyes with tears, 
My faithful premises shall calm thy fears ; 
Substantial peace I yield when death is nigh, 

And fix thy hopes on bliss beyond the sky, © 

Ah! then will be the time that I shall be 
Remember’d well, though now forgot by thee !” 


S. A. S. 
— 


TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
On Ephesians iv. 30. 
Sacred spirit, set thy seal, 
Let us now thy influence feel, 
On each sinful heart impress, 
Peace, and joy, and righteousness. 


Sacred spirit, witness bear, 
That we all thy subjects are, 
Wash us in the Saviour’s blood, 
Make us sons and heirs of God. 


Sacred spirit, purify, 

Fit us for the upper sky, 

Thee O may we never grieve, 
But with steadfastness believe. 


Sacred 
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144 PORTRY. 
: 
Sacred spirit, now impart, 
Grace divine to every heart, 
May we conquer self and sin, 
‘And the prize of glory win! 
AMICUS VERUS. 


Translation of Latin verse, page 108. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH. 
Death, the short way to everlasting life, 
Of sin and sorrow ends the painful strife, 
Not thy destruction, Christian, but the gate 
To those enjoyments which thy soul await. 


B. V. 


BRIEF Death admits thee from this world of strife, 
To the blest scenes of everlasting life : 
Still let not vanquish’d death exulting state 


Himself the way, who merely forms the gate! 
V. 


| DEATH, the short path to hife immortal shows ; 


Death tien is life's commencement, not its close. 


PHILO. 


SHORT Death’s the path to endless life to you; 


. Not Death indeed, but life begun anew ! 


T. H. 


DEATH leads the way where life shall close, 
Yet doth life’s portals wide extend ! 
Hie cannot shut, but open throws 


The gates of life that shall not end, 

R, S. 
THOUGH we must quit this mortal state, 
Immortal souls can never die; 
Death to the Christian is the gate 


Of everlasting life on high, 


G. A. 
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ALTARS are undoubtedly as ancient as sa- 


iti 
crifices, which were instituted after the fall of i ; his 
man, to signify that it was only through the See 
sacrificial atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘ee i 


that he could receive the pardon of his sins, and 
be restored to the spiritual image and fayor of 
his divine Creator. The carliest altars of which 
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we find any express testimony, are those of 
Noah and Abraham—Gen. viii. 20. xii. 7. 
xxii. 9. though the offerings which Cain and 
Abel brought, Gen. iv. 3, 4, necessarily imply 
something of the kind to have been known in 
their day. These patriarchal altars were formed 
of rude materials. They were easily built, and 
therefore in general temporary ; hence we find the 
altar which Jacob set up at Bethel, was merely 
the stone on which he rested, Gen. xxviii. 18, 22.: 
such also was Gideon’s altar, Judges vi. 24.: and 
from Exod. xx. 24. it appears that the first altar 
which” Moses erected by the command of God 
was made of earth. The Jews often gave the 
name * altars” to a kind of tables raised in the 
country or fields, on which sacrifices were of- 
tered to God ; thus we often read that in various 
places an sitar was built unto the Lord. 

Under the Mosaical Dispensation, the prin- 
cipal altars of the Jews were the altar of incense, 
which will be the subject of a futfire description ; 
the. table or altar of shew-bread already de- 
scribed, and the altar of barnt offering alove 
depicted. This altar was placed towards the 
east end of the Court of the Tabernacle, and at 
such a convenient distance from it, that ihe 
smoke of the fire which was constantly burning 
on the altar, might not sully the costly furniture 
of the Tabernacle, It was about eight fect 
square, and five feet and a half high. It was 
made of chittim wood plated with brass, and 
had four brass rings, through which were put 
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two bars, by which it was carried on the shoulders 
of the priests. The four horns, one at each of 
the four corners, are supposed to have served for 
the steadying the altar when carried, and for 
tying the victims, according to the altusiot of 
David, Psalm cxviii. 27.5; but it is not said 
whether they were straight or curved. ‘Fhe fire 
of this altar was kept upon a square grate, sus- 
pended by rings at the corners, and possibly 
by chains in the cavity of the altar. The fire 
was considered as sacred, having first descended 
upon it from Heaven, Lev. ix. 24.; it was 
therefore never suffered to go out, Ley. vi. 13. 
From hence, probably, the Chaldeans and Per- 
sians borrowed their notion of the saered fire, 
which they preserved with religious care and 
attention ; @ custom which afterwards passed 
from them to the Greeks and Romans. 
This altar was beaten down and destroyed by 
the Babylonians at the burning of the temple, 
but it was replaced, Ezra iii. 3. on the return 
of the Jews from captivity. It then formed a 
large pile of unhewn stone, forty-eight feet square 
at the bottom, and gradually diminishing to the 
top or hearth, which was a square of thirty-six 
feet, and a foot and half high. ‘This part was 
made of solid brass, and from it the whole was 
called the brazen altar: for it cannot be ima- 
gined that it was all made of that metal. The 
Kibbesh, or ascent up to the altar, as seen above, 
was by a gentle rising of forty-eight feet long 
anid twenty-four broad, and led to the upper 
n2 benching-in 
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beaching-in which bordefed the hearth on the 
toprol the altar. 

‘Phe [-Lleathens, anong whom we may almost 
iivariably trace the corrupted remains of Di- 
vine Institutions, at first, made altars of turf; 
and afterwards of stone, marble, wood, and even 
of horn, as that of Apollo in Delos, Before 
temples were In use, their altars were erected in 
groves, in high places, and on the tops of moun- 
tains. ‘To this the words of Moses, Lev. xxvi. 
30. and the denunciations of the prophets allude— 
Ezek. vi. 34. Hos. x. 8. The deluded worship- 
pers of wood and stone, or of imaginary and 
even infernal idols, generally inscribed upon cach 
altar the name or attribute of the idol to whom 
it was dedicated.. Hence the altar, mentioned 
Acts xvil..23. formed by the Apostle Paul at 
Athens, was inscribed to *¢ the unknown God.” 
Lhe heathen altars were of various kinds, and 
were. dedicated to false gods, heroes, virtues, 
vices, diseases, reptiles ; in short, to every thing 
except the one true and ever blessed God. These 
altars were. portable or stationary, public and 
private, and were also of different figures, as 
sound, square, or triangular. ‘They were uni- 
versally turned toward the east, and generally 
ornamented with sculpture and bas-relief, in 
addition to the inscriptions to the idols for whose 
worship they were built, and whose distinguish- 
ing symbols generally constituted their chief 
ornaments. They had horns like those ef the 


Jews, to which the victims were fastened, and 
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the criminals who fled for refuge to the altar 
laid hold of these horns, by which the ancient 
pagans used to swear in forming alliances, or 
confirming treaties of peace. 

Altar is sometimes, but improperly used among 
Christians for a square table, placed on the 
eastern side of the church, where it is raised a 
little above the floor, and set apart for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. Its form does not in 
the least resemble the patriarchal or Jewish 
altars, which are the undoubted originals of all 
others; and as the Eucharist was instituted by 
our Blessed Lord at supper and upon a table, 
in the form of which all modern altars are made, 
it is more significantly called the Communion 
Fable. 


INTELLECTUAL TASTE. 


WHEN Adam and Eve first awoke to ex- 
istence, and belield the fair creation, it is not 
very difficult to imagine what must have been 
the principal subjects of their thoughis, their 
discourse, and their employments. ‘The scrip- 
tures, which never descend to those particulars 
which are merely calculated to gratify curiosity, 
are silent on this subject. Yet we may infer 


without any doubt, that the perfections of their 
Maker were the primary objects of their regard ; 
and that to adere and praise Him was their 
highest and most delightful employment. Next 
to this, we may reasonably conclude, that their 
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altention was excited to a contemplation of his 
works; both in acdimiration of their beauty and 
grandeur, and in investigating their principles 
and laws. When the san, descending in a 
golden mist, sunk behind the hills of Paradise, 
can we suppose that our first parents were un- 
aflected by the sublimity of the spectacle, or 
that they beheld without emotions of wonder and 
delight, and intelligent curiosity, the moon rising 
in her beauty, and shedding her tender light on 
their peaceful plains? When they arose at early 
dawn from tranquil sleep, while the morning 
stars yet sang together, would not they feel dis- 
posed, like all the sons of God, to shout for joy? 
The representations of our great Poet on this 
subject, although they claim not the authority of 
revelation, yet, are so natural and affecting, that 


we can scarcely suppose them to differ widely 
from the reality. When, 


Morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pear}.” 


Milton supposes the innocent and happy pair 
to unite in that sublime hymn, in which the 
elorious works” of the Parent of good” are 
invited to be * vocal in His praise ;”? by which, 
and all their discourses, he represents them as 
susceptible of the refined pleasures of taste, and 
alive to high intellectual enjoyments. Indeed, 
to suppose them insensible to the beauties of 
creation, indifferent and inattentive to the grand 
phenomena of nature, would be to conclude, that 
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instead of being formed rational and intelligent, 
they were sent into existence in the condition of 
untaught savages, It is true, that even. during 
their state of innocency, they were not exempt 
from manual employments. For although the 
ground not having yet been cursed, brought 
forth neither thorns nor thistles, yet Adam, we 
are told, was placed in the garden to till it, and 
to dress it; and Ive had doubtless an appro- 
priate task in preparing the simple meal, adorning 
the leafy bower, and tending the luxuriant 
crowth of her fruits and flowers. But that these 
domestic offices did not engross her so much as 
to diminish her taste for more elevated pursuits, 
is beautifully intimated by the Poet ; when after 
relating how (modestly retiring from the philo- 
sophical discourse between the angel and her 
husband,) she— 


Went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
To visit how they prospered ; 


he adds, 


‘© Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high.” 


That such were the feelings and interests of 
our first parents few will dispute: for it would 
have been strange indeed, if, under such peculiar 
circumstances, when all was new and strange, 
and when they were just come from the hands of 
their Creator, perfect and intelligent, they had 
been unmindful of Him, and of his works. This 
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being granted, may it not fairly be inquired 
whether any such essential difference exists bee 
tween their circumstances and ours, as to render 
a meaner taste, and lower objects of pursuit 
reasonable in us their descendants ? 

To young people just awaking from the dreams 
of childhood, and becoming capable of obser- 
vation and reflection, is not this fair world with 
the interesting phenomena of nature, in fact, as 
new as it was to its first inhabitants? Have not 
they also every thing to see, to investigate, and 
to admire? True, the earth has now existed 
nearly 6000 years ; and the works of nature have 
been explored and admired by the intellectual 
of mankind, in every successive generation. Y cet, 
to the youth of this generation, it is as it were 
a new creation: the young are new to them- 
selves; and all that surrounds them is new to 
them. ‘The language of Adam, describing his 
emotions upon first starting into being, may be 
adopted by every truly intelligent young person, 
in reference to the time they first began to think 
and to observe. 

** Straight toward heaven my wondering eyes I turned, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky : 
About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, aud shady-woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of marmuring streams; by these, 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walked or flew ; 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smiled ; 


With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflowed. 
Myself 1 then perused,” 


And happy they, who like him, discerning 
the 
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the great Creator in his works, sun up all by 
exclaiming’, 


“ Tell me how I may know Him, how adore!” 


But is it not equally strange and lamentable, 
when, so far from admiration being awakened, 
and curiosity excited by the beautiful and sub- 
lime objects of creation, and the great secrets of 
nature, the mind is satisfied with the most trifling 
pursuits and childish amusements ?—whien al- 
ternate attention to dress, visiting, and superficial 
acquirements, are suffered to engross all the time, 
or at least to engage all the interest ? 

If Milton had represented our mother Eve, 
when not occupied by the concerns of the do- 
mestic bower, as devoting her leisure hours to 
binding flowers in wreaths and garlands, where- 
with to adorn herself,—if he had told us that she 
and Adam spent their eyenings.in playing with 
pebbles, dancing on the turf, or in idle conver- 
sation, rising and retiring to rest without any 
devout acknowledgments to their Maker, we 
should certainly have considered it a most absurd, 
unnatural, and degrading representation, even 
after they had fallen from their first estate. Yet 
how many of their descendants are there, even 
in the most civilized and evangelized parts of 
the globe, whose time is spent to no better pur- 
pose! A young lady who rises without prayer, 
er with only a heartless and formal performance 
of it, who spends her morning in preparing 
ornaments of dress, or in pursuits equally trifling, 


and devotes her evening to gay amusements, or 
even 
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— 
even to the more creditable recreation of sober 
visiting, and returning weary or disstpated, for- 
gets to call upon God, is surely no less unmind- 
ful of the dignity of her nature, and the great 
ends of her existence. 

Perhaps the subjoined verses may serve to 
illustrate the subject, by exemplifying the dif- 
ference between a trifling and an_ intellectual 
taste. 


It was a pleasant winter’s night, 

The sky was clear and the stars were bright, 
The air was fresh and cold; 

But all within was warm and tight, 

And the fire-flame cast a flashing light 

On the carpet red, and the ceiling white, 
And on the curtain-fold. 


Here Anne and Martha idly sit, 
Because the candles are not lit, 
And both are tired of play; 
- And Anne was tired of Martha’s chat 
About the trimming to her hat, 
For her mother had said (she was sure of that) 
She would trim their hats that day. 


So rising as quickly as she could, 
Anne went to the window, and there she stood; 
The sash, which reached the floor, displayed 
Tv view the pleasant garden-shade, 

For the curtains were not drawn; 
And she was pleased to stand and see 
The moon shine on the laurel tree ;— 
How, when the wind the foliage heaves, 
It sparkles on the glossy leaves ; 

And 
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And what soft light and shade were shed 

On every bush and every bed, 

And what a sheet of light was spread 
Over the level lawn, 


Then roved her eye from star to star, 
And soon her thoughts had fled as far; 
For thought has neither chain nor bar, 
It ranges fair and free: 
And as she had not wings to fly 
Amid the starry realms on high, 
She marvelled that a mortal eye 
Those distant worlds could see, 


Their gentle mother enters now, 
And pleasure gladdens mother’s brow; 
For lo! on either hand she bears 
With tender touch, these hats of theirs; 
While in her basket store is seen 
Some glossy yards of ribbon green; 
And having now unrolled it, 
Behold, with light and dexterous hand, 
phe forms the bow, she twines the band; 
And there does eager Martha stand, 
Suggesting this, approving that, 
And all her soul is in her hat, 
(Full large enough to hold it.) 


Nor think that thoughtful Anne defers 


To thank her mother, too, for her’s : 


She came, and with a grateful look, 

And duteous word, her hat she took, 
And bore. it to its place : 

Yet that fair ribbon, bright and new, 

Scarce cared she if ’twas green or blue; 
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For now her mind was braced with thought, 
Some nobler happiness it sought #1 
Than ’ere, with nicest art, was wrought is 

With ribbon, pearl, or lace. 


As years increased, still Anne inclined 
‘To train and cultivate her mind, 
At reason’s nobler voice : 
While Martha strove with equal care, 
To deck her person light and fair : 
Now, reader, these pursuits compare, 
Compare—and make your choice. 


— 


Q. 


The REFORMATION. 


(Continued from page 124.) 


Sketch of the ‘Life of Erasmus.— Testimony of Dr. 
Robertson. — Zuingle.—Melancthon.—Luther ex- 
communicated by Leo.—His conduct in return. — 
i i Diet of Worms.—Death of Leo and succession of 

Bu Adrian V1.—Clement Vi1.—Second Diet at Spires. 
i ae Origin of the word Protestant.—Diet at Auys- 
burg.— Augsburg Confession.—Alliance of the 

Protestant Princes-—=Treaty of Nuremberg.— 
1519--1552. @ 
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| Tie HAVING mentioned the names of Erasmus, 
ee Zuingle, and Melancthon, it will not be improper 
oar to give some account of these-emineut persons. 
Erasmus (Desiderius) was born at Rotterdam, 
1467. His early education was greatly promoted 
by his father, who sent him at the age of nine 
years to Daventer, in Guelderland, where his 
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attainments were so great, that his instructors 
predicted that he would one day be the wonder 
of Germany. Pope Adrian VI. was educated 
with him, and proved his constant friend. Upon 
the decease of his father, his guardians, in order 
to possess themselves of Ins patrimony, deter- 
mined upon bringing him to a monastic life; and 


to accomplish their execrable project, removed him- 


from one convent to another, till in 1486, he took 
the habit among the regular canons at Stem, near 
Tergon. At length he was recommended to the 
Archbishop of Cambray, with whom he remained 
till 1496, when he proceeded to Paris, and there 
attended to the private instructions of youth. 
He visited England in 1497, where he was 
cordially received by the most eminent scholars 
of the day, and from them derived an acquaint- 
ance with the Greek, of which tll then he had 
been ignorant. He studied theology at Louvain, 
i 1502, under Dr. Adiian Florent, (afterwards 
Pope Adrian,) and in four years took his doctor’s 
degree at Turin. During his residence at Padua, 
he was tutor to Alexander, natural son of James [V. 


of Scotland, and was nominated to the Arche 


bishopric of St. Andrew. He appears to have 
been extremely attached to’ England, since in 
1510, at the desire of Henry VIII., he paid a 
third visit to this country, and was appointed 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity and Greek Pro- 
fessor, In 1515, his New Testament iu Greek, 
and the Epistles of Jerome were published at 
Basil. Luther wrote to him’on the subject of 
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158 THE REFORMATION, 
the Reformation, 1519; but although in his answer 
he expressed his entire approbation of the attempt 
at reforming the church, yet he had not courage 
sufficient to give it his public countenance, con- 
sequently was not greatly beloved by either 
party; for ‘on such atheme ’twas impious to 
be calm,” and in so sacred a cause neutrality and 
supineness were inadmissible. . He died at Basil, 
1536, and was buried in the cathedral. A statue 
erected to his memory in the great square still 
exists. His works, consisting of ten volumes, 
folio, were printed at Leyden, 1706. 

“ Erasmus (says Dr. Robertson) must be con- 
sidered as his (Luther’s) forerunner and auxiliary 
in this war upon the church. He first scattered 
the seed which Luther cherished and brought to 
maturity. -His raillery and oblique censures pre- 
pared the way for Luther’s invectives and more 
direct attacks, In this light, Erasmus appeared 
to the zealous defenders of the Romish church 
im his own times. In this light he must be con- 
sidered by every person conversant in the history 
of that period.” | 

ZUINGLE the celebrated Swiss reformer, was 
born at Wildhausen, 1487, He first declaimed 
against popery at: Glaris, and attacked Simon of 
Milan, the associate of Tetzel, in the sale of in- 
dulgences. Being afterwards invited to Zurich, 
he disputed in public with great moderation and 
temper, against the errors and superstitions of 
popery, aud so effectually influenced the civil 
power to favor his sentiments and designs, that 
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two assemblies were at length convened at Zurich ; 
of which, the first authorized his measures, and the 
second abolished the ceremonies of the church of 
Rome. After his death m 1531, his doctrines 
were diffused by Calvin, Beza, and. others; his 
works are contained iw four volumes folio. 

Melancthon, another of these excellent worthies, 
was born at Bretten, 1497, in the palatinate of 
the Rhine: he was a man of great learning, and 
suavity of disposition.’ After studying at Heidel- 
berz, he removed first’ to Tulengen, and thence 
to Wittemberg, where’ he gained the Greek Pro- 
fessorship, and formed an intimate acquaintance 
with Luther, whose sentiments tre cordially es- 
poused, and ably defended’ by his writings and 
discourses. Under the patronage of the Elector 
of Saxony, he visited the churches in that Elec- 
torate, 1527. He also’ drew’ up the memorable 
Confession of Augsburg, and was present at the 
Conference at Spires. ‘Although sincerely at- 
tached to the principles of the Refornration, he 
did not discover that energy which was’ so’ con- 
spicuous in Luther. He died at Wattemberg, 
1560, Icaving two sons au) two'dauglhters: His 
works form four volumes, folio. These were 
some of the eminent characters that God’ raised 
up at the time when his work required them. 

At length the Pope ‘struck the blow that 
hastened tle downfall. of his power.’ He issued 
his Bull against Luther, condemned forty-one of 
his pretended heresies, and required him, on pain 
of excommunication, to ‘retract his errors within 
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two inonths, and supplicate mercy at the hauds 
of the Holy Father. Undaunted and firm to his 
principles, none of these. things moved him. 
Having assembled the students of Wittemberg 
and others, he burned the Pope’s Bull in their 
presence, exhoited them to renounce and detest 
hun as *' the man of sin,” adding with considerable 
vehemence, Pope, while I live will be 
thy plague, and when [ die J. will be thy de- 
struction.” Charles V. who had been elected 
Emperor, 1519, in order to turn Luther from 
his design, and effect his reconciliation with the 
Pope, convoked a Diet at Worms, 1521, to which 
Luther was commanded to appear. Though his 
friends endeavored to dissuade him, and quoted 
the treacherous conduct of the Pope towards 
Huss and Jerome, he boldly replied, ‘* he would 
go if there were as many devils as tiles upon the 
houses.” Before the Diet he nobly justified his 
conduct, and ably defended his writings, but re- 
fused, as on former occasious, to make any con- 
cessions, His friend the Elector of Saxony, on 
his return from Worms, had him safely conveyed 
to the Castle of Wartenburg. Excommunicated 
by the Pope, and proscribed by the Emperor, 
he remained in secresy ten months, employed in 
translating the scriptures, and in other pursuits 
connected with his great object. 

Upon the death of Leo X. in 1521, Adrian VI. 
succeeded to the papal chair. [le is represented 
as mild, amiable, and moderate, and well disposed 
to listen to the complaints against the corruptions 
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of the church. Clement VII. (a natural son of 
Julian de Medici,) who succeeded him within 
two years, was a man of a very opposite temper; 
covetous, violent, profane, and extremely hostile 
to the Reformation. Although the papists: who 
had already begun to persecute the followers of 
Luther as heretics, increased in their fury, and 
even formed a design of making war against them, 
yet so great was the success of the latter, that 
it aroused the. surrounding countries, and pro- 
moted extensive inquiry into the subject.. Added 
to this, the war carried on between Charles VY. 
anc Francis 1. of France, diverted the attention 
of the papists to the condition of the Pope, whose 
capital had been besieged, taken, and pillaged 
by the troops of the Emperor, May 6,: 1527, 
and himself confined as a prisoner. 

A second Diet (or Assembly) was held at Spires, 
1529, which pronounced as illegal, every alteration 
in the doctrine, discipline,’ and worship: of the 
church of Rome, until a general council should 
settle the points in dispute. ' Against this decreé, 
the members of the Diet who ‘favored the Reform 
mation, entered their protest, which was: after- 
wards signed by the cities of Nuremberg, Stras- 
burg, Ulm, and many others: from this circum 
staucé arose the name of Protestant, which ‘has 
since been applied to those: who embrace. the 


principles of the Réformation, 


At length a general convocation: aescthbled at 
Augsburg, at which the Prmeces who took the 
part of the Protestants.were present, amongst 
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others the Duke of Saxony, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, the Duke of Lunenburg, and the Prince 
of Anhalt. On the memorable 25th June, 1530, 
the admirable confession of faith, drawn up by 
Pinlip Melancthon, was read by Christian Bayer, 


Chancellor of Saxony, and presented to the Em- 


peror. ‘This excellent summary, still known by 
the name of the Augsburg Confession, is an en- 
largement of the seventeen articles delivered by 
Luther to the Elector of Torgaw. Faber, after 
wards Bishop of Vienna, attempted indeed to 
refute this confession, but he was most ably 
answered by Melancthon, in his reply, intituled, 
“ A Defence of the Confession of Augsburg.” 
Thus far the grand contest had been carried; 
the papists were still resolved to retain the cor- 
ruptions of the church, and the protestants as 
rigidly determined to oppose them. A decree, 
assued on the 19th November ogainst the pro- 
testants, compelled the Elector of Saxony, and 
the other Princes to enter into an alliance at 
Smalcald for their mutual safety. After various 


communications, a sort of treaty .was signed at. 


Nuremberg, 1532, between the Emperor and the 
Protestant Princes, by which amongst other things, 
the former agreed to “ annul the edicts of Worms 
and Augsburg, and permit the Lutherans to ex- 
ercise their religious doctrine and discipline, till 
a rule of faith should be fixed by a general council, 
or in a Diet of the empire.” 


{To be Continued.) 
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The Boy who never told a Lie. 


“ Children like tender osiers take the bow; 
And as;they first are form’d for ever grow.” 


Mr. Wasutneron inspired his son with an 
early love of truth. 


Truth, my dear George, is the loveliest qualit y* 


of youth. I would ride fifty miles, George, to 
sce the little boy, whose heart is so honest, and 
his lips so pure, that we may depend on every 
word he says to be true. O how lovely does 
such a child appear in the eyes of every body! 
His parents doat on him; all his relations glory 
in him; and are constantly praising him to their 
children, and beg they will imitate him; and 
are often sending for him to visit them; and re- 


ceive him with as much joy, as if he were a little 


angel come to set good examples to their chil- 
dren, But, Oh! how different, George, is the 
case with the boy who is given to Jying, so that 
no one can believe a word he says. He is looked 
at with aversion wherever he goes, and parents 
dread to see him come among their children. 
QO George, my son! rather than see-you come 
to be a liar, dear as you are to my beart, gladly 
would I assist to nail you up in your coffin, and 
follow you to your grave. Hard indeed would 
it be to me to give up you, who are ‘always so 
ready to run about with me, and whose engaging 
looks and sweet conversation make so large a 
part of my earthly happiness: but I would give 
you-up rather than hear you teil lies.’ ‘ Father! 


do I ever tell lies * * No, George; and J thank 


God 
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- 


God you do not, and I rejoice in: the hope you 
never will. At least, you shall never from me 
have cause to be guilty of such wickedness,’ 
Many parents, indeed, by barbarously beating 
their children for every little fault; compel them 
to this sinful custom; hence on the next offence, 
the little terrified creature tells, a He to escape a 
beating, and by this practice, whenever he com- 
mits a fault, so increases in lying, that he entirely 
leaves the path of truth. ‘ But, George, you 
know I have always told you, that when you 
do by accident any thing wrong, which will 
often be the case, as you are but a little boy yet, 
and without experience or knowledge, never tell 
a falsehood to conceal it, but come and tell me 
of it; and instead of beating you, I will but the 
more and more love you for owning what you 
have done amiss, and endeavour ‘to instruct you 
how to avoid such an error for the time to come. 

This was sowing good seed indeed in George’s 
mind, and it brought forth blessed fruit, as the 
following anecdote will shew. - 

W hen, George was about six years old, his 
father gave him a hatchet, of which, like most 
little boys, he was very found, and was constantly 
going about chopping every thing as he went 
on his way. One day in the garden he un- 
luckily tried his hatchet on the body of a young 
cherry-tree, which he hacked ina. yery terrible 
manner. 

The very morning after, his father seeing what 
was dane to his cherry-ttee, went into the house, 
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and with much angér said, * where is the mis- 
chicyous person that has killed my cherry-tree ? 
I would not have taken five guineas for that tree,’ 
no one could tell him any thing about it. Soon 
alter, George and his hatehet made their ap- 
pearance in the parlour. ‘ George,’ said his 
Father, §do you know who cut that beautiful 
little cherry-tree in the garden?’ ‘This was a 
home question, and George staggered under it for 
a moment, but. quickly recovered himself, and 
looking at his father with the inexpressible charm 
of all-conquering truth, said, ‘I cannot tell a 
lie, 1 did cut it with my hatchet, will it hurt it, 
father?’ ‘ Yes, George,.it has kiiled it” ‘I 
am. very sorry I-have done so, father, pray for- 
give me?’ Forgive you? yes, George; ‘and 
come to’ my arms my dearest boy, for you. have 
paid me for it a thousand tines, in thus’ nobly 
and freely owning the truth: but mind, George, 
what you do cut, sos not to do the like again, 
It was in this way; by interesting at once both 
the heart and head of George, that his father 
conducted him with great ease and pleasure along 
the happy paths of:virtue. But well knowing 
that his beloved son was soon to be a man, and 
exposed to numberless temptations, both from 
himself and from others, bis heart throbbed with 
the tenderest anxiety to make him acquainted 
with that Great Being, whom to know and love; 
is to. possess: the surest defence against vice, ‘and 
the best of all motives to,virtue and happiness. 
* ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, 
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and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Proy. xxil. 6. 

To fix George into a lively and lasting sense 
of God his Creator, his Father took the following 
very curious but impressive expedient. One 
day he weut into the garden and prepared a bed 
of very fine earth, on which he wrote George's 
name at full in large letters: then strewing in 
them plenty of cabbage seed, he covered them 
and smoothed the mould closely all over them. 
This bed he prepared along side of a gooseberry 
walk, which as it was well hang with ripe fruit, 
he knew George would visit every day. Not 
many days had passed away belore came George, 
with his wildly rolling eyes into the parlour; and 
he ready to burst with great news. ':O father! 
father! gowith me! gowithme!? * What’s the 
matter, George!’ * The matter? O! gowith me, 
father! go with me! and I will show you such a 
sightas you ncversaw imall yourlife-time.” Hegave 
George his hand, who seized it with great cager- 
ness, and tugging him along as fast as he was able, 
led him to the bed, whereon was in large letters, 
and in all the freshness of newly sprung plants, 
the full nameof GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

‘ There, father! did you ever see such a siglit 
in all your life?? © Why it seems like a curious 
affair, sure enough, George?’ But, father, who 
did make it?’ ¢ Don’t you think it grew by 
chance, George?’ * By chance, father! O! no! it 
never could grow by chance.’ * Why not, 
George:? Why? Father, did you ever sce 
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anybody’s name in a plant-bed before?’ ¢ But 
such a thing, George, might happen, though I 
nor you ever saw it before.’ ‘ But, father, J did 
never see the little plants grow up so as to make 
one single letter of my name before. Now, how 
could they grow up so as to make ail the letters 
of my name? and then standing one after another 
to form my name so exactly! and all so neat and 
eyen too at top and bottom! You must not say 
chance did this. I dare say, father, you did do 
it just to seare me.’ * Well, George, you have 
guessed right, [ indeed did it, but not to scare 
you, but to teach you a very great duty whicler 
I wish you to understand and practise. I[ want 
to introduce you to know and obey your true 
Father.’ ‘ /fa! are not you my true father? 
who have loved me, and been so good to me?’ 
‘Yes, George, I am your father, your earthly 
father; and I love you very dearly too. But 
yet with all my love for you, I am but a poor 
vood-tor-nothing sort of a father, in comparison 
with the One I want you to love, honor, and 
obey.’ ‘I know whom you mean, father; God 
Almighty, don’t yon, father ?? ‘ Yes, George, 
He is; your true Father, because he is your 
heavenly Father, for He is God, your Creator’ 
‘ But, father, where is God Almighty? I have 
never yet seen Him.’ ‘ True, my son, for flesh 
aud blood cannot see God; but though you 
never saw God, He always sees you; sces all 
you do, hears all you sayy; and knows ali your 
thoughts, and observes-all your looks; for God 
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is present every where; yea, both by night as 
well as by day ; therefore, 

Never forget, God’s piercing eye 

Sees through the darkest night, 

And in the deepest shades is nigh, 

With heart-discerning sight. 


You did not see me when I made this little 
bed, where you now sce your name in sucli green 
letters ; but though you did not see me here, you 
knew J could not have done it, unless | had been 
here.’ No, father, you could not.’ Well, 
then, and as you, my son, could not believe that 
chance had made and put together so exactly 
the letters of your name, then you cannot believe 
that chance could kaye made the heavens, the 
earth, the seas, the sun, moon, and stars; the 
day to work in, the night for sleep; the fields, 
trees, fruits, and flowers, and all sorts of vege- 
tables, for food for man and beast. ‘The human 
beings, and all fishes, birds, cattle, and creeping 
things. Coals to make fires to warm us, horses 
to ride on, cows to give us milk, sheep covered 
with wool for us to mnke Aaitinis, bees to make 
honey for our use, worms to spin ‘silk to make 
us garments; all these, and ten thousand thou- 
sand other good things, more than you, my son, 
can think Of, and all so exactly fitted to onr 
use ‘and delight. Now how could chance have 
done all these things, George?’ ‘ No, father, 
no; never, never, it cannot be chance that made 
you and me, inte all thirre's ‘and creatures you 
have been telling’ ‘ine of.’ Wat was it ther’ 
do 
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do you think, George ?? * Indeed, father, | don’t 


know, unless it was God Almighty.’ * Yes, 
George, you are right, it was God, for only God 
could make these wonderful works.’ ‘ Then, 
father, all we have, all we see, and all we are, 
are the work of the all-wise and omnipotent 
Jehovah?’ * Yes, my dear George; for a blade 
of grass cannot spring out of the earth, a drop 
of rain cannot fall from the clouds, a ray of light 
cannot be emitted from the sun, without the 
permission of God; for every secondary cause 
we discover, is but a new proof of the necessity 
we are under of ultimately recurring to Ged, as 
The Great One First Cause of every thing, and 
every crealure. Nothing, George, occurs by 
chance, for God, and only God, is the Universal 
Creator. And it is our bounden duty at all 
times to praise God, from whom all our blossings 
flow : as, 


All things on earth, and all in heav’n 
On His eternal will depend, 
And all for our great good are giv’n, 


And all must in God’s glory end, 
J. S. S. 


Axrepotes of the late Mr. Bunpy of Briston 


THIS remarkably disinterested, pious, and ex- 
cellent man, who lately died in Bristol, was origi- 
nally a brewer’s servant, and suspecting that his 
master had no religion, he respectfully com- 
municated his fears, and his master replied that 
he was mistaken, for that he had religion, The 
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next night, however, his master was suddenly 
taken ill by the bursting of a blood-vessel, and 
expecting every moment to die, dispatched a 
messenger for his servant Bundy, who was ac- 
cordingly called up and came immediately. The 
master said, “ I told you a hie vesterday, [ never 
had any religion; tell me what I must do to be 
saved.” Bundy then pointed out the way of 
salvation by Jesus Christ to his master, wlio re- 
covered from his alarming illness, lived imaiiy 
veays, manifesting the sincerity of his conversion, 
and at his death bequeathed a considerable pro- 
perty to his pious servant. Bundy, however, 
in this, as well as in many similar instances, 
called the executors together, told them that the 
property belonged to his master’s family, and 
desired them to divide it among the relations, 
declaring that he would on no account receive a 
single penny. It appears that he was in the 
habit of visiting condemned criminals in the public 
prisons, and took particular interest in the case 
of an unhappy young man who had been com- 
mitted upon a charge of forgery. Learning that 
the prosccutor was a father he went to him, ard 
persuaded him not to appear against the criminal, 
whose life was thereby saved. A short time after- 
wards, when he was in his counting-house at his 
brewery, having entered into business for him- 
self, a very genteel lady called in, and requested to 
know if his name were Bundy. He said * Yes.” 
“ James Bundy ;” said the Lady “ Yes,” he replied. 
She then asked, “ Are there any other persons of 
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the same naine in Bristol?” He answered, “N ot that 
[know of; I suppose | am the person you mean.” 
The Lady imstantly fell down at his feet, burst 
into tears, and said, “ Oh! Sir, under God I am 
indebted to you for haying saved my husband's 
life.’ She then put a considerable sum of money 
into his hand, which he returned, observing, 
that he had never wished nor expected to receive 
any emolument. She then desired to pay the 
expences of the journey which he had undertook 
to save the young man’s life, but he steadfastly 
and finally refused to receive any remuneration, 
At another time Mr. Bundy was im a prison, 
when it was discovered that a highway-man under 
sentence of death had broken loose, and was se 
furious that no one dared to approach him ; 
and even the soldiers who were called w, found 
that they could not secure him without blood- 
shed, as he set them all at defiance. Mr, 
Lundy then requested and obtained permission 
to approach the malefactor, He went up to 
him alone, saying, “ I come to you in the name 


of the Lord,” and prevailed upon him to submit. 


After the wretched man was again secured, Mr, 
Bundy requested leave to attend him during the 
night before his execution, ‘This was granted. 
Ile next obtained leave for the unhappy culprit 
to have one arm and one leg released from the 
heavy iron shackles, in order that he might be 
better able to join in devotional exercises. At ten 
o'clock at night he was locked in the cell along 


with the condemned criminal; and in order to 
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ANECDOTES OF LATE ME. BUNDY. 
everything’ fully the jailer locked 
‘a and then’ a’ ‘third ‘door upon then, 


sooner, ‘however, was! this done, than “the 


self'upon Mr.’ Bundy, who ‘had ‘principally con- 
tribiited‘to" prevent his escape, drew forth a knife 
ie’ had’ contrived to ‘conceal; ‘and lifting 
his*‘arm ‘with voice and ferocious look; 
said, Now you in my power ‘I will 
kill “yout ‘This ‘at’ first Considerably agitatéd 
Mr: it almost came’ to” his 
mind, that though’ no’ hélp could be pro- 


cured Gn time, this wicked wretch ‘tould have no 


power ‘éxcépt were permitted ‘to 
by Gods therefore’ lifted ‘up ‘his’ soul in 
mental ‘prayer, and addressing His intended murder- 
him, ‘OF what service his hife 

ceeded ‘to reason “with “his own awful 
situation, pointed out ‘the way Of salvation, en- 
treated to‘employ ‘his ‘few remaining hiouts 
in ‘seeking thé’ pardon”"of lis sins, aid’ in prepata- 
tion!’ for deaths tifitil! fhe knife dfopped from ‘his 
uplifted” ‘tHe ligt’ softéned ‘inito’ a lamb; 
the’ poor ‘wretch ‘burst inté’téarsy became con- 
vinted of ‘his awful danger; "ahd with strong cries 
dnd tears.busought’ ‘the’ Lord'to have. mercy upon 
his’ sdul'! ithe’ test’ night’ they” 
continued engaged in’ “fervent” prayer, ‘until, as 


transformed into the pardoned penitent, arid’ 
submitted ‘to ‘his ignominious ‘with calm’ 


Mr.’ Bundy’ fitnily: believed; the fraritic ruffian’ 
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THE ISLAND YOUTHS, 173: 


on a. the, God, 
the merits and. intercession,,of Jesus. Christy. 
This most remarkable. conversion. and-astonishing, 
deliverance of .the. faithful seryant.of.God, pre- 
sents a striking proof, ofthe .power, of faith, and: 
also plainly shews that the eyes ofthe. Lord are 
upon the righteous for good, that he. hears them: 
The 


youths, one’ of whom “is the’ son 
Pagan king, and all ‘natives of the’ Sandwich’ 
Islands, have been several” years in America re-- 
instractions, if order to return and’ 
géspel of Christ "among their defaded: 
and savage ¢otnttymen. Sandwich Islands. 
are eleven in’ number, “they fie-in the South 
Pacific Ocean, in Dat. to 22° 15° 
Long, to "160" 2" W 
where thé’ celebrated ‘circomnavicator Captain. 
James Cook Wet tis Tife; ts the 
whole grotipe: The ntiniber of people tontained’ 
in these ishinds 4s ‘supposéd “to be “half a milfion: 
The natives dré friendly and hospitable to 
gers, although they aré‘enslaved by’ the horrid 
rites of idolatry, “worshipping Blocks of “wood! 
and stone, and not their: 
altars with heman blood.” 
these "youths; Henry Obooktati andi 
TViomas Hopoo, ‘arrived im America’ in’ the: 
native of Owliyhee,; narrowly 
escaped’ 
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THE SANDWICH ISLAND YOUTRS. 


escaped being bufchered with his father and 
mother, who tell in one of the sanguinary cone 
flicts among the savage tribes. He attempted to 
make his escape with his little brother upon his 
back, but his brother was pierced with a spear, 
and himself overtaken, and spared only on ace 
count of his youth. He was afterwards restored 
to his friends, and placed with his uncle, who 
was a priest in one of their idol temples, where 
the youth was taught to repeat very long prayers 
every morning before sun-rise. After he arrived 
in America, he was found at the door of one 
of the colleges of Newhaven, in the evening 
weeping. When asked why he wept, he said, 
** because nobody gave him learning.’ What a 
reproot is this to those unthinking Christian 
youths who lightly esteem or despise the in- 
struction which is offered to them on every hand! 
This ingenuous reply of the young savage, 
induced some pious gentlemen to patronize him ; 
he was put to school, made considerable pro- 
ficiency in writing, learned to speak English as 
fast as he became able to read it, and as soon 
as he could speak, expressed a very tender con- 
cern for his countrymen. From the following 
circumstance, it is hoped that the religious in- 
truction he has received has led to his con- 
version. W hen retired with a friend for private 
devotion abouta year after his arrival in America, 
his friend having prayed, turned to him befure 
they rose, and said, “ You may pray.” “ I 
pray,” said he, “ Yes,” replied his friend, 

| upon 
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upon which Obookiah delivered himsclf in the 
following terms. Great and eternal God—make 
heaven—make earth—make every thing—have 
mercy on me—make me understand the Bible— 
make me good! Great God have mercy on 
Thomas—make him good—make Thomas and 
me go back Owhyhee—tell folks in Owhyhee 
no more pray, to stone god—make some good 
man go with me to Owhyhee, tell folks in 
Owhyhee about heaven—about hell! God make 
all people good every where—make all good.” 
Since that time he has made great proficiency, 
as will be seen from the following extract from 
one of his letters, in which he says, *‘ I knew 
not what was my business when I at first set out 
from home, only a boy’s notion. Because I 
have no father and no mother, and I therefore 
thought of it I must go and see the world, and 
see what I can find. I never heard any thing 
about Jesus, and Heaven and Hell. Well, after 
1 have heard about these things, I heard that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, and that he 
came into the world to save sinners; the evil 
spirit then coming into my mind, and said that 
there was neither Heaven nor Hell.” 

Thomas, the-latter youth, while on his passage 
to America, was washed overboard by a bois- 
lerous sea near the Cape of Good Hope, and 
gave himself up for lost, not being able to see 
the ship, after which he -continued swimming. 
In this situation he cried to his Idol Akooah, 
and made a vow, that if he were saved, he would 

devote 
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THE SANDWICH ISLAWD YOUTHS, 


devote to Akooah a very fine jacket which he 


had received from the Captain as a present, and 


of which he was very fond. After being several 
hours in the water the ship at length reached him, 
and he was taken on board. From that time he 
was observed wholly to neglect his jacket, which 
he had before almost constantly worn. On being 
asked the reason he replied, that he had given 
the jacket to the Great Spirit if he should be 
saved, and now it was no longer his, and from 
that time treated the jacket as if it were not in 
his possession! Youthful Reader, native of a 
Christian country, hast thou not often made 
vows in times of danger; vows of reformation. 
in time of sickness, or of distress, but didst thou 
ever ** perform unto the Lord thy vows” with 
the same constancy with which this heathen boy 
kept that which he had made to an imaginary 
God? 

The. above particulars concerning Obookiab, 
will apply generally to Thomas Hopoo, and the 
remaining three, who all receive instruction with 
such avidity, and afford such strong signs of the 
reality of their conversion, that great hopes are 
entertained of their being speedily made instru- 
mental in the conversion of their savage country- 
men. The Pagan king’s son who has great 
abilities, lately wrote thus in a letter to a friend. 
** ] hope I shall be a benefit to my father if I 
should ever return. I hope it will be provided 
so that I may return again, but 1 must seek after 
God.. He will help me through this world—I 
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— 


hope I may be prepared for another. I hope I 
shall for time to come, endeavor to do something 
towards God.” 

The reflection that naturally arises from these 
interesting circumstances, and the probable dif- 
fusion of Gospel light among the heathen nations, 
certainly is, that we should more diligently im- 
prove our own inestimable privileges, lest God 
in his just anger should remove our candlestick 
out of its place ; or say unto us as the Redeemer 
said to the Jews of old, ** Many shall come from 
the east and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of Heaven. But the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out into outer darkness; there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 


ILLUSTRATION of ScRiIPTURE. 


Psalm xxiii. 5. 


Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over, 


THE late excellent Captain James Wilson 
had once this ceremony performed to him;— 
it is thus related in his own words, Being “ in 
the house of a great and rich Indian in the 
presence of a Jarge company, the gentleman of 
the house poured upon my hands and arms a 
delightfully odoriferous perfume, put a golden 
cup into my hand and poured wine into it, till 
itran over, assuring fie at the same time, that 
it was a great pleasure to him to receive me, and 
that I should find:a rich supply in his house.”’ 

Griffin’s Memoirs of Captain Wilson. 
POETRY. 
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COME, sofily flow my. pemalong;.. 
_ Kind Nature, come, assist my, song >. 
hose lovely objécts to me bring, 
That decorate the cheerful Spring. _ 
heed 


With joy-emit yout loudest notes; 
And swell. with — 


With: you, Ij join ‘artless lays, 

“With you, I celebrate His praise, 
‘From whom our common blessings 
From whom are all things ere below 


if to the dewy sends I 

\. , Or wander to the budding grove ; 
scenes of béatitytise charm, 

\sBalivea, elevate, andwarm! ........ 


tai 


"Yet think riot all these beauties od 

To paint the fields, or please the 
Nor only for the fait One made," 


deck her ‘and to fade! 
as these. were. ey’ ry mind, 


How. sweetly life along would 
erpetual Spring, would charm the ‘soul. 


‘Be Virtue'then; that honor’d name; ti 
Preferr'd to transitory frame; i 
For Virtue liappiness imparts, 

Spring, to human Ww. W. 
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The CARRIER Proton of the East. 


bird let loose in. ensterm skies,» 
When fondly hastening: ome ; 
Stoops not her wing to.earth, vor fies 

Aloft she shoots, through ait and light: 

Above all low-delay;. with dials mero ail 

No snares arrest her heav ‘award fight, te 
No shades invest her way: 


So may I, Lord, my course maintain, 
And from. temptation flee git 
So, through thy grace, my 
And aid her flight to 
Oh! let no lure prolong, lier 
But bid thy sunshine gild her way, 


LET not at night soft-stealing sleep surpriney 
Nor creep in slumbers on thy weary eyes, ~ 
Ere every action of the previous day 
Strictly thou dost, and righteously pervey > 
With reverence at thine own 

And answer justly to thine own demand. Fines 
Where have I been? In what have I transgressed? 
What good of ill have this day's deeds 
Where have failed in duties which Fknow, 
To God, to man, orto myself 
Enquire sevére whate’er from first to last, — 

From morning’s dawn, till evening’s shade has ‘saik 
If evil were thy deeds, repepting moure, 
_ And let thy soul with stroug remorse be torn. Cae 
If good, to God ascribe the praise, and 
1 thank thee, Lord, that all went well to dayt 
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180 POETRY.. 


A HYMN, 


Sung at the Missionary Prayer Meetings on 
receiving the late important Intelligence from 


the South Seas.* 
YE Saints, your grateful praises bring, 
To God, the universal King! 
The wond’rous mercy which you sought, 
His own almighty arm hath wrought. 


Long, but not doubtful was the strife, 
Death’s gloom opposed the light of life; 
Idols, with hellish power and pride, 
The God of heav’n and earth defied, 


Rejoice ye Saints, the work is done, 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
O’er Otaheite’s hills and plains, 
The Gospel shines, the Saviour reigns ! 


Let the vain world this work despise, 
great, glorious in our eyes; 
It well fulfils our high design, 
While all the glory, Lord, is thine. 


O let diffusive mercy smile, 
On every southern, heathen isle; 
And may thy light and truth extend, 
Tul Earth be fill’d—till time shall end. 
W.S. 


-- ~ 
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ALEXANDER MACEDO. 


Fame dira fames, sitis et vesana cruoris, 
Rex Macedo, vite carnificina tux: 
Non fine extingui potuerunt justius ullo, 
Quam poiande sitis, quam comedendo fames. 


B. V, 


1 


Re 


(Translations in verse are requested. ) 


—~w 


* See the account of the Sandwich Island Youths, page 113. 
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THE 


Cvangelical Misecltany. 


JUNE, 1818. 
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THIS. was a small table of Chittim wood, 
covered with, plates of gold, and hence Exod. 
xl. 5. called the’ Allar of Gold, of one cebit in 

VOL. 41. N.S. Q length, 
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{S82 THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. 


length, one tn width, and another in height; it 
had a little golden border or crown all round it, 
and a horn at each of the four corners, like those 
of the Altar of Burnt Offering, but it is not 
known whether they were straight or curved. 
This Altar was placed before the vail in the 
Holy Place, Exod. xxx. 6. Every morning 
and evening the Priest in waiting for that weck, 
and appointed by lot for this” office, offered 
incense of a particular composition upon this 
Altar, and to perform this duty entered with a 
smoking censer, filled with fire taken from the 


Altar of Burnt Offerings, into the Holy Place 


where this altar was placed, oycr against the 
Shew Bread Table, and retired as soon as he had 
placed the censers on the altar. ‘“ Where so 
many sacrifices were offered,’ says Dr. Clarke, 
‘* it was essentially necessary to have some pleas- 
ing perfume, to counteract the disagreeable smells 
that must have arisen, from the slaughter of so 
many animals, the sprinkling of so much blood, 
and the burning of so much flesh,” &c. No blood 
was ever sprinkled on this altar, except on the 
day of general expiation, which happened only 
once in the year, Lxodus xxx. verse 10 ; but the 
perfume was necessary in every part of the 
‘Tabernacle and its environs; it is described in 
the 34th, 35th, and 3Gth verses of the above 
chapter. ‘The stacte is supposed to be the same 
with what was afterwards called the Balm of 
Jericho ; it isa gum which spontaneously flows 
from the tree producing myrrh, The onycha 

consisted 
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a> 


consisted of the external crust of a shell fish, 
which still forms the basis of East Indian per- 
fumes. The galbanum was the gummy resinous 
juice produced by the plant called the African 
ferula, or bubon gummifera, out of which, when 
any part of it is broken, there issucs a little thin 
milk, of a cream colour. ‘The frankincense is 
supposed to derive its name from franc, free, be- 
cause of its liberal or ready distribution of its 
odours. It is a dry resinous substance, in pieces 
or drops of a pale yellowish or white colour, a 
strong smell, and a bitter acrid taste; the tree 
which produces it is inot well known. The 
Israelites were most strictly prohibited, on the 
most awful penalties, from making any anointing 
oil or perfume, similar to those above described. 


He that should compound such, or apply any of 


this to any common purpose, even to smell to, 
Exodus xxx. 38, should be cut off, that is, ex- 
communicated from his people, and so lose: all 
right, title, and interest in the promises of God, 
and the redemption of Israel. This was the altar 
hidden by the prophet Jeremiah before the Ba- 
bylonish captivity. 2 Maccabees, ii. 5, 6. 
Questions and ANSWERs. 


LET us suppose now, that the several thousand 
young persons who usually read the Youth’s 
Magazine were all assembled in one place, and 
that each of them is furnished with paper, pen 


and ink, and suppose that some one were to 
@ 2 stand 
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stand ‘up: in the midst pf thes, and ima loud: yeige 
Were fo propose‘a quinher of questions, and they 
all obliged .to write) downthe 
thought that should; come. inte theis minds afte 
each question is pronounced;). Wo: Bay the: 
first, thought, hecause we think, this would almeng 
always contain the; true aaswer.to. the 
And then suppose that. all, the, papers wcreséole 
lected together, end. taken, where the: 
is open,..and sometextweitten endernenth 
each answer, ; aod then to the. 
“But all this exactly cangot be.dlone’s instead 
then, let. every young person 
his orher closet, and write dawn fuith fullp 
their first thought in questigng 
which we, shall; prope, ‘abet! . 
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wilt -be the samé i—cthe Sate tects Will do then! 


for'all David says be 
whowill sew "But he had 


how happy) for tre? ‘Lord 
tis the light of thy he 
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indeed be afraid to take my Ywn way entirely ; 
and yet [ cannot turn out of it, neither can [ 
heartily take the Bible for my guide, although I 
am convinced in my judgment that it alone leads 
in the way of prace.’—** A doublee minded man 
is unstable in all his ways.—If the Lord be God, 
serve him.—Uow long will ye hatt between two 
epinions.-— Ye cannot serve two masters.— W hat 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his soul; or what shall.a man give in 
exchange for his soul. Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and all other things. shall be added unto 
you.” Wedoubt not, however, that some will 
be able at ence to say—** We have chosen the way 
of thy precepts.” One text will suffice for these 
happy youths, and how sweet a one it is! it was 
spoken by our Lord Jesus himself; and though it 
was addressed to Mary, at Bethany, it equally 
belongs toall whoare like her—‘* Mary hath cho- 
sen that good part, which shall not be taken from 
her.’ 

3. Do yow live, and feel, and act, as though 
you believed that threescore years and ten were 
of more value than eternity;—and are you as 
careless about eternity, as if you were. certain that 
you should live to be seventy.?—‘¢ Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee.— 
Ye know not what shall be on the morrow. = For 
what is your life? it is even a vapour that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. 
All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as 
the flower of grass: The grass withereth, and the 
flower 
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flower thereof fadeth away ; but the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever.—Our light afiliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.— 
While we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen, for the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are elernal,”’ 

4, Our next question may be very soon an- 
swered, as it relates to a plain matter of fact— 
Do you pray every morning, and evening?— We 
cannot help fearing that some young persons out 
of the number who may read this question, will 
be obliged to reply—* No—seldom, or, perhaps, 
never at all.’—Others, I used to pray, but I 
have left it off, I have left off doing it con- 
stantly. — Others, if they woukl speak the 
truth, would confess that, though they repeat a 


prayer morning and evening, they neyer feel. 


really in earnest, and only continue the practice 
because they woukl feel afraid to leave off what 
they have been taught todo, and know to be right. 
Others might answer, that they are never in 
earnest in praying, except when they are ill, or 
are afraid that some calamity is coming upon 
them. There will be some who must allow, that, 
though they have sometimes felt in earnest, and 
have prayed for the things that belong to the sal- 
vation of their souls, it has only been fora short 
lime, when some sermon, or remarkable provi- 
dence, or the death of some relative, has forced 
them to think of the world to come, and judg- 


ment, and hell, and heaven. But last of all— 
exactly 
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exactly those who, in answer to the second ques- 
tion, were able to say—we have chosen the way 
of thy precepts, will also be able in reply to this, 
each tosay—* I give myself unto prayer.’—Now, 
let every one take to himself that text which he 
thinks belongs to his case, out of those which we 
shall mention:—** Thou hast cast off fear, and 
restrained prayer before God.—The wicked will | 
not call upon God.—God is not in all their 
thoughts.—They shall be turned into hell, with 
all the families that call not on thy name.—This 
people honoureth me with their lips, but their 
| : heart is far from me.—Be not deceived, God is : 
not mocked. — The Lord’s hand is not shortened, 
tt that he cannot save, nor his ear heavy that he 
cannot hear.—He is nigh to all them that call 
upon him.— He is rich unto all them that call upon 
him.—He isa rewarder of them that diligently 
seck him.—The true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father: 
Le. seeketh such to worship him.—He that asketh re- 
) ceiveth, he that sceketh findeth, and to him that 
1 oie knocketh it shall be opened.— W hatsoever ye shall 
ask the Fatherin my name, | will do it for you.’”’— 
We find it wou'd take up too much room, if we 
7 were to give the answers and the texts to all the 
questions we have noted down; we shall mention 
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some of them—a great many more might be 
thought of; our young readers may exercise 
themselves in replying to the following questions, 
and finding appropriate passages of scripture.— 
Ort For instance—Do you allow yourself to do things, 
rear. or to think thoughts with which you could by no 
means 
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a 


means acquaint your father, or your mother!— 
If all the things you say during the week were 
written down, how would you feel, supposing they 
were read before the family on the Lord’s day 
evening ? 

Do you do what are cailed good actions, which 
you would most likely never do, if you were sure 
thatno one would ever hear of them? W hich would 
you have now, if you must choose between them, 
a paper containing a true list of your faults, or one 
filled with all the praise that coukd any how be- 
long to you 2—W hich makes you feel the most 
uncomfortable, to be reproyed for a fault which 
you have really committed, or to be praised un- 
der a mistake, where you Know all the while you 
deserve to be blamed? Many such questions 
might be thought of ; but we shall conclude with 
one, which is so important, that it comprehends 
every thing of aby moment,—so important, that 
no one who reads it ought to lay down again to 
rest till it is propetly answered :—you guess what 
It is:—Are you going in the narrow way that 
leadeth unto life, or in the broad road that leadeth 
to destruction? — This general question may be 
divided into several distinct ones, such as these: — 
_If God were at once to cali you to his bar, (and 
who knows how soon he may do this) do you 
think you could give an account that would satisfy 
his holy law for one of a thousand of the things 
you have done in the body /—lIf not, have you 
fled for refuge to the hope set before us in the 
Gospel ?—-If you have not done this, why is 
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Is it that you prefer a few years of unsatisfying 
pleasures to the happiness of having your sins 
| pardoned, of being reconciled to God, and to 
that unspeakable hope of eternal life ?—Erernat 
| LIFE!—only think of this one word, and remem- 
t | ber,—** Christ died for us, that whosoever be- 
: 
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*? 


lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
ETERNAL LIF&.— The wages of sin is death, but 
the gift of God is erernat life:-—The wicked 


shall go away into everlasting fire; but the 
righteous into LIFE ETERNAL!” 


J.T. 


The ReForMATION. 
| (Continued from page 162.) 


Death of Clement VII.—Elevation of Paul III. 
—Council at Mantua—Conference of the Pro- 
testants at Smalcald—The Jesuits—Account of 
Ignatius Loyola, their Founder— Their Character 
—- Reformation in England—Archbishop Cranmer 
— Translation of the Scriptures— Effects of their 
Distribution among the People—Conferences at 

| Worms, §c.— Battle between the Emperor and the 
Elector of Saxony—Death of Luther—His Cha- 


racter--Death of Henry VIII.--Remarks-— 
1532-1547. 


om & 


THE truce entered into at Nuremberg so much 
emboldened the Protestants, that numerous cities 
and provinces in Germany openly espoused the 
sentiments of Luther. Charles V. renewed his 
request to Pope Clement VII., to assemble a 


general 
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general Council, and settle the points in dispute ;- 


but, although he appeared to acquiesce, and even 


proposed to assemble a Council at Mantua, Pla-- 


centia, or Bologna, yet he was secretly convinced, 
of what was indeed a fact, that the Protestafits 


would object to any Council that should be held 
in the Jtalian States. ‘The successor of Clement 
was Paul III; who, shortly after his elevation, | 


sent circular letters to convoke a General Coun- 
cil at Mantua, in May 1537.—The Protestants 
assembled at the same time at Smalcald, and not 


only entered their protest against the Councit ‘at’ 


Mantua, but published a new summary of theit 


doctrines, drawn up by Luther.—These were: 


intituled, the Articles of Smalcald, and were 
similar to those which are generally affixed to the 
Creeds and Confessions of the Lutheran Church, 


The new order of Jesuits, whieli arose about: 


this period; proved a powerful instrument in the 
hand of the Holy See, and increased so rapidly, 
that, in the space of a year, it absorbed all the 
other orders of Monks. : 
Their avowed object was to evangelize the 
heathen, but failing in this, they next applied 
themselves to maintain the authority of the Pope, 
by persecuting the Lutherans. ‘Their founder 
was Ignatius Loyola, of Biseay, born in 1491,— 
His early days were spent ih riot and debauchery, 
bat having obtained a commission in the Spanish 
army, he lost a leg at the siege of Pampeluna, 


During his illness, he employed himsclf in read » 


ing the Amadis of Gaul, the poem of Ariosto, 
and 
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and. the: whieh 


powerfully upon: hid: winds he! made. ai vow: 


ta.the Virgut Marys: that, hes recovcredy: ho: 
would devote! religious life... This. 

‘vow:,he; to. perform, iand: ta qualify 
himself. for his new undertabingy: be sstudied!the: 
Latin language at Barceloiia, andaftcewantls odins' 
menced preacher, by, which :colleticil ati ine 
credible number of disciples,owhom:he at length: 
formed into, an order; and ealléd,: :The. Society 
“of sanctioned and; confirmed by 

Loyola died ati Ronie1556; was! canoniasdo 


Rope Gregory The Sesuitd! 


began to decline in the begigning ofthe eighteenth): 


Century; and. were tofally.supptessed-biy Uleimeiit: 


in 1773. Theis (principal fand- 


‘inyportant object,’ says Herne, “owas to seduce). 
apd, gain. over she richy parents; By 


exeiting tn. them a aad a cons: 


tempt of heogredtdat -ev ils) Chat: 


those princes who. come: 
wounion, and’ indeed, ‘society’ in! ¢éeneral, arose» 


from the Jesuits, abe taught, itewas lawful 


to dethrone kings, ‘and to remayé:them either by | 
sword or,(poison.’’-+ These may appear’: 
severe, but they have been top fully. confirmed. 

While Protestantism (was struggling in Genrer 
many: against the, power, and the | 


of the: Pope,,its, conquests: in - 
glorious.--Henry prince as emir: 
for hig viges a5,for his talents, wlio 


opposed, withthe acrimony! the. 
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of; Ferdigand of, Spans, and, 
auntito the Emperor Charles Wied x but, being; CAPs. 
tivated charms of Anna, of, Sit. 
Thomas Boleyn; the regokyed to 
accomplish ip. clement, 
inthe dilemma, curring ether she displeasute 
of the Emperor or.of the Hing.of Buglandy, and. 
therefore returned evasive answer to, the 
Henry, thaty by: the 
 fayored the Reformation, he had he 
expedient..of demanding eeptiments of, she 
Universities, oni, the subject | ‘Their decision! 
beingfayorable, to-his viewss 
the sentence of divoreernand Abe kings as: 
angeried. to having) pre! 
viously, created hex Marchigness of 
_An.act soon after passed, declaring): the: king’ 
litle of Supreme: Head, 
and, provision, was,made 
bishops proclamation. issnod, ordering the 


Avthur,, daughter 


of the Ghuschiof 


ever, The,power of the) Monks was, anne ibilatedy: 


the, monasteries wad : 


revennes, seized. by the amounting, 

said,, to. the.vast sim one: 

one thousand, pounds. ; 4 

“The Pope, ‘beholding with indignation hie 
Chority; despised and 
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a Bull, excommunicating Henry, and absolving 
his subjects from their oath of allegiance, and to 
crown all, put the kingdom under an Jnlerdict, 
exhorted the nobility to take up arms against the 
king, and prohibited all Christians from any in- 
tercourse with the English! ! Henry, in return, 
commanded the bishops and other ecclesiastics to 
repeat their abjuration of the papal authority. 

But although the influence of pepery was di- 
minished, its errors.and corruptions, and even tts 
persecuting spirit, remained. Keligion was con- 
stantly changing its form, according to the 
caprice of the new head of the church. A law 
was enacted, which was afterwards called the 
Bloody Statute, which sentenced those to be 
burned or hanged ** who denied transubstantia- 
tion, Or maintained that communion in both kinds 
was jnecessary, or that the marriage of priests was 
jawfhl, that vows of chastity might be broken, 
that private masses were unprofitable, or that 
auricular confession was not necessary to salva- 
tion.” Of these six articles, Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, was the author; and, although 
Cranmer protested against them, yet they passed 
the Great Seal, and gave rise to numerous perse- 
cutions against Protestants and Papists. Indeed, 
excepting a few things, the Church of England 
gained little more tlian the change of the tyran- 
nical power of the Roman pontiff, for the domi- 
nation of a fickle and imperious monarch. 

Phe Reformation was much indebted to the 
steady support of Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop 

of 
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of Canterbury. He was the son of Thomas 
Cranmer, Esq. and born at Aslacton, Notting- 
hamshire, July 2, 1489. Having received an 
education at a grammar school, he entered at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, at the age of 14, and 
twenty years afterwards was made Doctor of 
Divinity, and Theological Lecturer and Ex- 
aminer. He was indebted, for his subsequent 
elevaiion, to the sentiments which he delivered 
on the divorce of Henry VIII. from Catherine. 
Having been made king’s chaplain, and appointed 
to the Archdeaconry of Taunton, he pronounced: 
a divorce between Henry and his queen at Dun- 
stable, and was soon after raised to the See of 
Canterbury. Cranmer had many enemies, who 
frequently endeavored to injure him at court, but 
Henry constantly shielded hiin from their malice. 
He caused the bible to be translated into English, 
and procured the suppression of the monasteries, 
and the removal of ihe superstitious shrines. 

The introduction and distribution of the Scrip- 
tures was an important event in Ue reign of 
Henry. William Tyndale, of Wales, a zealous 
Lutheran, printed an anonymous edition of the 
New Testament, in English, at Antwerp, 1226, 
and a second edition eight years afterwards : both 
these editions were violently opposed by the 
Papists, but the copies were purchased , with 
avidity, and many of them found their way into 
Ingland. Tyndale, unable to escape the ven- 
geance of the Papists, was strangled, and burned, 
1936, 
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A new translation of the New Testament was 
undertaken by the king’s authority, in conse. 
quence of the earnest solicitation of Cranmer, who 
divided the Testament into 9 parts, and com- 
mitted them to the best Greek scholars he could 
find. This translation was printed by Grafton 


‘and Whitchurch at Paris ; but although Francis 


I. of France had granted his permission, yet the 
work was strongly opposed by the Inquisition, 
who seized the printers and superintendants of 
the work, and condemned 2500 copies to the 
flames. Many copies however were providen- 


tially rescued, and brought to London, with the 


printing apparatus and the workmen. 

A proclamation was issued, 1537, that a Bible 
should be placed in every parish church, and two 
years afterward the people were permitted to 
have Bibles in their houses. 

The first complete translation of the Scriptures 
was that by Miles Coverdale, the first folio edi- 
tion of which, is dated 1535; and dedicated to 
Henry VIII. and, although represented as 


faulty by the bishops, they acknowledged that it 


contained no heresies, and the king consented 


that it should be distributed among the people. 


The following account, related by Strype, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting :—** It was wonderful to 
see with what joy this Book of God was received. 
Every body that could, bought the book, and 


‘busily read it, or got others to read it to them, 


if they could not themselves ; and divers more 
elderly people learned to read on purpose, and 
even 
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even liltle boys flocked, among the rest, to hear 
portions of the Holy Scriptures read. Several 
poor men at Chelmsford bought the New Testa- 
ment, and on Sundays sat reading it in the lower 
end of the church. Many flocked around them, 
and, among others, one William Maldon, a boy 
15 years old, came every Sunday to hear the 
glad tidings of the gospel. His father observing: fant? 
it, came and took him repeatedly away, in much. Ley 
anger. ‘This induced him to learn S read 5 
English, that he might read the ‘Testament him- 
self, which having effected, he and his father’s 
apprentice purchased a Testament between them, 
and to conceal it, laid it under the bed-straw, and 
read it at convenient opportunities.” Many of 
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question, where Melancthon and Eckius disputed 


these incidents are contained in Townley’s Bibli- Alay fy 
cal Anecdotes, to which I refer the reader. Bo i 
Meantime, various fruitless attempts were made S 
by the Emperor Charles and the Protestant. bP ih 
princes to settle the disputes about religion. In See 
1541, a Conference was held at Worms, between Hi. 
persons of piety and learning on both. sides the peer et ar, 


for three days. ‘This Conference was afterwards 


removed to the Diet at Ratisbon. Another Diet 
was held at Spire in 1542, at which, Paul 
commanded his-legate to declare his readiness to- 
assemble a general Council at Trent, This. the 
Protestants opposed ; and the Emperor, in cou- he 
Wnction with the Pope,, formed the ,design of 


‘terminating all disputes: by arms!!, Land- 


gtave of Hesse and the Elector of Saxony beheld 
R their 
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their danger, and iatantiy prepared for the 
contest. 
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M At the Council of Trent, the Protestant princes 
were proscribed. The Emperor immediately 
Mia Ga raised an army, to reduce them to obedience, 
ii Gist! The two armies fought near Muhlberg, on the 
1} tin Elbe, April 24, 1547—the Elector of Saxony 

was defeated, and himself taken prisoner. Philip, 
| the Landgtrave of Hesse, was induced to implore 
ated ic the clemency of Charles, who instead of pardon- 
+ i ing him as he had promised, devoted him to 
perpetual imprisonment ! 

To return to Luther.—This truly great man 
4 died at'Tsleben, tlie place of his birth, Feb. 18, 
| 1546, at the age of sixty-three, of an inflammae 


tion th tid stomach; which’terminated his exist: 
ence few days. During his illness, he. 
4 maintained the same intrepidity, and his conver- 
sation tumed chiefly upon the prospect of eternal 
happiness before him. His death was received 
with joy by the Papists, but gave universal sor- 
row to the Protestants. He several 
his wife, Catherine a Borias 
Luther, ” says Bishop ‘Atterbury, was 
Of hie endowments and preat virtnes—tis 
knowledge’ of Scripture was admirable, his elocu- 
tion manly, and ‘his’ ntode’ reasoning subtle. 
‘His thoughts were’always bent on pteat designs, 
and he hada’ ‘tesdlution’ fitted to go through 
then: : his life was:hol y, and when he had Icisure 
‘for retitement,: severcu+He had no ambition, ‘but 
in the sefvice “of God—for other things, neither 
his 
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his enjoyment nor wishes ever went higher than 
the bare conveniences of livine.”’ | 

The death of Luther was followed by that of 
Henry VIII., who died Jan. 28, 1547, aged 56. 
In conducting the work of the Reformation, per- 
haps no text was more applicable to bim than 
this—** Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so.”” But God raised him, like 
Nebuchadnezzar, to fulfil his counsel—Luther i in 
Germany, and Henry in England, were labourers 
in the same work, although with motives «e- 
cidedly different.—The progress of this great 
undertaking, under all the opposition it experi- 
enced, is astonishing. Had it not been of God, 
it must have come to nought ; but the foundation 
was laid on solid rock, the stones were well 
placed, and firmly cemented ; Omnipotence 
guarded the work, ‘while it proceeded ; Omni- 
science watched it night and day; and [mmuta- 
bility pledged its sacred word, that the “‘ top- 
stone” should be carried up with shouting of 
grace, grace, unto it! Amen! Hallclujah! 


(To be concluded in the next.) 
Oa. the CuristTLAN ReLigion. 


THE establishment of the Christian religion 
among men is the greatest of all miracles. In 
spite of ‘all the power of Rome ; in spite of all 
the passions, interests, and prejudices, of so many 
nations, so many? philosophers, so many different 


teligions, twelve poor. fishermen,’ without art, 
without 
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without eloquence, without power, publish and 
spread their doctrine throughout the world, In 
spite of a persecution of three centuries, which 
seemed every moment reatly to extinguish it ; in 
spite of continued and innumerable martyrdoms 
of persons of all conditions, sexes and countries ; 
the truth in the end triumphs over error, pur- 
suant to the predictions both of the old and new 
law. Let any one shew some other religion 
which has the same marks of a divine protection. 
A powerful conqueror may establish, by his 
arms, the belicf of a religion which flatters the 
sensuality of men; a wise legislator may gain 
himself attention and respect by the usefulness of 
his laws; a sect in credit, and supported by the 
civil power, may abuse the credulity of the pco- 
ple: all this is possible—but what could victori- 
ous, learned and superstitious nations see, to in- 
duce them so readily to follaw Jesus Christ, who 
promised them nothing in this world but perse- 
cutions and sufferings ; who proposed to them 
the practice of a morality to which all darling 
passions must be sacrificed. Is not the conver- 
sion ef the world to such a religion, without 
miracles, a greater and more credible one, than 
even the greatest of those which some refuse to 
believe ? _Fenevon. 


The and Importance of Revarives 
and FRIENDS. 


I REMEMBER. to have read. the following 


imprecation of a Roman, onthe person whoshould 
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©F RELATIVES AND FRIENDS. 201 
destroy the Monument of his Ancestors, © May he 
survive his Relatives and Friends;” and that the 
awfulness of this curse was exemplified by a story 
fromthe Chinese history. An Emperor of China, 
on his accession to the,throne, ordered a release of 
every person who was confined fordebt. Amongst 
the number was a very old man, who had been 
in prison upwards of fifty years, who on his 
rclease directed his course to the City where lie 
had formerly lived, that he might again enjoy the 
society of his wife, his children and his friends. 
W hen he came near to his former residence, his 
heart becaine gradually elated at every step which 
he advanced, but he saw few of the objects with 
which he was formerly conversant, and a magnifi- 
cent mansion had been built on the place where his 
house once stood. He looked around, and could 
not see a single face which he remembered, At 
length he beheld an aged pauper, and he stopt to 
give him a pittance out of the bounty which had 
been supplied him by the Emperor’s humanity. 
In return for this kindness, the aged pauper gave 
him the sad tidings, that his wife had sunk under 
penury and sorrow, that his children were gone to 
seek their fortunes in distant climes, and that the 
grave contained his nearest and most valuable 
friends. He was overwhelmed with anguish, he 
hastened to the palace of the Emperor, and cast- 
ing himself at his feet, ‘Great Prince, (he cried) 
remand me to the prison from which mistaken 
mercy delivered me! I have outlived my family 
and my friends; and in every place I find myself 
R 4 in 
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in dreary solitude. ‘While in prison I was less 
sensible of the loss of socia! enjoyments, but I am 
now tortured with the view of pleasures in which 
I cannot participate; and die with thirst, though 
streams of delight surround me.” 

My dear young friends—the moral of the story 
is this. Ifthe gloom and solitude of a prison are 
preferred to the world at large by the man who is 
bereft of his kindred and friends, how tenderly 
should you love, how highly should you prize, 
and how affectionately should you behave to those 
relations and friends whom God in his gracious 
providence has yet preserved to you. 

Have you Parents? The near relation in which 
they stand to you excites them to regard you as 
a part of themselves; to love you, to support you, 
aud to provide for your future interests and 
happiness. Have you brothers and sisters? How 
intimate and endearing is this connexion! It is 
like a cluster of flowers growing upon one stem, 
one of which cannot suffer a rude touch, or a 
blighting wind without the beauty and the growth 
of the whole being impaired or checked! Have. 
you dear and faithful friends? You have thereby 
encircled yourself with the surest and strongest 
bond which human life can furnish for support, 
comfort and enjoyment! 

Be thankful to God for such great mercies; but 
while you prize and enjoy them, remember that 
God claims your heart; that is, your supreme 
affection, your humble submission to his will, and 
your cheerful and constant obedience to his 

commands. 
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pom 


nana Relations and friends are rich streams 
of heavenly bounty; but the source is in God. 

They are truly valuable arid important, but they 
partake of the imperfection and taint which sin 
hath introduced inte our ‘nature, while your 
heavenly Father is perfect; is /ove in its most 
transcendant excellence, and fight in its most 
glorious purity. They are fleeting and transitory ; 
but Jehovah is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever!—O for a participation of his favor and 
mercy, for an interest in the’salvation of his 
beloved Son Jesus Christ, and for that renewal 
and sanctification of nature by the Holy Spirit, 
which enables the soul to devote itself to the 
service of God here, and gradually prepares it for 
his kingdom and glory hereafter! May this be 


the most earnest desire and prayer of every young. 


person who shall read this paper, as it is of their 
friend S. 


The DirFEREXCE between Mintu and 
HapPiINEss. 


A SUPERFICIAL observer of the characters 
and conduct of men would infer whenever he saw 
indications of Mirth, that it was necessarily con- 
nected with Happiness. But the fact is not 
so, even as it respects mére worldly enjoyment, 
much less when it is considered that to constitute 
real Happiness, the favor and blessing of God 
must be experienced, love to his holy Jaw must be 
felt, and obedience to his commands must be 
evidenced. 

The 
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The man who is the subject of this blessedness 
is a happy man, and mirth and gladness well 
become him, because of the safety of his state asa | 
believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, and because of 
the holy nature of his pursuits and enjoyments, | 
‘‘Happy is the people who are in such a case, 
yea, blessed is that people whose God is the - 
Lord.”? But what shall we say of mirth when it 
is not connected with the safety and the purt/y of 
the soul? Surely it is the height of infatuation, 
and the extreme of danger. ‘The heart of fools 
is in the house of (such) mirth, the end of it is 


heaviness, and in a moment they go down to the 


grave,” 


If these observations are true—if they are 
founded on Scripture, and are realized in expe- 
rience, it may be reasonably asked, how is it that 
wicked men can possibly be merry and joyful. 
The answer is, it isonly a possible and real case 
on the ground of ** the deceitfulness and desperate 
wickedness of the human heart above all things,” 
and the Prophet emphatically adds, ‘* who can 
know it?” Indeed it cannot be fully known in all 
its deception, impenitence and presumption, ex- 
cept to Him ‘‘ who searches the heart and tries the 
reins of the children of men!’ But instead of an 


enlarged description of the infatuation and danger 
of an ungodly man, even while he exhibits 
the appearance of mirth and jollity, I will only 
present to the youthful reader an Anecdote, men- 
tioned by Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, in a letter to 
a friend, to confirm an observation he had made, 

that 
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that there is a wide difference between Mirth and 
Happiness; the application of which to the state, 
the conduct, and the end of sinners is easy and 
striking, and I pray God, it may be impressive 
and useful, 

‘In a former war between Great-Britain and 
France, a British Transport was accidentally seen 
on fire. The neighbouring Transports in vain 
attempted to relieve her. Some of the crew saved 
themselves by the long boat, while a few of them 
perished in the ocean in attempting to swim to the 
ships that lay within sight of them. The remain- 
ing part of the crew for a while filled the air with 
their cries for help and mercy. Suddenly there 
was a cessation of their cries, and nothing was to 
be heard on board the vessel but a merry tune on 
a violin, to which the crew danced with uncom- 
mon spirit for half an hour, when the catastrophe 
ended, and the ship and crew disappeared for 
ever! ‘Lhis remarkable fact was communicated 
to Dr. Rush by the son of an Old Lieutenant of a 
British Ship of War, who was an eye witness of 
the melancholy scene.” W.S. 


— 


rw. 


RemMaRKABLE InstaXce of persevering Ine 
pustry, Piery, and Seve-Deniat. 


LOUIS MORIN, a French physician and 
botanist, was the son of poor parents, whose very 
numerous family of children prevented them 
from giving him more than the mere rudiments 


of education. While at school he acquired a 
partiality 
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partiality for botanical pursuits, and when he 
left it he set out for Paris on foot, herborising by 
the way. [lis attachment to botany naturally 
led him to choose medicine as his profession; 
and while he applied himself to the study of that 
arduous science, his narrow circumstances com- 
pelled him to adopt the most rigid economy, 
He lived like a hermit upon bread and water, 
with the occasional indulgence of a little fruit, 
Vhis way of living greatly diminished the nun- 
ber of his wants, and was the probable occasion 
of that remarkable disinterestedness by which he 
was always distinguished. He had been several 
years in practice, before he received any public 
notice, and was then appointed pensionary-pby- 
siclan to a hospital at Paris. ‘Though he per- 
tormed the duties of the office, it was discovered 
that he always returned the salary he was paid, 
by puiting it back when he thought no oue 
could see him, into the money-box of the Hos- 
pital, coustiiution was delicate, and his 
make slender, yet she always observed tie fol- 
flowing system of strict order and abstemiousness. 
Iie rose winter and summer at two o’clock in the 
morning, and spent three hours in prayer. Be- 
tore six o’clock 1: summcr, and somewliat later 
in winter, he visited the poor patients in tie 
hospital, and ge.erally attended the morning 
prayers in the Reman Catholic churches. He 
dined at clevew, after dinner amused biu self 
with botany ; and wien he had no poor patients 
to visit, aflerwards shut himself up in his closet, 
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ai concluded the day in stucly, or in receiving 
the visits of his friends. The always retired to 
rest at seven A few years before his 
death his strength began to fail’ and he found 
himself unable to continue his active duties, upon 
which he added a little wine to his diet ; but gently 
sink under a gradual deeay ull he died, at 
the advanced age of fourscore years. 
cellent man, notwithstanding his ‘great abilities, 
reputation, and industry, left little wealtlt bebind 
him. He seems to have exerted himself to the 
utmost, first to acquire useful knowledge, and 
afterwards to employ that knowledge in the 
service of God, and of his suffering fellow 
creatures ; to whom he has bequeathed an illus- 
trious example of industry, picty, and — 
self-denial. | 


BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
(Coatinued from page 58) 


BeC. A400. 


THAS celebrated man was born in the province 
of Changlong, about 550 years B.C. His father, 
who was a great mandarin or officer of state, dying 
When he was but three years of age, he was taken 
under the care of his grandfather, to whose wise 
instructions and exccllent example Confucius was 
deeply indebted. 
nineteen, and four years afler, projected a ge- 
neral reformation, in the prosecution of which» 
he was remarkably successful; but from ‘some 


Confucius the Chinese Philosopher. 
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unpleasant circumstances, chiefly owing to the 
unstable conduct of the King of Lou, who had 
adopted his opinions, he determined to attempt 
a reformation in other countries. In his various 
travels, heiconstantly published his doctrines, 
amd ainued :itivariably at the happiness of the 
human > race, ‘by exhorting them to tread in the 
paths of virtue.—How admirable is a disposition 
io do good te others ! 

I'rom j|his numerous followers, he selected ten 
disciples, to propagate his maxims; and, as a 
proo! of lis zeal, (and which should be a power- 
ful excitement to Christians) he sent no less than 
600 missionaries into different parts of the empire 
to effeet_a reformation in the manners of the 
peopic. ft does not appear however that their 
success was extraordinary. 

Phe talents of this Philosopher are said to 
have been discovered at an carly period, and his 
memory is still revered for his transcendent 
viriues, particularly, his great respect for bis 
ancestors, which the Chinese hold in extreme 
veneration, He died at the age of seventy-two, 
lcaving many writings behind him, which are 
still preserved. The Chinese to testify their 


respect, have erected many magnificent edifices 
to his memory. 
(To be continued.) 


On Ilistory. 
IF a work unite the advantages both of publie 
and private history; if it display not only the 
crimes 
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crimes but the virtues of mankind ; if it delineate 
the progress of civilization, the advancement of 
the arts and sciences; if by its examples or 
warnings it tend to inspire the mind with the 
love of goodness, and with an abhorrence of 
vice; if itconfirm the truth or shew the excel- 
lence of natural or revealed religion, it may af- 
fect some of the most important purposes in 
human life, and render man wise and benevolent, 
holy and blessed, for evermore! Since then His- 
tory may teach both wisdom and yirtue, and 
since it undoubtedly displays what progress men 
have made in improvement of various kinds, it 
may justly be termed the volume of Providence, 
and may join with Nature and Divine Reyela- 


tion, in proving that all things work together for 
good ! J. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS of ScRIPTUR Thorns. 


Marturw xxvii. 29.— And when they had 
platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon his 
head.” 


“The Naba or Nabka of Arabia, (says Hassel- 
quist,) is, in all probability, the tree which af- 
forded the crown of thorns put on the head of 
Christ , it grows very common in the East. This 
plant was very fit for the: purpose, for it has 
many small and sharp spines, which are: well 
adapted to give pain; the crown might be easily 
made of these soft, round, and pliant branches ; 
and what in my opinion seems to be the greatest 
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proof is, that the leaves much resemble those 
of ivy, bemg of a deep green. Perhaps the 
enemies of Christ would have a plant somewhat 
resembling that with which Emperors and Gene- 
rals used to be crowned, that there might be 
calumny even in the punishment.” 


MatTruew vil. 16— Do men gather Grapes 
of Thorns.” 


Galen has an observation of the same kind.— 
©O yewsyos oux ay Wors Toy Carey 
cxteosiy Borouy.” “ The husbandman would never 
be able to make the thorn produce grapes.” 

De Vi 


Ampunisious Fisw. 

AMONG the number of odd things in New 
Liolland, the amphibious fish is not the least re- 
markable. ‘* We found,” says Captain Cook, 
**asmall fish of a singular kind, it was about 
the size of a minnow, and had two very strong 
breast fins ; we found it in places that were quite 
dry, where we suppose it might have been left by 
the tide, but it did not seem to have become 
languid by the want of water; for upon our ap- 
proach it leaped away by the help of the breast 
fins as nimbly asa frog, nether indeed did it 
seem to prefer water to land; fer when we found 
it in the water it frequently leaped out and pur- 
sued its way upon dry ground; we also ob- 
served that when it was in places where small 
stones appeared above the surface of the water at 
a litte distance from each otlier, it chose rather 
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to leap from stone to stone, than to pass through 
the water; and we saw several of them pass over 
puddles in this manner, till they came to dry 
cround and then leapaway.” This probably 
explains another extraordinary fact mentioned 
by C Japtain Percival in his Account of Ceylon— 
he s says, ‘¢ [t has often struck me with astonish- 
ment, that inevery pond or muddy poo! casually 
supplied with rain-water, or cyen only recently 
formed, and entirely unconnected with any other 
water, swarms Of fishes are continually found.” 


The CARPENTER Birp. 


THIS bird, a native of South America, feeds 
solely upon acorns, which it hoards in the trunk 
of the pine trees, boring with its beak a separate 
hole for every acorn. Many trees are filled with 
these holes in the nicest order, and they are so 
well fitted that the acorn cannot be pulled out by 
(he fingers or otherwise, without some pointed 
instrument. The bird extracts them by standing 
with its feet on the trunk like our woodpecker ; 
and though its method of hoarding is very 
troublesome it is the only secure one, as nothing 
can get at its hoards. 
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MAXIM. 


It is vain to suppose we could do better in dii- 
ferent circumstances, or to think that our imagi- 
nary merits will cover our real faults ; we are not 
lo choose our own part in life, but to act properly 
that which is assigned to us. 
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OCOLD iwthe heatt that'cannot feer 
And callous is the breast that knows) 
No sorrow for another's woes! | 
In aught that grieves or gladdens thee ;, 
And, surely, since. this heart of mine 
Feels touch’d by all that touches thine, 
wilt not lightly turn away 
Paid. would” my mind thy feelings trace, 
While thou‘in ath accustomed place“ 
With tearful eye and pensive ar, 
Recallest her who’ seems not there ;— 
For there, by thee} 
dry thy tears and hush thyssighe 
To say, “Dear sister no more, 
Tam not ‘lost but gone before. 
On all thy footsteps Dattend, 
Mfaithfal, disembouied friend! 
heavenly ‘thoughts thy’ to 
Ov warn thee-from temptation ner) 
Where duty regulates theday; © 
Yea 
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_... With,thee.at_evening Sacrifice, ... .. 
nightly “with ary 


For, when a few more rolling ears 


‘Religion ‘seeks not to destroy, 
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The peaceful couch+where:thou art laids... 


Ne longer therefore . 


I am not,lost 


Of me; though transiently be 
Thou still hast one. dear sister left, 


Thy. father too, and mine below 
Still sojourns in that vale of Woe. 


‘Cease then fo sigh, Teall thy t 
rs. 


Around her perishable odT 
If faithful he bestowed bad 


Your souls like to Heav’a shall searz 
And meet me there; andipiast no 


Thus-stedping dewn-from Hear'n's 


Thy dear departed 
Nor.can this golemmcall be vain, 
_ For sacred Truthsinspires the strain... 


‘The vanity of earthly cares, 


_ "Who then’ would joys immortal mise, 
“Por trani¢es of imagin’d bliss? 


But heightens siblunary jay! 
A preparation for the 
_, Turns earth itself't6 

piety both worlds Sechrés, 
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POETRY. 


THE OPERATION OF THE LAW. 


‘*' Wherefore the 'aw was our schoolmaster to bring us unte 


Christ, that we might be justified by faith.’—Gal. iii, 24. 


AS Atlas bore the world alone *, 

And sighed beneath the load 
Thus burthen’d with my guilt groan, 
Beneath the wrath of God. 


My numerous sins of blackest hue, 
Like armed men appeir ; 

And death, terific to my view, 
Stands brandishing his spear. 


While, from the top of Sinai’s Mount, 
The dreadful thunders roll; 


And forked light’nirgs playing round, 
Breathe vengeau: e to my soul. 


From out the darkness and the flaine, 
Jehovah's voice 1 hear ; 

Strange terrors seize my mortal frame, 
“T greatly quake and fean”’ 


‘* Hell, from beneath,”’ with effort new, 
Seems mov'd to take me in; 

‘“*O wretchéd man,” what shall I do? 
Unclean! unclean! unclean! 


A prey to ever-gnawing grief, 
I give my soul to tears ; 

Nor can I ever know relief, 
Till Christ, the Lord, appears ! 


Jesus, to thee, at last, I fly, 

Thou only canst forgive ; 

Unblest by thee, I sink, and die, 

O! bid the sinner live. LEX. 


* So fabled by the antient mytiologists. 
+ Dr. Young, Night 2. 
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THE PRAISE OF GOD. 
(Sce Psalm exlviii.) 
TO Him, from whom we life and being have, { A all | 
Who built the Heavens, and ail their splendours gave, 
Whilst yet the star of morning gilds the skies, | 4 Bite 
Ere yet the gloomy mist of darkness ilies, 
Whilst on the grass the silent dew is seen, | met if it 
Whose hoary spangles rob it of its green ; i iy tat 
With picus fervour fraught, O! let me raise + Ri A 
My soul to God, in strains of love and praise! yh eval 
Soon as the radiant orb of heavenly light, hi. ; 
Breaks through the curtain of the stagnant night; uit aah 
Ere yet o'er distant lands he shoots his ray, Ht an i 
And shines in one unclouded blaze of day ; Hi WN 
‘To streams and shades while flocks and herds retire i ie 
Or hide in woods impervious to his fire; we: 
Then to creation’s Lord in songs of praise, De 
Ye varied tribes of life, your varying voices raise! Wa 


When Eve's grey mantle hides the chequered round, 

When solemn silence reigns, and every sound 

Is hush’d, save where the pensive nightingale, 

With plaintive warblings cheers the lonely vale; 

Or from the ancient tower, the distant beil 

Sounds slow and heavy through the winding dell; 

inven then. my soul, with pious fervour raise, 

To God thy voice, in strains of humble praise! 
DRINKWATER. 
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Written by the late Princess Amelia, darken her 
lust illness. 

_ UNTHINKING, idle, wild, and young, | 


talk’d and laugh’d, and danced and sung: 
And 
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And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Thought not of sorrow, care, or pain; 
Concluding in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me! 


But when the hour of trial came, 

When sickness shook my trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could laugh and sing no more ; 

It then occurred, -how sad ’twould be, 
Were this world only made for me! 


Written by an Idiot—which shows what a correct 
Idea even Idiots may have of their Creator, and of 
his goodness. 


COULD we with ink the ocean fill, 

Was the whole earth of parchment made ; 
Was every single stick a quill, 

Was every man ascribe by trade; 

To write the. Love of God alone, 


~ 


> 


i Would drain the ocean dry— 
r, | Nor would the seroll contain the whole, 
“] Though stretch’d from sky to sky! 


Translation of the Latin Epigram in page 180. 


HUNG ER for fame, and thirst of bloody strife, 

© Macedonian king, consumed thy life ; 

Nor couldst thou perish by an end more just, 

Than want, in eating ; and is drinking, thirst! 
et} 
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Eastern Method of WATERING 


THE above 


Wheel 


he authority of Dr. Shaw, 


» given upon t 


order to elucidate several passages of Scripture. 
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Wirnle one division of the ‘buckets descends empty, 
the rotation of the wheel brings the other up full 
of water, “The machinery worked by: eattle, is 
eastly understood. Engines and contrivances of 
this kind, are placed all along the banks of the 
river Nile, from the sea to the cataracts; their 
respective situations being higher, and, conse- 
quently, the difficulty of raising water greater, 
the farther we advance up that river. 

This method of conveying moisture, aud nourish- 
ment to a land that is rarely refreshed with rain, 
is often alluded to in the Holy Scriptures, where 
also it 1s made the distinguishing quality betwixt 
Egypt and the Promised Land, or Canaan. ‘¢ The 
laud, says Moses to the children of Israel, Deut. 
xi, 10. and 11l.—whither thou goest in to 
possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from 
whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, like as a 
garden of herbs:—RBut the land whither ye go to 
possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and 
drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” ‘The 
meaning of the remarkable expression “ wateredst 
it with thy foot,” we shall endeavour to explain 
in our next subject; but for the present, shall 
confine ourselves to the Persian Wheel above 
depicted. ‘The simile used by Balaam, Numb. 
xxiv. 7.— He (meaning Israel) shall pour the 
water out of his buckets.” Refers to this agricul- 
tural, custom, as do the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, xl. 15.“ Behold, the nations are as a drop 
of the bucket.” ‘The original word in the 3d. verse 
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FASTERN METHOD OF WATERING LAND, 219 
of the exli. Psalm, wliich our translators have 
rendered door, ‘Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth, keep the dvor of my lips,” appears 
to have been mistaken for the drop of my lips, in 
allusion, like the passage just quoted from the 
prophet Isaiah, to the dropping from the buckets 
of the machines, employed in watering lands. Job 
xxix. 22.—-Says,“ My speech dropped upon them.” 
And the allusion of the Psalmist, implies that not 
only his set speeches, his open and admitted dis- 
courses required to be guarded, but also his ac- 
cidental remarks, his bye words, his hints, and the 
smallest particles of speech which he might employ. 
Whoever pays attention: to what passes in his own 
heart, and in the world, will find ample reason to 
pray God for a watch, and a strict watch too, over 
the door of his lips. Job xxxviti. 37.—Compares 
the clouds to the buckets in the wheels of the ma- 
chine, which do not discharge their contents tll 
being arrived at the top of the wheel, where they 
are gradually laid along, and their mouths inclined 
downwards. By the words,“ Who can number the 
clouds in wisdom? or who can stay the bottles of 
heaven,” Job certainly alludes to such buckets 
which come up full, but are emptied only at the 
proper time, neither sooner nor later; but when 
wisdom and power combine to lay them along; 
and this in the instance of the clouds, as he 
beautifully intimates, requires Divine appointment 
aud superintendance. 
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of the Orv PatLosorurr 
and the Youne Lapy. 


“ ALAS!” exclainied a silver-headed sage, 
“ how narrow is the utmost extent of human 
knowledge! how circumscribed the sphere of 
intellectual’ exercise! T have spent my life in 
acquiring knowledge, but how little do I know! 
The farther F attempt to penetrate the secrets of 
nature, the more’ I am bewildered and benighted. 
Beyond a certain limit all is but confusion or 
conjecture: so that the advantage of the learned. 
over the ignorant consists greatly in knowing how 
hittle is to be known. 

“Tr is true that I can‘ measure the sup, and 
compute the distances of the planets: [I can 
calculate their periodical movements, and even 
ascertain the laws by which they perform their 
sublime, revolutions:—but with regard to the 
beings which inhabit them,—of their condition 
and circumstances, either natural or moral, what 
do I know more than the clown? 

** Delighting to examine the economy of nature 
im our own world, 1 have analyzed the elements ; 
and have given names to their component parts. 
And yet, should I not be as much at a loss to 
explain the burning of fire, or to account for the 
liquid quality of ‘water, as the vulgar, who use 
and enjoy them without thought or examination? 

“ T remark that all bodies, unsupported, fall 
to the ground: and I am taught to account for 
this by the law of gravitation. But what have | 


gained here more than a term? Does it convey 
to 
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to my mind any idea of the nature of that mys- 
terious, invisible chain, which draws all things to 
acommon centre? I observe the effect, 1 give 
a name to the cause, but can | explain or com- 
prehend ite 

« Pursuing the track of the Naturalist, I have 
jearned to distinguish the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ; and to divide these into their 
distinct tribes and: families :—but can I tell, after 
all this toil, whence a single blade of grass derives 
its vitality?—Could the most minute researches 
enable me to discover the exquisite pencil that 
paints and fringes the flower of the field ?—have 
I ever detected the secret that gives their brilliant 
dye to the ruby and the emerald—or the art that 
enamels the delicate shell? 

“ T observe the sagacity of animals, I call it 
instinct, and speculate upon its various degrees of 
approximation to thé reason of man. But, after 
all, I:know as little of the cogitations of the 
brute as he does of mine. When I see a flight 
of birds overhead, performing their evolutions, or 
steering their course to some distant settlement, ° 
their signals and eries are as unintelligible to me 
as are the learned languages to the unlettered 
mechanic; and I understand as little of their 

_ policy and laws as they would of a parliamentary 
debate. 

“ But leaving the material creation, my thoughts 
have often ascended to loftier subjects, and in- 
-dulged in metaphysical speculation. And here, 
while I easily perceive in myself the two distinct 
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qualities ofo matter and tmind,: in: 
every atteinpt ‘to mutual 
atid When my 
hand moves: ip obedience: to,ary will; havedithe 
most distant conception of the manner) im, which. 
the volition 1s: enter commuincated or understood? 
Thus, im theex¢reise: of One of the most simple; 
and ordinary powers: of my nature, bam perplexed 
‘if Lattemptetolaccount forit. 
Buteagain, chow many! years:of my. life wete 
to the acquisition Of these! languages, by 
which d might explore:the records of remote ages, 
andibecome familiar: with)thelearmng and literas 
ture!of other etimes! -whati have. gathered 
firdny these but -the i mortsfyingydact; that:man has 
ever been struggling withibis own inipotence, and 
Naihly ehdeavourmg tovoverleamthe bounds which 
vol Alas! theny: whatchaye I gamed by my” 
‘aus researches, but an himmbling conviction of 
weakness abd: ighdrance? how little has 
‘at hiscbest> estate)’ to: boast wliat>folly ia him to 
in: dus’ contracted: powers, or to. value 


‘Wellt” ax clashed: ayoung lady, just returned 

from school,  nryiéducation is: at; last: 

indeed it would be strange, if, after fivesyeur's 
.  +hard application;:any' thing:were deft ancomplete. 
-Happdy thatdssalkover now, and l:have nothing 
to:do};bit toanake the of my. vanous 
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and speak cit, .af..possible,; wath more fluency 

than English, Italian I cam read: with ease, aud 

pronounce it very. well, as well at least, and better, 
an any “oF my fr ien that. j is, all one need 

wish, fort shave learned I 


perfectly ‘sick now. that we. 
grand »Piang, Ihe delightful when 
there.is company. must, still, continue toyprac- 


tise a little;-—-the uly thingy. think, that, 
now to umprove myself then»there ‘are 
iny Italian sohys whielpevery body allows Sing 
with taste, and as it id what'se few people cards, 
Jam léartied them. 
My drawings! até. ‘tiniversally admired 
pecially the flowers and shells; which certainly 
beautiful; and “besides this) have a decided 
taste for all Kinds Of fancy 
“And then my darieifig“and! waltzing! 
our master himself owned that he cotild'také! me 
‘no further;—just ‘the figure’ for 
‘it would be unpardonablée‘if 
Ag tocommon things; ‘2s geogtaphyy and 
‘history, ‘and ‘podtry,” ‘and philosophy; thai" try 
‘stars; Ihave got through. them alf! so that'd 


‘be considered thoronghly well informed, as well as 


Welloté be: states how’ much 'T have fagged 


‘through! the’ only wonder is*that’ one’ head‘ can 
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The RErORMATION. 
(Continued from page 199.) 


Life of Calvin.— Assembly of theStates at Strasburg.— 
The Interim.— War between Maurice, Elector 0 
Saxony and Charles V.— Peace of Passau.— Died 
at Augsburg,— Reign of Edward, VI.— Mary. 
—Horrid Persecition of Protestants.—- Ridley 
and Latimer.— Testimony of Hume.—Martyrdom 
of Cranmer. — His Character.— Death of Mary.— 
Elizabeth.—Conclusion,.— 1547-1558. 


AMONG the extraordinary characters that 
contributed to the great work of the [tcformation, 
was John Calvin, a native of Noyou, in Picardy, 
born July 10th, 1509, of humble but respectabie 
parents, having received a good education, he 
was appointed when eighteen years of age, to 
the Rectory of Marteville: be afterwards 
resigned for Pont L’ Eve 

It was the happiness of Calvin to be instructed 
in the sentiments of the reformed religion, by one 
of his relatives, his consequent disgust with the 
Church of Rome, occasioned his leaying that 
corrupt communion, and entering upon the study 
of the Law, in which he made considerable pro- 
gress. This did not however prevent his, atten- 
tion to the Scriptures, which he continued to 
investigate with infinite pains.and labour... 

The death of his, father compelled him; to, quit 
the Law, and apply himself anew to the, work of 
the Lord., At the early age of twenty-four, he 
published, at Paris, a commentary on Seneca’s 

treatise 
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THE REFORMATION, 225 
treatise on Clemency, soon after which he was 
driven from Paris and retired to Basil, where 
he studied Hebrew, and published bis Christian 
Institutions, under the sanction of the Queen of 
Navarre, which he dedicated to Francis, 1. of 
France, with aniadmirable preface. This excel- 
lent work. exhibits the sentiments of this great 
man on the subject-of Religion. Having visited 
Italy, and encouraged these who were favorable 
to the Reformation, he proceeded to Geneva, 
where he was pressingly invited to remain and 
exercise his Ministry’ by Guillaume Farel, with 
whom he entered into an intimate friendship : by 
the factious spirit of some immoral characters, he 
was forced to quit Geneva and to retire to Strasburg, 
where he was chosen Professor of Divinity, and 
appointed by. the Divines to attend the Dict at 
Worms, in 1541 as their deputy. It was at this 
Diet that Calvin and Melancthon met, and held: 
that celebrated conterence, which so fully elicited 
the abilities of Calvin, and inspired Melancthon 
with so much rapture, that he gave him the title 
of The Theologian. 

Recalled by the earnest solicitations of the in™ 
habitants of Geneva, Calvin returned to his old 
friends, amidst the universal acclamations of the 
people, and soon applied himself to establish 
@ system of ecclesiastical ‘discipline, and effect 
a thorough reformation in religion and morals. 

- In his labours he was most * abundant,’”’ 
during a fortnight in each month he preached 
evcry day, and gave three Lectures in Theology 
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every week, he astsistedcat all the deliberations of 
the consistory, and at the meetings of the Pastors, 


met. the Congtegatibn every Friday.” And all 
‘this exclusive of his numeréus; writings and) 
pus Pngagements: of 


-. The-jdliarge sbroug ht! against this Reformer, 
relativé to thedeath of -Servetus well discussed 
by Mr. Mackthzie, to-his work} refer my readers, 
having first. remarked that, >to form: an. accutaté— 
judgement ofthis place before 
us the |time,and circumistanees; sand acknowledge 
that if thi¢ instance; of weakiessy 
destroy. thereputation: of: Calvin as a: Refoumery 
that of; Cranmer; the mild:and zealous’ Cranmer 
is. destroyed 1005) 6) apo} bootot enw 
bddaving served Godsand hisogeneration, 
pious’ Christian, a:faithful préacher,, able 
defender: sacred trithj»Oalvid }départed to 


world, May 1964, aged: 55. cHisi vé+ 


herable friend F arel! visited bim:in illness,’ ab 
the great aye eiglit y-four.| fo 
;Gommentaries of Calvin, are’ in: deserved 
estimation, and his Christian Inatitation’ aré\en+ 
titled tothe attention of alh Students! and Mitis-- 
ters. -iklis works)form Nine, Volumes) Folio, He’ 
was ‘married de; Bure,!:but left. no 
Children. nigga noose bis 
We now retarni- to Germany. 
After\the battle of Mublberg;) 1547, Charles :V 
Lorsetile the disputes cdn-— 
ceriing: Religion; and the inekti yeat assembled’ 
the states of; the, empire ity arms, at Strasburg;,: 


Life of Calvin, work that may be read with. 
pleasure and advantage. 
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and nen tir dddision 
Council of Trent,cand to subsenibe .to/ajeertain 
formulary of faith arid dicipline, pubs 
lished, called,» Tite: ods 
Among those who, refused» to! comply, were: 
Bucer,— W olfang,', Duke, :of | Deux-Ponts;+- 
John, brother of the Elector of) Brandenburg, 
and the Elector of Saxony, who though, a‘pri- 
soner adhéred-to the Protestants; for persecution 
may oppress the body, -but,it cannot subdue the, 
an unexpected. event soon. after oceurred’;) 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony; who had entered! — 
into'an alliance with Henry. IT. of France, 
some German Princes,,.declared,, war, against, 
Charles, .1552,' and: haying .attacked. him at; In-; 
spruck, compelled. him to abandon it at.midnight., 
So great was the success of, Maurice; that heseon, 
became master of a great part. of Germanyy.\A, 
peace, was .soon after conclyded, at 
which it, was, settled, thatpevery, one should-haye, 
the free exercise :hisy Religion, according to, 
the confession, af, Augsburg and, that <7 
The: diet, of .Augsburg im, 1555, to: hei 
Protestants the liberties, they, claimed, termi, 
nated those disgusting scenes of tyranmy,, persér; 
cution, and cruelty, 80. long distracted 
the Empire. edat™ fy 
While the affairs ofthe Protestants were brought, 
to happy ab in, Germany , the, sacred, 
cause experienced, changes.in, 
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Henry VIII. was succeeded 1547 by his son 
Edward V1. a prince of promising talents, and 
unaffected piety; educated in the principles of 
the Reformation, he gave it his decided support, 
and guided by the councils of his uncle the Duke 
of Somerset, the Protector, and Archbishop Cran- 
mer established Protestantism as the Religion of 
the Kingdom. Several eminent reformers were 
invited to England, in consequence of the violent 
proceedings in Germany, among others Peter 
Martyr,a native of Florence, who afterwards 
filled the Divinity chair at Oxford.  Fagius, 
Hebrew Professor at Cambridgc,and Bucer, pro- 
fessor of Divinity at the same place. These 
eminent men were of considerable use in advanc- 
ing the great object; amongst other events, the 
offensive articles, called the Bloody Statute, were 
repealed, the King’s Supremacy was confirmed, 
private masses were abolished, the Cup was res- 
tored to the Laity, and all thie lands for the main- 
tenance of Chantries, Chapels and Colleges, with 
some exceptions applied to the King’s use. 

The new Liturgy was ordered to be read in 
the Churches, and a confession ‘of faith, consist- 
ing of forty-two* articles, prepared (as Burnet 
conjectures) by Cranmer and Ridley, was duly 
authorized. 

But the preinature death of this excellent 
young Monarch, July 6th, 1553, at the age of 
sixteen, totally changed this delightful scenc, at 
once the liemisphere grew dark, and the angry 
clouds portended a dreadful storm. 

Mary, 


* Those were in the reign of Elizabeth altered to 39. 
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THE REFORMATION. 299 
— 
Mary, the cruel, sanguinary Mary, ascended be 


the throne, and notwithstanding her promises to 
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make no change in Religion, and to use no force ii fal i 
upon the conscience, soon discovered her bigotted 1 eat 
attachment to Popery, by publishing a proclama- Lio eat 
tion, desiring all her subjects to follow her exam- fi ae i 
ple in adhering to the Catholic Religion, Shortly ees etn 
after, all the Laws of Edward were repealed, 
the Pope’s authority restored, and a resolution th bali 
passed to persecute the Protestants with rigor— tg ea 
Racks, Tortures, and Fires, were now employed 
to promote the cause of the meek and lowly 1 Re 


Jesus!!! Smithfield! if thy stones could speak, 
what deeds would they rehearse. 

Gardinerand Bonner, men of a vindictive spirit, 
were the active instruments of Satan, in perse- 
cuting those who dared to be singular— Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester—Rogers, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s—Saunders, Minister of Allhallows, Bread 
Street— Dr. ‘Taylor, Rector of Hadley—Ferrar, 
Bishop of St. David's, and many others, were 
soon condemned and burned. These holy men 
suffered with the greatest firmness—-Saunders, al- 
luding to the stake, said, ** Welcome the Cross 
of Christ, welcome everlasting life,” while 
‘Taylor rehearsed a Psalm in English. The 
Martyrdom of Ridley, Bishop of London—and 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester followed. These 
venerable characters seemed to emulate each other a 
in mutual exhortations and encouragement. In- 
deed, if we regard the triumphs of Protestantism 


at the present time, Latimer’s words were pro- 
phetic. 
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a 


phetic. ‘ Be of good cheer, Brother Ridley, we 
two shall I trust kindle such a torch in England 
to-day, as by God’s erace shall never be extin- 
guished.” These instances of barbarity, so unusual 
in the nation, excited horror; the constancy of 
the martyrs was the object of adiniration ; and 
as men havea principle of equity engraven in their 
minds, which even talse relizion is not able totally 
to obliterate, they were shocked to see persons or 
probity, of honor, of pious dispositions, exposed 
to punishment more severe, than were inflicted 
on the greatest ruflians for crimes subversive of 
civil society. Lach Martyrdom therefore was 
equivalent to a hundred Sermons against Popery; 
and men either avoided such horrid spectacles, or 
yeturned from them full of a violent, though 
secret indignation against the persecutors. (Hume) 

Cranmer suffered soon aficr—Decceived by the 
hope of a pardon, he had subscribed to the 
Doctrines of Popery, but recovering from his 
delirium, he again asserted, his attachment to the 
contrary sentiments. {fe met death with astonish- 
ing firmness and intrepidity—and, it is asserted 
that, ‘‘ afier his body was consumed, his heart 
was found entire.” 

He was undoubtedly, says Hume, ‘a man of 
merit; possessed of learning and capacity, and 
adorned with candour, sincerity and beneficence, 
and all Uiose virtues which were fitted to render 
him useful, and amiable in socicty.”’ 

In this horrid persecution Two Hundred and Se- 
veuly-seven persons were burned, and vast numbers 
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punished by fines, imprisonments and the cones 
fiscation of their property: but God in infinite 
mercy to his people ‘* shortened the days,” and 
summoned Mary to his tribunal November 17 th, 
1558, at the age of forty-five. 

The accession of Elizabeth changed mourning 
into joy—The Reformation once more burst forth 
from its obscurity, never again, we trust, to suffer 
an Eclipse of its glory. but to “shine brighter 
and brighter until the perfect day.” In onesession 
of parliament Popery was abolished, and the pre- 
sent form of Religion established—May Britons 
appreciate the blessings and improve the privileges 
they enjoy! May we never slight that Gospel, 
to obtain which uncorrupted, our forefathers suf- 
fered so many privations, and many of them 
Death itself! O lect us all make Salvation a per- 
sonal concern, and strive to enter the strait gate, 
and finally lay hold on everlasting life. I shall 
take an early opportunity of resuming the subject, 
by tracing the progress of the Reformation in 
other Countries. 


IGDALIA, 


SymPATHY, or MutuaL ForBEARANCE. 


HEATHEN authors represent, that man soon 
after his creation having been deceived by cone 
tinual disappointments, resolved that each indie 
vidual should present a petition to Jupiter for 
the removal of these obstructions to his hap- 
piness. Jupiter, willing to bring man to an 
acquaintance with himself, issued a decree, that 
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= 
all mankind should assemble together in a spa- 
cious plain at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
and bring with them a list of their disappoint. 
ments, that he might be enabled to judge if their 
complaints proceeded from man or himself. The 
appointed day being arrived, every one directed 
his steps towards the plain, from which they 
thought they should return exempt from many of 
the sufferings they had before experienced. Ju- 
piter having descended from his lofty mansion in 
the skies, ordered each complaint to be brouglit 
to the foot of his throne and delivered to him, 
Ile then examined each petition separately, and 
ordered each to be read distinctly, that every one 
might hear. As each petition was concluded, 
Jupiter read. from a great book he held in his 
hand, the thoughts and expectations with which 
each mortal pursued that good, the loss of which 
he so much deplored, One set out with an ex- 
pectation of finding a friend whose disposition 
was éxactly assimilated to Ins own. Another 
wished to find a friend perfectly free from im- 
péifection; but he forgot that he was himself a 
mortal, and consequently imperfect, and deluded 
his Warm imagination with an expectation it was 
impossible he could ever realize. Another en- 
deavored to discover a method of obtaining com- 
plete happiiiess; he tried many situations, but 
invariably found that unalloyed felicity could not 
be possessed amidst the uncertainties of life. 
Another thought, in few years, by frugal industry, 
to acquire a happy competeticy. 
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Perplexed with these thoughts, and engaged in 
the midst of distracting cares and bustling anxieties, 
at length sleep closed my eyes, and distressing so- 
licitude fora short period ceased to depress the 
spirits. However, Imagination, that ever lively fa- 
culty, did not remain inactive during my slumbers. 
She led me to a certain spot, where I thought I 
had an opportunity of minutely observing our 
universal parents just after their expulsion from 
Paradise. I observed iniquity had enstamped 
their faces with its gloomy signet, and left the im- 
pressions of heart-felt sorrow in those coun- 
tenances which once smiled with all the calmness 
of unsullied innocence. ‘The native dignity o¢ 
the one, and the simple beauty of the other, 
seemed much faded; as the majestic oak and the 
elegant lily lose much of their beauty when nature 
is robed in her snowy mantle. Now the effects 
of those passions which sway the human breast 
began to develup themselves. Adam accused 
Ive as the cause of his sin, aud consequently his 
misery. Whilst Eve recriminated by asserting 
that he was free to act, and that he could only 
have fallen from his state of felicity by his own 
consent. 

Thus they increased their portion of woe, ‘by 
mingling with it the bitter dregs of contention. As 
they thus continued accusing each other, I thought 
I beheld a beautiful form approaching towards 
them, with benignity and expressive feeling pour- 
trayed in his countenance. As he came tv the 
unhewn stone on which they were sitting, -he thus 
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addressed them. ‘ O ye who shall be the parents 
of an moumerable posterity, why sit you here 
heightening your misery by mutual recrimination, 
and enlarging those wounds which sorrow has 
made, by resigning yourselves to the guidance of 
your passions. [call you not to be unsusceptible 
of your sorrow, but | bid you approach your 
Creator with hope, and learn, He that made you 
can pardon your iniquity, Draw near his throne 
with humble penitence, and taste the superior 
mercy of that God who has made nature to 
satisfy your wants, and to conduce to your en- 
joyment. My name is Sympathy; I am appointed 
by that kind Being henceforth to reside in the 
habitations of man, to soothe his mind and calm 
his tumultuous passions in the hour of distress, 
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ee by exciting in his mind mutual compassion and 
fi ) r mutual forbearance. Go, now, approach the 
throne of your Maker, and endeavor always to 
alleviate the afilictions you must experience in 
ie i your fallen state, by indulging feelings of kind 
i 1 : sympathy and firm resignation, instead of mutual 
; accusations and hopeless imbecility. 
| By these and the encouraging words they had 
att i rt just heard they were much cheered ; they thought 
ER ih the Beng who formed them could not let them 
ta) long continue in a state of hopeless dejection 
without pointing out a way, which even if it 
be i was difficult, might terminate in eternal felicity. 
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had ‘been given them, and which in the anguish 
of their sorrow they had overlooked, Expecta- 


They now began to reflect on the promises which 
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— 
tion now began to arise in their bosoms, as the 
bubbling stream when it begins to flow from its 
sandy fountain. 

Now their faces bore more resemblance to the 
divine Image in which they were created; Hope 
cheered their gloomy countenances, and they ap- 
proach their Creator with trembling fear and 
anxious solicitude. Kneeling on the green mantle 
of nature, Adam, with his consort beside him, 
thus offered his petitions to his Maker. “ O thou 
bountiful Benefactor, whose kindness we have so 
basely returned by our ingratitude, behold with 
a look of compassion thy fallen, vet repenting 
children we hope—but we have smned—we fear 
—but thou art merciful, Here conscious guilt 
and sorrow overwhelmed them, and they acutely 
felt the sorrow which followed their deviation from 
duty. Now instead of accusing each other, 
they learnt that they were both guilty, and re- 
solved not to increase their sim and mtsery by 
giving way to their angry discontent. Now they 
soothed each other’s minds, and applied the balm 
of affection to the wounds of misfortune, Sorrow, 
though not banished, was much alleviated by 
Sympathy. The burden of affliction was now 
mutually borne, and thus its weight diminished. 
The loud clamor of contention now yielded to 
the sweetly soothing accents of Sympathy, and 
our parents for the first time after their fall par- 
took of that mournful joy whfich leaves a pleasing 
satisfaction in the mind, and which (being con 
trasted with their immediately antecedent situa- 
tion) was rendered doubly agreeable. 
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Then let me, said I to myself, as I awoke, find 
a sincere friend, and pour into his bosom those. 
sorrows which so much oppress my. mind, and 
cause me to weep in secret solitude. Weds: 


Hops. 


‘The hop plant is recorded to have been intro- 
duced into this country in the year 1524; but 
the estimation in which it was held for some 
years afterwards was so remarkably low, that in 
1528 a petition to restrain its use was presented 
to parliament, and in that petition it was denomi- 
nated a most pernicious and wicked weed. 
Though thus styled at this period, it became a 
great favourite before the century expired; and, in 
1603, an act was passed to prevent the hops being 
adulterated. 

‘¢'The common hop (humulus lupulus) is pro- 
pagated either by plants or cuttings. These are 
set in hillocks, formed by digging holes in the 
spring, which are filled with fine mould, and 
the number of which varies from 800 to 1000 or 
1200 peracre. One, two, or three plants are 
put in each hillock ; but if hops are designed to 
be raised from cuttings, four or five of these, 
from three to four inches in length, are planted 
and covered one inch deep with fine mould. 
Ilops begin to flower about the latter end of June 


The poles (which 


have some resemblance to kidney beans) are now 
entirely covered with verdure, and the pendent 
flowers appear in clusters and light festoons, and 

form 
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form an object infinitely more picturesque than 


the far-famed vineyards of France. 
‘©The hops which are the scaly seed vessels of 
the female plants, are, when the seed is formed 


‘(generally about the end of August) picked off 


by women and children: for this purpose, the 
poles are taken up with the plants clinging to 
them. | 

‘‘ The hop is a most yaluable plant: in its wild 
state it is rclished by cows, horses, gonts, sheep, 
and swine. When cultivated, its young tops 
are eaten, early in the spring, as substitutes for 
asparagus, being wholesome and aperient. Its 
principal use, however, is in brewing malt 
liquors, communicating that fine bitter flavour to 
our beer, and making it keep for a longer 
time than it otherwise would do. Hops also 
serve some important purposes in medicine.” 

Hop pickers, which consist principally of 
women and children, are differently employed, 
some take the poles from the ground and carry 
them to others, who take off the blossoms and 
put them into a skep or basket, placed ready to 
receive them. After this they are taken home 
and dried in a kiln. In this the greatest care is 
required that they may not be scorclied or injured, 
to prevent which they are constantly turned over 
with a shovel: they are then closely pressed into 
pockets or large sacks for sale. 
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On Epirapnus in Cuurcu YArps. 


EVERY person who reads the Meditations of 
Hervey among the Tombs, willreadily ackuowledge 
they are calculated to lead the mind, into a train 
of serious and solemn reflections; but if a com- 
parison is made between the excellent compositions 
of this highly esteemed author, and the miserable 
trash, falsely called epitaphs, too frequently to be 
seen on tomb-stones and grave-rails, especially 
in country church yards; we, on the one hand, 
are struck with admiration, at the exalted range 
of thought, and grandeur of style im his valuable 
meditations; while, on the other hand, we are 
equally disgusted with the doggerel rhymes, and 
absurd sentiments contained in many of the 
church yard compositions, which serve, only as 
memorials of disgrace, to publish the folly of 
their writers. 

The inscriptions on tomb-stones might be 
rendered beneficial, if they were composed or 
selected by persons of judgment; and while many 
of the ridiculous pieces before alluded to, excite 
a smile of contempt, so unsuitable to the places 
in which they appear; there are others to be 
found, which serve as continual lessons to those 
who pass by. The following epitaph being 
calculated to convey admonition to the young, as 
many children are lamentably addicted to t! + use 
of profane expressions, I have thought it might 
usefully occupy a place in your magazine, and 
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transmit it to you with these observations, for 
the purpose of insertion, if you think proper. 


AMBULATOR, 
HERE 
LIES ‘THE BODY 
OF 


RICHARD HOR, 
WHO WAS BORN 


AT 


Newland, Southwick, Hants, 
On the 15th of December, 1800; 


AND DIED 


On the ist of February, 1817, 


At the Glebe House, in this Parish, where he spent 
his last three years, and was never known to utter 


ANY PROFANE WORD! 


The Minister, who there employed him, erected 
this Monument both to cherish his remembrance, 
and to stimulate the reader to attain a 
perfection so rare and praise-worthy ! 

James iii. 2. If any Man offend not in word, the same is a 
PERFECT MAN! 

Voracity of a SHARK. 

See Jonah, ch. I, v- 17. 

ABOUT a week before the late Easter holidays, 
several poor men who ventured out from Chris- 
tiana, in Norway, toengage in the cod fishery 
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240 DEATH OF TWO SABBATH BREAKERS. 


off that coast, perished in a storm. On Easter. 
day last, some fishermen caught a large Shark in 
their nets, in the stomach of which they found 
several bushels of oats, and a man in a sailor’s dress, 
with clothes made of skin, and sca boots, but 
without a hat. As his features were not changed, 
he was recognized to be one of the persons who 
had perished in the tempest some days before, | 
and the body was accordingly restored to his 
family for interment. The Scripture account of 
Jonah’s being swallowed by “a great fish,” 
which the Lord prepared for that purpose, is 
striking'y exemplified by the above remarkable 
circumstance, the only difference being, that the 
man so lately swallowed by the Shark was either 
previously drowned, or could not have lived in 
the’ fish’s belly, without the same, miracle by 
which Jonah’s life was preserved; but bis body 
was not mutilated, nor his features changed ; and 
it is very remarkable that the belly of this vora- 
cious monster, not only contained the entire bocdy 
of the man, but a large quantity of oats besides, 


Awful Death of two Sanpatu BREAKERS. 


A LITTLE time back at Eccleshall, in Stafford- 
shire, a young man, of the name of Featherstone, 
was drinking most of the Sabbath, and on the 
Monday following was drinking for a wager, and 
in a bravado drank whole pints of Ale at once, 
when he had drank all that he had engaged to drink, 

except 
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A SABBATH MORNING'S REFLEOTION, 


except one pint, he said that he would either drink 
that, or die by it, (and awful to relate) when he had 
got the cup to his mouth, he instantly dropt down 
dead with the cup in his hand; it is said the wager 
was made on the Sabbath day, what a warning 
ought this to be to those who spend their Sabbaths 
in tippling, and neglect the Worship of God, 
Some time after, the Father of this young man 
who repaired clocks, and had lived many years in 
the habit of drunkenness, and Sabbath breaking, 
was fetched by a man the name of Brown one 
Sabbath morning to repair his clock, they called 
on their way at a Public House for some liquor, 
and then proceeded to Brown’s House, he began 
to take she clock to pieces, and dropped down dead 
with the clock string in his hand, so that the weight 
of his fall broke the string. They were carrying 
him out of the house, when the people were re- 
turning from Church, who appeared extremely 
shocked, when they saw the awful judgment 
which overtook these Sabbath breakers, both of 
whom, Father and Son, were called in a moment 
before the judge of quick and dead, who will re- 
ward every man. according to his works, whether 


they be good, or whether they be evil. 
W. B. 


A SasspatH Mornine's Rertreorions. 
HAIL sacred sabbath! Thou art thrice wel- 
come to one who is wearied with the vanities of 
the world; whose mind, distracted with earthly 
VOL. II. N.S. x cares, 
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Bares, ddngs to be atrest. How sweet are a few 
hours devoted to God! ‘How precious those mo. 
mesis which are spent inothe exercises of re 


Jigion ‘Onetlis day thousands will be engaged 


jn:praising and adoring their God. And O what 
a pleasing thought, that the numberless petitions 
which willbe offered wp to the Majesty of heaven 


and earth, will not be rejected: for the Lord 


never has said to the seed of Jacob, Seck ye 
me in vain.” ‘This was the day, the happy day, 
when the dear Redeemer rose from the tomb. 
Death and the grave could not-retain-their prey, 
Lhe mighty Conqueror burst their feeble chains, 
and by rising, has insured.a glorious resurrection 
to all his followers... When he was buried in 
the earth, the hopes of his disciples were buried 
with him. But when he revived, their hopes 
likewise revived. ‘The Eternal Father added 
thisdast and grand «seal to the many others which 
he had given of the truth vof Messiali’s mission. 
He testified his acceptance of that redemption- 
price whioh Jesus paid .on behalf of sinners, by 
releasing the debtor trom his prison of clay. 

May |.this.day experience a resurrection from 
my sins. May ‘the Spirit of ‘the diving God 
breathé’ upon my soul, clevate my groveling al- 
fections, and make Jbem all centre in Jesus. I 
would resolve to throw off the slavish chains of 
Satan, and ‘be in subjection to the Prince of 
-Peace:: Plis yoke is easy and his Darden light. 
Matt. 30, | 

But 1 ‘would turn my attention for a few mo- 

ments 
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A SABBATH MORNING'S REFLECTIONS. 343 


ments to that heavenly sabbath, that eternal ‘rest 
which remaineth for the people of God.’ Does 
the thought of home animate the weary traveller, 
and infuse fresh vigour into all his nerves ?— 
Ah! so does the recollection of home’ animate 


the Christian Pilgrim in his journey through this — 


howling wilderness. Does the idea of rest 
sweeten the toil of the laboring man?—Ah!’ so 
does the idea of a far nobler rest inspire the 
believer im Jésus -with a fortitude capable of 
sustaining the hardest trials, and the most griey- 
ous afflictions. The Christian may be assured, 
that whatever difficulties he may (in the course 
of God’s pro: idence) be ealled to encounter in 
this world, he will then be at perfect rest. © And 
God shall wipe away all tears from. their eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are passed away,” 
Rey. xxi. iv. The body will then be no longer 
a clog to the holy affections ofthe sowl, for at the 
resurrection, Christ will change our vile bedy, 
that it may be fashioned, like unto-his glorious 
body, according to the working, whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things. himselfs 
Phil. iii. 21. Well may we ‘exclaim with 
Dr. Watts— 
‘O glorious hour! O blest abode! 
I slrall be near and like my God! 
And flesh and sim no more control 
_The sacred pleasures of the soul’, 
JUVENIS:. 
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THE EVERLASTING FIRES. 


— 


The Everuastine Fires ! 
THE late celebrated Jonas Hanway, Esq. in 


~ his Travels in Persia, gives the following descrip- 


tion of the Everlasting Fires. 

At Baku, on the Western side of the Caspian 
Sea 1s seen, what the Persians call “‘ The Ever- 
lasting Fire,” which is an object of their devotion: 
and is a Phenomenon of a very surprising nature; 
about Ten miles from the City, are several small 
Ancient Temples about fifteen-feet high: in one 
of these, where the Indians now worship, is 4 


large cane fixed in the earth, about three-feet 
remaining in sight, from the end of which, issues 
a Biue Flame, not unlike that of a Lamp burning 
with Spirits; but seemingly more pure. Here 
are generally Forty or Fifty poor Devotees, who 
come on a Pilgrimage, to make expiatiou for their 
own sins, and the sins of their countrymen: and 
they continue the longer, accordmg to the number 
of persons, for whom they are engaged to pray. 

A hitthe way. from the Temple, is a cleft in the 
Rock, six-feet long, and three broad, out of 
which issues a constant pure flame; when the 
wind blows,, it rises some times eight-feet in 
height, but is much lower in still weather. 

The Earth for above Two miles around this 
place, has this surprising property, that by taking 
up two or three inches of the surface, and apply- 
ing a live coal, the part which is so uncovered 
immediately takes fire. Ifa Cane, or Tube, even 


of paper, be.set about two inches in the ground, 
\ and 
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ANECBOTES, | 

and the top of it touched with fire, immediately 
a flame isstes, without destroying either the Cane 


or the Paper. | R. A, 
Vide. Pugh’s Lifeand Travels.in Russia and Persia, Page, 2). 


ANECDOTES. 


A singular ancedote, illustrative of the fidelity 
of the late Abbadie, a celebrated French preacher, 
deserves no common degree of attention. Jn bis 
way from Brandenburg to England, when he 
first visited this country, he had to pass through 
Zell, where he paid his respects to the duchess. 
That princess was a great reader, and a woman 
of a strong mind ; she especially took delight in 
conversing on and directed the con- 
versation to the divinity of Christ, apparently 
on account of the treatise of Abbadie on this 
subject, on which question she adopted the nega~ 
tive. The conversation being animated, insensibl} 
degenerated into. dispute, and became perhaps 
rather more warm, as_ the fair polemic was sus- 
pected of having telaxed sentiments on this doc« 
trine. Many years afterwards, Abbadie being 
in London, went to pay his respects to {he King, 
who happened to have with him the Princess of 
Wales, afterwards the Queen of England. Her 
royal highness immediately recollected him, and 
having heard speak of this conversation, A io 
him before the King and the, Court, “ I have 
heard, Mr. Dean, tiat some time ago in passing 
through Zell you ‘quarrelled with my late grand- 
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THE EVERLASTING FIRES: 


— 


‘The Evervastine ! 
_ THE late celebrated Jonas Hanway, Esq. in 


~ his Travels in Persia, gives the following descrip. 


tion of the Everlasting Fires. | ; 

At Baku, on the Western side of the Caspian 
Sea is seen, what the Persians call “‘ The Ever- 
lasting Fire,” which is an object of their devotion; 
and is a Phenomenon of a very surprising nature; 
about Ten miles from the City, are several small 
Ancient Temples about fifteen-feet high: in one 
of these, where the Indians now worship, is a 


large cane fixed in the earth, about three-feet 
remaining in sight, from the end of which, issues 
a Blue Flame, not unlike that of a Lamp burning 
with Spirits; but seemingly more pure. Here 
are generally Torty or Fifty poor Devotees, who 
come on a Pilgrimage, to make ex piatiou for their 
own sins, and the sins of their countrymen: and 
they coutinue the longer, accordmg to the number 
of persons, for whom they are engaged to pray. 

A hitthe way from the Temple, is a cleft in the 
Rock, six-feet long, and three broad, out of 
which issues a constant pure flame; when the 
wind blows, it rises some times eight-feet in 
height, but is much lower in still weather. 

The Earth for above Two miles around this 
place, has this surprising property, that by taking 
up two or three inches of the surface, and apply- 
ing a live coal, the part which is so uncovered 
immediately takes fire. Ifa Cane, or Tube, even 


of paper, be.set about two inches in the ground, 
| and 
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and the top of it touched with fire, immediately 
a flame issies, without destroying either the Cane 


or the Paper. R. Ay | 
Vide. Pugh’s Lifeand Travels, in Russia and Persiay Page, 2). 


ANECDOTES. 


A singular anccdote, illustrative of the fidelity 
of the late Abbadie, a celebrated French: preacher, 
deserves no common degree of attention. In bis 
way from Brandenburgh to England, when he 
first visited this country, he had to pass through 
Zell, where he paid his respects to the duchess. 
That princess was a great reader, and a woman 
of a strong mind ; she especially took delight in 
conversing on religion, and directed the 
versation to the divinity of Christ, apparently 
on account of the treatise of Abbadie on this 
subject, on which question she adopted the nega- 
tive. The conversation being animated, ihisetietbl 
degenerated into dispute, and became perhaps 
rather more warm, as the fair polemic was sus- 
pected of having telaxed sentiments on this docs 
trine. Many years afterwards, Abbadie being 
in London, went to pay his respects to {he King, 
who happened to have with him the Princess Af 
Wales, afterwards the Queen of England. Her 
royal highness immediately recollected him, and 
having heard speak of this conversation, said to 
him before the King and the, Court, I have 
heard, Mr. Dean, that some time ago in passing 


through you ‘quarrelled with my late grand- 
x 3 “mother.” 
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216 ANECDOTES, 


mother.” Abbadie, without being in the least 
disconcerted, replied, ‘* Madam, I feel too sensi- 
bly how much I owe to all your august house 
ever to be guilty of shewing them any kind of 
disrespect; but when I am called upon to defend 
the honour of my master, I know not the great 
of the earth.”” This answer was highly ap- 
plauded by the King; by her royal highness, 


and by the whole Court. Fidelity never loses 
its reward. 


ON PAINTING. 


Zeuxis and 

ZEUXIS and Parrhasius, two rival Greek 
painters, determined to decide the superiority 
of the pencil, by submitting two of their works 
toa public examination. They met accordingly, 
when Zeuxis produced his piece, representing 
two men carrying a bunch of grapes, which the 
birds immacdiately flew to and pecked ; this 
sufficiently proved the nice execution of the 
grapes; but this was not the praise that Zeuxis 
wished ; who candidly acknowledged that want 
of manliness in the faces of the bearers, which 
failed to hinder the near approach of the birds. 
He now turned to Parrhasius, and desired him 
to remove the curtain, that his picture might be 
examined: the curtain itself was the picture: 
when this exclamation of submission and admira- 
tion burst from bis astonished rival: ** Zeuxis 
has deceived birds, but Parrhasius has deceived 


APPELLES, 
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APPELLES. 


APPELLES was the Prince of Grecian paint- 
ers, and favorite of Alexander the Great, whose 
picture none but himself was permitted to copy. 
It is reported that he executed so great a likeness 
of that. Prince, that the horse of the monarch 
neighed on approaching it, supposing himself 
in the presence of his master. 


° ak 


On Prive. 
PLATO we are told, gave up all thoughts of 


execlling in Epic Poetry, in consequence of 
reading Llomer. A young Flemish Painter, of 
‘some promise, actually died of despair and mor- 

tification, on seeing one of the chefs d’ceuvres 

of Raphael. A gentleman of good parts, who 
intended, at his entry into Parliament, to have 
spoken frequently, relinquished the idea after 
hearing Mr. Pitt. | 
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DisstpATION. 


T. KIRK, one of the most animated and pro- 
mising Paintevs this country has produced, died, 


like that Raphael he was so skilfully imitating 

| in spirit and grandeur of design, a victim to 
licentiousness; and was cut off in the flower of 
his Youth, only.a few years ago. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI, 
“who united in his person the different arts of . 

Painting, 
if 
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with his breath, and. they were scattered.” 


248 ANECDOTES. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, lived 
during the revival of learning in Italy; and, 
as master of the first profession, ranks second 
in the lists to the immortal Raphacl. An anec- 
dlote, as cruel as it was ungenerous, is related 
of this Artist :—That in order to paint the agonies 
of death, with greater force in the face of a 
crucified Saviour, he stabbed a man at his fect, 
and copied the tortured and frightful Sidenents 


of his visage, as he lay expiring. 


Eowarp the Btack Prince. 
AFTER the battle of Poictiers, gained by a 


‘small army of Englishmen, over numerous hosts 


of the French, Edward the Black Prince ad- 
dressed his captive, John, King of France, with 
expressions of esteem and sym pathy yand far from 
arrogating any merit to himself, ascribed the 
victory solely to the fayor of Divine Providence. 
When the invincible armada of Spain was de- 
teated, Queen Elizabeth caused medals to be 
struck, upon which were represented the Spanish 
Ships dispersed by a storm, with this appropriate 
motto, ‘‘Afflavit Degs, Et Dissipantur-—He blew 
Aud, 
to come to our own times, the immortal Nelson 
attributed his signal victory gained in the Bay of 
Aboukir, to Almighty God, as he expressly wrote 
ia the first words of his dispatches. 
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POETRY, 
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“'Cilory to God im the highest, and on earth peace, good wilt 
towards men,” —~ Luke, ii. 14, 


GLORY to God the Angels cry, 
Glory to God my soul reply; 
Let every tongue his praises speak, . 
| Who came, the chains of sin to break! 
From dreadful bondage let us free,. .. 
And gave our souls sweet liberty, ~ 
Glorious, unbounded liberty ! 


Liberty, on him to call, 

A father, friend, and guide of all; 

Liberty to tell our grief, 

Sure and certain of relief! 

| Come every soul, and join with me, 
To praise him for this liberty— 

Glorious, unbounded liberty! 


Praise him for that matchless love, 
| Which brought him down, from realms above; 
His birth place was the oxen stall, 


His drink the wormwood, and the gall; 
A man of grief he came to be, 
Dear, did he buy our liberty, 
Glorious, unbounded liberty! 


O! see my soul with wonder see, 

Thy Saviour in Gethsemane ; 

| What anguish did his soul endure, 

Thy peace, and pardon to procure: 
On calvary mount, he died for thee, 

To give thee life, and liberty, 


| Glorious, unbounded liberty ! 
Victorious 
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Victorious from the tombe rose, 


. Triumphant dover all. our fees; 


Hence sin be goney 4 thee detest, 
Didst thow net. pieree my- Suviour’s breast? 
from thy. heavy yoke anv free, 

For Christ, hath bought wy liberty ; 


Glorious,. unbounded liberty ! 


Oh? let us join“the Angel train, 

Who sung so sweet on Betlilehem’s plain; 

“ Glory to God on high,” and tlien, 

“ Peace on earth, good will to men ;” 

Glory to him, who set us free, 

And gave us life’ and liberty— 

Gloriets, unbounded liberty ! E.W. 


Thonghts at the Interment of a Friend. 
HOW affecting is the thought, 

When our friends to death are brought; 
We consign them to the earth, 

Whence their maker gave them birth, 


But cay no improvement come, 
From a visit to the tomb? 
Shall the frail survivor go, 
Unimpressed by all this woe? 


Does not our departed friend, 
If to her we now attend, 

Cry, “ behold the end of all, 
Moving. in your earthly ball.” 


Tread like me the narrew read, 
Leading to the heavem af God; 
By repentance, faith, and love, 
Journey to the realms.above. 

May 
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Strength ab desus te behicve; 
And at last ascend on:high, 
To our Sister, in the sky: 


Let these losses we sustain, 
Prove atdast, our greatest gain; 
Reft of friends, Oh! may we find, 
Jesus still remains behind, 


THE INQUIRY, 


Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day > Gen, x1. 7. 


Lord's-day Morning. 


Fearful downcast souls, declare, 


Ye who Jesus’ favors share, 

Why should grief its empire sway, 
Why look yeso'sad to-day? 
All your varidus' woes express, 
On this day he-waits to bless; 
He the light and fife. divine; 
Comes on drooping souls to shine. 
Does affliction press you hard, | 


Does the world your steps retard! . 


Are your hearts so full of sin, 
Nought but evil seems within? - 


Or do, doubts your minds xlistress 4, 


Strangers to celestial: peace, 
Fearful that the work of grace, 
In your bosom has no place ! 
Say or are ye dull and faiat, 
Void of ev'ry mark of saint! 
Come toiJés@s, state your grief, 


He will give ‘you full ‘relief. 


Hark} 


“LIDBROOK. 
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POETRY. 
Hark! methinks I hear him say 
_ Children! why so sad to-day? 
This the day of holy joy, 
Praises let your lips employ. 


IGDALIA, 


THE BARREN FIG TREE. 
(Luke, xiii. 6.) 
FOR three whole years a fig-tree stood, 
Its native vineyard’s soil was good ; 
Yet on the boughs no fruits were found, 
It only cumbered the ground. 


Its owner let it long remain, 

And sought for fruit, but sought if vain ; 
Till disappointed, with a frown, 

He bid the dresser ‘‘ cut it down.” 


The dresser begged his lord would spare 
The fig-tree, yet another year ; 

To see if it would bear some fruit, . 
When he should dig about its root. 


‘“* Lord, in thy vineyard let this tree, 
On trial, one more season be ; 

Then well, if fruits the season crown, — 
If not, why, thou shalt cut it down.” 


The vineyard Lord’s injunction shows, 
How God might justly deal with those, 
Who blest with all the means of grace, — 
Remain a vile, unfruitful race. 


The vineyard dresser’s patience shows, 
How Jesus hastes to interpose ; 
When justice, with an awful frown, 
Cries, ‘ Cut the bargam ewmberer down!” 
G. BLW 
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Cvangelical Miscellany. 


AUGUST, 1818. 


CuineseE Metuop of Warterina the LAND. 


oe 
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_ THE above machine consists of a box, divided 
into two parts, the under part wholly inclosed ; 
one end of this box is laid.on the lower water, the 
other end is raised to a proper level ; a number 
of boards adapted to the size of this enclosure are 
drawn up it by the power of the wheel, and with 
these boards the water rises also: for it cannot 
flow out on the side, nor at the top, nor at the 
VOL. III. Y bottom, 
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254 CHINESE METHOD OF WATERING LAND. 


bottom, since these are enclosed ; neither can it 
flow out behind, since there the rising board stops 
it: it must therefore rise before the board which 
impels it, till it arrives at the orifice for its dis. 
charge into the upper level. When the board has 
thus discharged its lading, it is continued in its 
course over the wheel, is carried back again, 
down the upper grove of the box, and, when ar- 
rived at the lower water is ready to resume its 
former application of closing the lower division 
of the box, and forcing the water it finds there 
to ascend. <A succession of these boards main- 
tains a constant stream, and thus furnishes water 
from the lower grounds to the higher, even enough 
to assist in the cultivation of rice, which is al- 
ways, when young, overflowed with water ; and 
we ought to observe, that Moses, in Deuteronomy 
xi. 10. is speaking of extensive cultivations, such 
as of corn lands; for he evidently distinguishes 
it from a garden, or plantation, by making such 
cultivation the object of his comparison ; whicre 
thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy 
foot ; as a garden of herbs, that is in the same 
minner. This ingenious mode of watering has 
been resorted to in Palestine, and also in Egypt; 
indeed from certain passages in Philo, an ancient 
Greek writer who flourished at Alexandria in the 
first century, it appears there is strong reason to 
conclude that the Chinese borrowed this invention 
from the Egyptians ; for Philo describes a ma- 
chine for watering lands so strongly resembling 
the above, which was taken from Sir George 
Staunton’s: 
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THE WISE MAN. 955 


Staunton’s account of Lord Macariney’s Em- 
bassy to China, that it appears to be the very 
same. ‘This, together with the similarity which 
long subsisted between the Egyptians and Chi- 
nese seems to suggest that they cither were for- 
merly one people, or, being immediately derived 
from one common stock, had naturally commu- 
nicated their manners, customs, principles, know- 
ledge, and inventions to each other, 


The Wise Man. 
FREDERIC and Philip, with their sisters 


Julia and Kate, were amusing themselves together 
one evening while their father and mother were 
engaged in conversation, The children paid no 
attention ‘to what passed, till Philip, (who was 
very lively and inquisitive) happened to hear his 
father say, of some person he was speaking of, 
that he might truly be called, a wise man! These 
last words, which were uttered emphatically, 
struck his attention. 

‘¢ A wise man!” said he, to his brother and 
sisters; ** who is that, I wonder, that papa can 
be talking about ?”—** Nobody that we know, 
you may be sure,” replied Kate.—‘* No, but 
papa knows him, and I should like to know him 
very much,” said Philip ; and he began to con- 
jecture what kind of a person this wise man must 
be. He thought of the seven wise men of Greece; 
but he did not imagine there were any of that 
sort in England. As soon as there was a pause 
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— 


in the conversation, he alia his papa i this 
iF. wise man’s name was, and where he lived. ‘ He 


lives,” replied his pather; “© not very far off ; and 
his name is Johnson.”’ 
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| wi?! ‘¢ Johnson, oh, some relation to Dr. Johnson 

no doubt,” said Frederic. That is more than 

know,” said his father ; but if you are so curious 

ian eis to see a wise man, I will promise to take you all 
pi | to call upon him to-morrow morning.” 

eet site Philip and the rest thanked their papa for this 

if ; ce promise, and very much pleased they were. 

Pe 4 +e The next morning the children talked much of 
144 huebe. their expected visit, and wondered they did not 
| hear their father give orders for the chaise. 

i | ie ** How many miles off is it, papa ;”’ said Philip. 
Not half a mile,” said his father. 

Philip.—Not half a mile! - Well now, I had 
hl ied no idea that there was what one would call a wise 
man living any where here abouts. 

frederic.—Nor more had I. 

Julia.—I think I know where he lives:— 

itt. eos don’t you remember that old fashioned looking 
if : ein house, just off the common, with tall narrow win- 

dows, and a high wall all around it, where they 

4 say a very old gentleman lives all alone ?—that 

ate. | is the place I dare say. : 

Philip.—I wonder whether he wears a long 
beard, like Socrates ? 

ia Kate. — No, no, most likel y nothing but a huge 
Hedi wig. 

| $ Julia.—A wig! O no, depend upon it he has 
| his own white locks waving about his temples. 

| Philip. 
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Philip.—We shall find him up to his elbows 
in old dusty books, Pll engage. 

Frederic. —Or perhaps with globes and glasses, 
and all sorts of apparatus, 

Philip.—He will not be very well pleased, I 
am afraid, to be interrupted in his studies by all 
of us. | 

Julia.—Yor my part, I shall take care not to 
speak one word while we are in the room. 

Kale.—And so shall I. 

Philip.—I hope he will not ask us any ques- 
lions! 

Frederic.—O, as to that, you may depend. 
upon it he will not notice one of us ; perhaps not 
so much as know we are there. 

Kate.—I am afraid I shall laugh. 

Philip. —Laugh ! if you do though, we shall 
get turned out, every one of us, depend upon it. 

On these remarks their papa made no com- 
ment: he only smiled occasionally ; and at length 
bade them make ready to accompany him on his 
visit to the wise man. When they set off, Julia 
was much surprised that he passed the turning 
leading to the common, and kept straight on to- 
wards the town. ‘* Now I have no idea who in 
the world it can be,” said she. Having now 
reached the town, they looked at most of the 


principal houses as they passed, expecting to stop- 


at each. ‘* Dr. Somebody,” said Philip, en- 
deavoring to read the name on a brass plate,— 
*‘ this is it I dare say.”’ But no, his father passed 


on, and soon turned into a narrow street, where 
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, in the conversation, he asked his papa what this 
beg wise. man’s name was, and where he lived. ‘“ He 
a8 lives,”’ replied his father, ** not very far off ; and 
his name is Johnson.” 

| ‘¢ Johnson, oh, some relation to Dr. Johnson 
t no doubt,” said Frederic.—‘* That is more than 

fs I know,” said his father ; but if you are so curious 

: to see a wise man, I will promise to take you all 
4 to call upon him to-morrow morning.” 
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Philip and the rest thanked their papa for this 
promise, and very much pleased they were. 
} The next morning the children talked much of 
Bie 2 their expected visit, and wondered they did not 
: hear their father give orders for the chaise. 
| f “* How many miles off is it, papa ;”’ said Philip. 
Not half a mile,” said his father. 
Philip.—Not half a mile! Well now, I had 
if 4 no idea that there was what one would call a wise 
| man living any where here abouts. 
frederic.—Nor more had I. 
rk Julia.—I think I know where he lives:— 
; don’t you remember that old fashioned looking 
it house, just off the common, with tall narrow win- 
iM dows, and a high wall all around it, where they 
say a very old gentleman lives all alone ?—that 
is the place I dare say. | 
Philip.—I wonder whether he wears a long 
beard, like Socrates? 
ia: Kate.—No, no, most likely nothing but a huge 
| wig. 
Julia.—A wig! O no, depend upon it he has 
his own white locks waving about his temples. 
Philip. 
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Philip.—We shall find him up to his elbows 

in old dusty books, Pll engage. 

Frederic.—Or perhaps with globes and glasses, 
and all sorts of apparatus, 

Philip.—He will not be very well pleased, I 
am afraid, to be interrupted in his studies by all 
of us. | 

Julia.—For my part, I shall take care not to 
speak one word while we are in the room. 

Kale.—And so shall I. 

Philip.—I hope he will not ask us any ques- 
tions! 

Frederic.—O, as to that, you may depend. 
upon it he will not notice one of us; perhaps not 
so much as know we are there. 

Kate.—I am afraid I shall laugh. 

Philip.—Laugh! if you do though, we shall 
get turned out, every one of us, depend upon it. 

On these remarks their papa made no com- 
ment: he only smiled occasionally ; and at length 

bade them make ready to accompany him on his 
visit to the wisé man. When*they set off, Julia 
was much surprised that he passed the turning 
leading to the common, and kept straight on to- 
wards the town. ‘* Now I have no idea who in 
the world it can be,” said she. Having now 
reached the town, they looked at most of the 
principal houses as they passed, expecting to stop 
at each. ‘* Dr. Somebody,” said Philip, en- 
deavoring to read the name on a brass plate,— 
“ this is it | dare say.”’ But no, his father passed 


on, and soon turned into a narrow street, where 
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the dwellings were smaller; and_ presently 
knocked at the door of a mean looking house. 
A plain middle-aged man opened it, and cour- 
teously invited them toenter. ‘‘ O, papa has to 
call here first for something,” whispered the chil- 
dren to each other. He ushered them into a 
small parlour, where his wife was sitting at. 
needlework ; while three pretty little girls, her 
daughters, were seated on a form before her, 
reading their lessons. The little room was in 
perfect order ; and the mother with her children 
were very neatly and plainly dressed. The only 
decorations of the apartment were two or three 
maps, and a few portraits of some of the old 
divines, and other pious ministers on the walls. 
The young folks listened to the conversation 
which their father entered into with these per- 
sons; and they quickly perceived (for these chil- 
dren were well taught, and could discriminate) 
that they conversed modestly and sensibly ; and 
that their father, although much their superior in 
education and refinement, regarded them with 
true respect. After a few minutes thus spent, 
their papa told the master of the house that he 
would not detain him any longer from his em- 
ployment ; but that he had taken the liberty of 
bringing his children with him, in the hope that 
he would allow them to look on for a little time, 
while he was at work: it would be, he said, both 
amusing and instructive to them, as they had 
never. had an opportunity of seeing that opera- 
tion before. To this request he most ‘obligingly 
acceded ; 
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acceded; and, with a look of great good nature 
at the young folks, immediately conducted them 
to the uppermost room in the house, in which he 
carried on his business. It was a light airy 
apartment ; and there-was a pleasant view of the 
adjacent country from its long low window. The 
children were much interested in watching the 
process, and in listening to the intelligent expla- 
nation he gave them of his trade: for he was a 
very ingenious mechanic ; and he told them many 
things which they had never heard before. 
When their curiosity was a little satisfied, they 
began to look around the room, where their atten- 
tion was attracted to a few shelves, containing his 
small library. Upon examining the titles of the 
books, they found that several of them treated of 
subjects more or less connected with his own line 
of business. There were, however, a few of a 
more gencral nature, and such as the children 
were surprised to see in the possession of so plain 
atradesman. But the greater part of the collec- 
tion were well-chosen books of divinity ; with a 
Bible, which had the appearance of being well 
read. They now again listened to the stranger’s 
discourse with their father; and they were struck 
with the mild and pleasing expression of his 
countenance at that moment, when he was telling 
him how happily his hours passed in that solitary 
chamber. ‘* I often think, sir,” said he, ‘* that 
I cannot be sufficiently thankful that my calling 
is of a nature that allows me so much retirement, 
and opportunity for thinking : so that while I am 
labouring 
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labouring for the meat that perishes, 1 am also 
able to seek after that which will endure to ever. 
Jasting life. Indeed, sir,’ continued he, “ I am 
ahappy man’ The cheerful hope of another life 
is surely enoush to make a man unspeakably 
happy. In addition to this, God is pleased to 
give me many comforts to render this life pleasant 
tome. I have a wife like-minded with myself; 
and when my working hours are over, I want no 
other recreation than that of going down to her 
and our dear children, who it is our delight to 
train up, as far as we are able, to wisdom and 
virtue. I have great pleasure in reading to her 
and to them such books as we possess; und thus 
we increase our little stock of knowledge, as op- 
portunity allows. But, sir, though I mention 
these things, my happiness does not depend upon 
them, but is fixed upon that good hope which 
sweetens every comfort, and softens every trial.” 

The father and his children were much pleased 
with their visit; which, for some time after they 
took leave, formed the subject of their conversa- 
tion ; until Philip, suddenly perceiving that they 
were on their return home, exclaimed, ‘** But, 
papa, are not we going to see the wise man?” — 

 & My dear,” said his father, ‘* we have but just 
left him.” —** What, was that the wise man?” 
said all the children at once. 

Father.—That was the person of whom you . 
heard me say last night, that he was a truly wise 
man. 

Piilip.—But, papa,—I thought— 
Father. 
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Father —Well, what did you think? 

Philip. —Why, although he appears very 
good, and happy, and industrious, and all that, 
yet he certainly is not at all the kind of person 


we expected to see. 

Frederic.—No, not at all. 

Father.—1 cannot help that: and I still think 
that what I said of him was perfectly correct. 
W hat kind of a person did you expect to see? 

Philip-—Why, papa, we thought he would 
at least be a scholar, you know, with his head 
stuffed full of latin and greek ; or a philosopher, 
or an author, or something of that sort. 

Father.— You mean, that you expected to see 
a learned man, or a clever man: but that was 
your own fault; I promised you no such thing. 
Are you not aware, children, that a man may be 
learned, or clever, or both, without being wise ; 
and that a man may be wise who is neither the 
oue nor the other ? ; 

Frederic.— Y es, wise in some things. 

Father.— Wise in every thing with which he 
hasto do. Can you recollect, Frederic, that de- 
finition of wisdom we met with the other day ? 

Frederic. —Something of this sort, was not it ? 
—that ‘ wisdom consists in employing the best 


means for the attainment of the most important 


end.’ 

Father—Very well. Then I think we have 
unquestionably seen a wise man this morning. 
You heard from himself the grand object of this 


good man’s pursuit: and this must by every one 
be 
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MAN, 


be allowed to be the most important of all objects, 
He aims at nothing less than eternal life, or hap- 
piness ; and to this end, he appears to employ the 
best means ; even such as God himself prescribes, 
And this wisdom, which is from above, teaches 
him to conduct himself wisely in all the relations 
of life. He is wise as a tradesman—being honest 
and industrious, and exerting his ingenuity in his 
calling, as one of the talents God has given him; 
so that he is one of the most ingenious mechanics 
in the neighbourhood. He is wise as a neigh- 
bour—living in peace and charity, while many 
are constantly at strife and enmity. He is wise 
as the master of a family—being contented with 
such things as he has; never attempting to vie 
with his superiors, nor aiming to be thought what 
he is not. He showed himself to be a wise man, 
by choosing for a partner a wise woman; that is, 
a pious and prudent woman: and he conducts 
himself wisely as a husband and a father—guiding 
his house with discretion, and training his chil- 
dren to tread in his own steps. He eminently 
displays also one of the invariable characteristics 
of true wisdom, by his modest and unassuming 
deportment. But above all, and as the cause of 
all, this man is wise, in making it his chief con- 
cern to be a christian ; not merely by profession, 
but in earnest. His religion, you see, is of the 
It not only gives him a hope of being 


happy hereafter, but if makes him happy now. 
It shines in his face, and reigns in his dwelling. 
In that solitary room, (where many would think 
it 
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it a punishment and a degradation to pass an 


hour,) he enjoys, daily, the high honour and ex- 


alted happiness of holding communion with his 
Maker; while the noisy world below, are dis- 
quieting themselves, in vain, with every passing 
vanity. And in his daily walk and conversation 
he has this testimony, that he pleases God. 

Now, children, have I not performed my pro- 
mise ?—tell me, if you have not seen, according 
to the strictest sense of the word, A Wise 


Man? Q. Q. 


The CHURCH-YARD. 


“ This is Life’s goal, no farther can we view, 
Beyond it all is wonderful and new.” — 


DEEPLY affected by an awful providence 
that had occurred in the morning—the removal 
of an immortal soul into eternity, whom the 
messenger of death arrested, while in the act of 
dressing herself!—my thoughts revolved upon 
the subject of mortality—She was young, 
thoughtless, and gay—snatched in a moment. 
The thought instantly rushed into my mind, 


Sure ‘tis a serious thing to die ! My soul! 

What a strange moment must it be, when near — 
Thy journey’s end thou hast the gulph in view ! 
That awful gulph no mortal ere repass’d 

To tell what's doing on the other side. 


Whether the departed were prepared, or not 
prepared 
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prepared, it was not my province to investigate, 


I considered the event as a voice to me, and 


prayed that I might be habitually, and actually 
ready for ** the coming of the Lord,” that instead 
of neglecting my soul, 1 might scek earnestly 
the pardon of my sins through the blood of the 
cross, and a place in heaven through the Saviour's 
all-sufficient righteousness. | 

As the thoughts of the day sometimes influence 
our nocturnal slumbers—I had no sooner com- 
posed myself to sleep, than I imagined myself in 
a spacious church-yard, surrounded by tomb- 
stones; some of them in an horizontal position, 
and others perpendicular. The ground sur- 
rounded the church, an ancient and venerable 
pile, where the amiable Mr. Agnus ministered to 
a serious and attentive audience, the word of life 
and salvation through the atonement of the Lord 
Jesus, and to whom Goldsmith’s lines were 
excecdingly appropriate, 

** Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools that came to scoff remained to pray. 


With an amiable temper as a man, and fidelity 
as @ minister, he combined unaffected candour 
and liberality towards those who did not belong 
to the Church of England ; for he did not think 
the Establishment disgraced by his cordial friend- 
ship with Mr, Candid the dissenting minister, or 
by his frequent intercourse with him. In fact, 
the object of these good men was one, and their 
motives the same, and as they hoped to associate 
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— 


in heaven around the same throne of majesty and 
glory, they considered that the intimacy might 
and ought to be carried on in the present state of 
existence. 

I was in the centre of silence and tranquillity— 
Not a Zephyr agitated the leaves, nor the step of 
a passenger disturbed the solemn stillness. Pen- 
sive and serious I passed slowly along, often 
fixing my eyes upon the tomb-stones, and 
particularly at the figure of a skull at the 
top with two bones placed in form of a cross. 
This appeared to be all the heraldic appen- 
dage now belenging to those whese names were 
superscribed. 

It is natural to read the inscriptions, and 
although I had frequently done this, yet these 
appeared to be different from all I had read 
before, for they gave a faithful account of 
the deceased. This exciicd my great astonish- 
ment, because I had observed in other Church- 
yards that even bad men were represented on 
lomb-stones as having been virtuous and good, 
and even flattered by a verse borrowed from 
some poet’s pen, or composed for the pur- 
pose by some guondam friend, or by the 
minister of the parish, who had preached a 
funeral sermon for the deceased at the request 
of his survivors. 

As my readers may wish to sce some of the 
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prepared, it was not my province to investigate, - 
I considered the event as a voice to me, and 
prayed that I might be habitually, and actually 
ready for ‘* the coming of the Lord,” that instead 
of neglecting my soul, | might scek earnestly 
the pardon of my sins through the blood of the 
cross, and a place in heaven through the Saviour’s 
all-sufficient righteousness. 

As the thoughts of the day sometimes influence 
our nocturnal slumbers—I had no sooner com- 
posed myself to sleep, than I imagined myself in 
a spacious church-yard, surrounded by tomb- 
stones; some of them in an horizontal position, 
and others perpendicular. The ground sur , 
rounded the church, an ancient and venerable 
pile, where the amiable Mr. Agnus ministered to 
a serious and attentive audience, the word of life 
and salvation through the atonement of the Lord 
Jesus, and to whom Goldsmith’s lines were 
excecdingly appropriate, 

** Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools that came to scoff remained to pray. 


With an amiable temper as a man, and fidelity 
as a minister, he combined unaffected candour 
and liberality towards those who did not belong 
to the Church of England ; for he did not think 
the Establishment disgraced by his cordial friend- 
ship with Mr. Candid the dissenting minister, or 
by his frequent intercourse with him. In fact, 
the object of these good men was one, and their 
motives the same, and as they hoped to associate 
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in heaven around the same throne of majesty and 
glory, they considered that the intimacy might 
and ought to be carried on in the present state of 
existence. | 

I was in the centre of silence and tranquillity — 
Not a Zephyr agitated the leaves, nor the step of 
a passenger disturbed the solemn stillness. Pen- 
sive and serious I passed slowly along, often 
fixing my eyes upon the tomb-stones, and 
particularly at the figure of a skull at the 
top with two bones placed in form of a cross. 
- This appeared to be all the heraldic appen- 
dage now belenging to those whese names were 
superscribed. 

It is natural to read the inscriptions, and 
although I had frequently done this, yet these 
appeared to be different from all I had read 
before, for they gave a faithful account of 
the deceased. This excited my great astonish- 
ment, because I had observed in other Church- 
yards that even bad men were .represented on 
lomb-stones as having been virtuous and good, 
and even flattered by a verse borrowed from 
some poet’s pen, or composed for the pur- 
pose by some quondam friend, or by the 
minister of the parish, who had preached a 
funeral sermon for the deceased at the request 
of his survivors. 

As my readers may wish to sce some of the 
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Inscriptions, I present the following. 
| { © 


> 


- 


Underneath, 


—— 


LIE THE REMAINS OF 

4 

| JOHN THRIFTY, 


Merchant of this Town, 


Seek first the Kingdom of God. 


Who died July 5, 1802, 

Careful, frugal, industrious, he gained 
aie a vast property, Possessed large 
| estates, and died 
RICH but POOR, 
for 

+05 He gained the World, 
but 
Lost his Soul! 

f | Take warning, 
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but 
Old in Sin, 
June 3, 1810,—-Aged 23! 
his Soul! 
He died Intoxicated ! 


THE CHURCH-YARD. 

THE FEW RELICS OF 
FREDERIC GAY, Esq. 
Young in Years, 

To this Idol 
he sacrificed his health, his property, 
YOUNG MAN, 


Pleasure was his delight, 
Early prepare to meet thy God, 


Cut off in the flower of his Age, 
Which leads to bliss beyond the sky, 


Walk in the plain and pleasant road 
Where purest pleasures never die. 
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| 
| 
} Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” | 
Pear this Stone 
Js deposited the earthly part of 
MISS MATILDA GRACE, 
at hed Who Died August 2, 1793, 
Hee AGED 82, : 
i tae She closed her too short but useful Career, | } 
| to the glory of her God 
ees and her own felicity. 
‘is | 
She heard the word of God, 
Received it meekly, 
te Treasured it with care, 
i 1 Experienced its enjoyments, and 
Practised its duties. 
4 
Her Minister's friend, | 
The Poors’ Benefactress, 
and the Child’s delight, 
Hh GO AND DO LIKEWISE. 
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Weneath this Stone 


LIES THE BODY OF 


BENJAMIN AUDITOR, 
Who heard of Clirist 


and professed to love him 
| Thirty Years, 
and died without hope, 
December 24, 1620,—Aged 62! 
He loved Speculations, but hated Duties, 


_ Made great discoveries, 
and spake of joys he never felt ! 


He perceived his delusion 
too late. 
.He died repeating Proverbs I. 24, 25, 26, 


READER, 


Be not a hearer only but a doer of the word. , 


I instantly awoke on reading the concluding 
z3 
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words of the last tomb-stone; and as soon as | 
arose, turned to the passage of scripture referred 
to, and advise all the readers of the Youth’s 
Magaziné to do the same, and to meditate on 
these things. IGDALIA. 


Envy, or the Cauir and his Minister. 


An Arabian Story. 
(From Lockett’s Mint Amil.) 


AN Arab, presented himself one day before the 
Calif Mooatusim Billah, the Calif made trial of 
his abilities, and finding him in every respect in- 
telligent and accomplished, appointed him one 
of his suite, and preferred his society to that of 
all his other counsellers. Now the Calif had a 
minister excessively envious, whose jealousy was 
excited by the Arab’s promotion, but dreading 
the anger of the Calif, if he attempted any thing 
against him openly, he continued to keep up a 
shew of friendship, but determined to effect his 
ruin by some secret artifice. He therefore in- 
creased daily in his attentions towards him, and 
at length invited htm to his house to dinner, at 
which he took care to have a large portion of 
garlic mixed up in the Arab’s food. After dinner 
he advised his guest to sit at a distance from the 
Calif, at the assembly, telling him that the smell 
of the garlic would prove offensive to him. ‘The 
minister then waited on the Calif, and said “ The 
Arab whom you made your favorite, and whose 
company you prefer to ours, has spread about a 
report that you have stinking breath,” soon after 
wards 
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wards the Arab made his appearance, and seated 
himself at a distance from the Calif, The Calif 
desired him to come nearer to him, which com- 
mand he obeyed, but as he approached he covered 
his mouth with his sleeve. ‘This action confirmed 
in the Calif’s mind, the truth of his minister’s 
assertion, and the treachery of the Arab, he there- 
upon wrote a letter to one of his governors to the 
following purport. “ On receipt of this letter, 
let the bearer be immediately put to death.” He 
then sealed it and delivered it to the Arab, saying 
“ Convey this to such a one, and return to me 
speedily with the answer.” ‘The Arab took it, and 
in going out happened to meet the minister at the 
' door, who enquired where he was going. He 
replied, “ The Calif has employed me to carry a 
letter to one of his governors.” The minister 
immediately conjectured, that the Arab would 
receive some very considerable present from the 
governor, and he determined in his own mind 
to possess it himself, “ What say you,” ‘ Said 
he,” if | release you from the annoyance and 
fatigue of the journey, and present you at the 
same time with two thousand Dmars.” ‘ Most 
gladly, said the Arab, you speak with judgment, 
and in so doing will free me from a very unpleasant 
embassy.” “‘ You have shot the arow of your judg- 
ment, with the bow of unerring direction.” So 
saying, he delivered the letter to the minister, and 
received in return two thousand Dinars. ‘The 
minister proceeded to the house of the governor, 
to whom he delivered the Calif’s letter. The 

governor 
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governor read it, and in conformity to its injunction, 
‘ . he immediately ordered the minister to be beheaded. 

After some days had elapsed, the Calif remem- 
bered the affair with the Arab, and ordered some 
of his attendants to enquire after him, and also 
to command the attendance of the minister. They 
told him the Arab was in the City, but, that the 
minister was gone on a message to a certain gover- 
nor, from whence he had not returned. The Calif 
desired the Arab to be called before him, and 
obtained from him the particulars of the matter. 
“ But did you not spread such a report among 
the people.” ‘‘ God forbid,” said the Arab. I 
should report that of which | am ignorant, your 
minister could only have told you this from treachery 
and deceit towards me, do not therefore grieve for 
his fate, for the proverb says,” ‘he who digs a pit 
for another, will fall mto it himself.” The Calif 
was astonished at this marveJlous adventure, and 
saw that the Almighty from the purity of the Arab’s 
intentions, had rescued him from an untimely end. 
He exclaimed, “ vengeance on the head of the 
envious man.” “ Envy where it originates, will 
surely destroy its possessor,’ he then bestowed a 
dress of honor on the Arab, appointed him to the 
vacant office of his minister, and seated him on 
his right hand at the head of the assembly. 

The Love of 
(By Bishop Porteus.) 

ALTHOUGH diversions may serve very well . 
to quicken a palled appetite, they are much too 
poignant 
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THE LOVE OF PLEASURE. A73 
- poignant and high seasoned to be the constant 
food and nourishment of the soul. They not 
only destroy our relish for the more plain and 
simple fare of sobriety and virtue, but lay @ 
foundation for the worst diseases; and though 
they do not so instantly kill as the deadly poison 
of vice, yet with a gradual and a fatal certainty, 
they undermine the vital parts, and sap the 
constitution. Beware then of an error, which is 
the more dangerous, because it is not always 
perceived, or at least acknowledged, to be an 
error. And such of you, more especially as are 
just setting out in life, full of those high spirits 
and gay imaginations which youth, and rank, 
and affluence, naturally inspire ; beware of giving 
way to that feverish thirst of pleasure, to that 


frivolous turn of mind and levity of conduct, 


which will render all your great advantages 


useless, and totally defeat every grand purpose: 
of your creation. Do not imagine that you were 


born to please yourselves only. Do not entertain 
that false, that destructive notion, that your 
wealth and time are all your own; that you may 
dispose of them exactly as you think fit; may 
lavish the whole of them on your own pleasures 
and amusements, without being accountable to 
any one for the application. There is one, most 
assuredly, who may, and who has declared that 
he will call you to an account for the use of 
that leisure and those riches which he bestowed 
upon you for far other purposes than that mean 


ignoble one of mere selfish gratification. There 
are 
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are duties of the last importance owing to your 
families, your friends, your country, your fellow 
creatures, your Creator, which you are bound 
under the most sacred ties to perform ; and whate 
ever calls off your attention from these, does 
from that moment cease to be innocent. Here 
then is the precise point at which you ought to 
stop. You may be lovers of pleasure; it is. 
natural, it is reasonable for you to be so; but 
you must not be lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God. This is the true line that sepa- 
rates harmless gaiety from criminal dissipation.. 
It is a line drawn by the hand of God himself, 
and he will never suffer it to be passed with 
impunity. He claims, on the justest grounds, 
the first place in your hearts. His laws and 
precepts are to be the first object of your regard. 
And be assured, that by suffering them to be 
so, you will be no losers even in present felicity. 
It is a truth demonstrable by reason, and con- 
firmed by invariable experience, that a per- 
petual round of fashionable gaicty is not the 
road to real substantial happiness. Ask those 
who have tried it, and they will all (if they are 
honest) with one voice declare that it is not. 
It is indeed in the very nature of things im- 
possible that it should be so. This world is not 
calculated to afford, the human mind is not 
formed to bear, a constant succession of new and 
exquisite delights. To aim therefore at uninter- 
rupted, unbounded gaiety, to make pleasure so 


necessary to your existence, that you cannot sub- 
sist 
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sist one moment without it, is to convert every 
thing that is not absolute pleasure into absolute 
pain, and to lay the foundation of certain misery. 

Diversions are of too thin and unsubstantial a 
nature to fill the whole capacity of a rational 
mind, or to satisfy the cravings of a soul formed 
for immortality. ‘They must, they do, tire and 
disgust; you see it every day; you-see men 
flying from one amusement to arother ; affecting 
to be happy, yet feeling themselves miserable ; 
fatigued with pursuing their pleasures, yet un- 
easy without them, growing sick at last of them 
all, of themselves, and every thing around 
them; and compelled perhaps at last to have 
recourse to solitude, without the least provision 
made for it; without any fund of entertainment 
within, to render it supportable. From this 
wretched state it is that religion would preserve 
you; and the very worst you have to fear from 
it, is nothing more than such gentle restraints 
on your gaiecty, as tend to promote the very end 
you have in view, the true enjoyment even of 
the present life. Suffer it then to do you 
this kind office; and do not look on christianity 
in that gloomy light, in which it sometimes per- 
haps appears to you. Far from being an enemy 
to cheerfulness, it is the truest friend to it. ‘That 
sober and temperate use of diversions, which it 
allows and recommends, is the surest way te 
preserve their power to please, and your Ca- 
pacity to enjoy them. At the same time, though 


it forbids excess in our pleasures, yet it mul- 
tiplies 
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tiplies the number of them; and disposes the 
mind to receive entertainment frem a variety of 
objects and pursuits, which to the gay part of 
mankind are absolutely flat and insipid. Toa 
body in perfect health the plainest food is relish. 
ing; and to a soul rightly harmonized by te- 
ligion, every thing afferds delight. Rural re- 
tirement, domestic tranquillity, friendly conver. 
sation, literary pursuits, philosophical enquiries, 
works of genius and imagination, nay, even the 
Silent beauties of unadorned nature, a bright 
day, a still evening, a starry hemisphere, are 
sources of unadulterated pleasure to those whose 
taste is not vitiated by criminal indulgences, or 
debased by trifling ones. And when from these 
you rise to the still more rational and manly 
delights of virtue, to that self-congratulation 
which springs up in the soul from the conscious- 
ness of having used your best endeavors to act 
up to the precepts of the gospel; of having done 
your utmost, with the help of divine grace, to 
correct your infirmities, to subdue your passions, 
to improve your understandings, to exalt and 
purify your affections, to promote the welfare 
of all within your reach, to love and obey your 
Maker and Redeemer: then is human happincss 
wound up to its utmost pitch, and this world 
has no higher gratifications to give. 

Try then, you who are in search of pleasures, 
try these among the rest; try above all others, 
the pleasures of devotion. Think not that they 


are nothing more than the visions of a heated 
lmagination. 
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imagination. They are real, they are exquisite. 
They are what thousands have experienced, what 
thousands still experience, what you yourselves 
may experience if you please. Acquire only a 
taste for devotion (as you often do for other 
things of far less value) in the beginning of life, 
and it will be your support and comfort through 
the whole extent of it. It will raise you above 
all low cares, and little gratifications; it will 
give dignity and sublimity to your sentiments, 
inspire you with fortitude in danger, with 
patience in adversity, with moderation in prose 
perity, with alacrity in all your undertakings, 
with watchfulness over your own conduct, with 
benevolence to all mankind. It will be so far 
from throwing a damp on your other pleasures, 
that it will give new life and spirit to them, and 
make all nature look gay around you. It will 
be a fresh fund of cheerfulness in store for you, 
when the vivacity of youth begins to droop; 
and is the only thing that can fill up that void 
in the soul, which is left in it by every earthly 


enjoyment. It will not, like worldly pleasures, 


descrt you, when you have most need of con- 
solation, in the hours of solitude, of sickness, of 
old age; but when once its holy flame is tho- 
roughly lighted up in your breasts, instead of 


becoming more faint and languid as you advance 


in years, it will grow brighter and stronger every 
day ; will glow with peculiar warmth and lustre, 


when your dissolution draws near ; will disperse the 


gloom and horrors of a death bed; will give you 
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278 THE REFLECTING CHILD. 


a foretaste, and render you worthy to partake of 
that fulness of joy, those pure celestial pleasures 
which are at God’s right hand for evermore.-— 
Psaum xvi. Ll. 


The ReFrvectina Cuivp. 


&¢ WHAT occasions that melancholy look?” 


said I to one of my young favourites one morning. 


He turned away to hide a tear ready to start into . 
his eye: his brother answered for him, * Mother 
is very angry with him because he would not say 
his prayers last night, and cried all day because 
a little sparrow died that he was fond of.” At 
this the little mourner hastily turned round, and 
looking at me exclaimed, “I could not say thy 
will be done, because of my poor bird.” 1 took 
hiim by the hand, and pointing to his school-fel- 
Jows, mark this observation said I, from the 
youngest present, only six years old, for it ex- 
plains the nature of prayer, of which, perhaps, 
some of you are jgnorant. Many persons repeat 
words who never prayed in their lives. My dear 
boy, I am very glad to find you were afraid to 
say to God what you could not say truly from — 
your heart : but you may beg of him to give you 

submission to his will, and you may try to forget 
the loss of your sparrow, and find another to 
supply its place ; for that is what all wise persons 
do, instead of fretting and vexing themselves, 
they consider how to retrieve their losses by other 
means, E.M.T. 
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THE SHADOW. 279 
The Suavow. A Fragment. 


HOW pleasant! said Eusebia, as she and her 
friend Juliet entered the arbour ; how pleasant to 
retire from the heat and catch the cooling breeze t 
Nature looks inimitably lovely from this spot— 
yonder are the mowers busily employed in cutting 
down the grass, and there I sce the sheep, just 
relieved of their warm clothing, regaling them- 
selves. 

Juliet. Pleasant indeed! I was just thinke 
ing upon that sweet portion of scripture, 
**a.shadow from the heat.’”—Hf a shade is so 
grateful to us, how much more’ so must it: be to 
those who live under a vertical sun: 

Eusebia. Jonah experienced the benefit of # 
shadow from the heat when he was exceedingly 
glad on account of the Gourd as he sat to see 
what would become of the great city Nineveh. 

Juliet. I have just found the scripture in my 
pocket: bible, which I carry in my work-bag, 

. Jsaiah'xxv.4. ** A shadow from the heat.” May 
we not begin at tis scripture and preach Jesus ? 

Eusebia, Certainly, my dear: it is he that 
screens us from the wrath of God, which else 
would burn us for ever: It is he that refreshes us: 
when languid, comforts us when wretched, and 
causes us to-rest when fatigued by the toils of the 
way, 

Juliet. And what a prospect we have from this 
peaceful retreat! here we can sit and survey its 
beauties, and long to behold it nearer. 

Lusebia. Yes, and the soul that reposes in 

AA2 Jesus 
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£50 GOOD COUNS®.. 
Wi est Jesus has his prospect too, the prospect of a 
eit cite Jand flowing with pleasures for evermore, a pros- 
| Mae pect that he shall realize, a land that he shall 
possess. This, my friend, is the privilege of 
the truly righteous. 
How oft they look to the heavenly hills, 
. | fat Where groves of living pleasures grow ; 
And longing hopes, aod cheerful smiles, 
4a Sit undisturb’d upon their brow! 
q | 4 ) 4 Juliet. If we find such a shadow so agreeable, 
1 how miserable are those who have none—who 
{ a j have no hope of heaven, no spiritual joys; who 
| Hive without God, without reflection, without 
i prayer! blesseck be God for early religion! and 
Beato ia! blessed be that grace that inclined our hearts to 
if he i listen to the words of eternal life. 
Lusebia. To him be the glory. Let us my 
Nee 38 dear Juliet pursue our walk, and when we ex- . 
if ee 4 7 perience the -burden and heat of the day, let us 
the } remember we have a shadow from the heat. 
BER 
mith | SEE that you govern your passions. What 
should grieve us but our infirmitics? what make 
us angry but our own faults ? A man who knows 
ies ME 4 he is mortal, and that all the world will pass 
away, and by and by seem only like a tale; 
lh sinner who knows his sufferings are all less than 
eas. his sins, and designed to break him from them; 
Wee one that knows that every thing in this world is a 
% seed that will have its fruit in eternity ; that God 
a is the best, the only good friend ; that. in hin is 
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all we want; that every thing is ordered for the 
best, so that it could not be better, however we 
take it: he who believes this in his heart is happy. 
Such be you; may you always—farewell—be 
the friend of God; again farewell ! 

Joun HENDERSON, 


Anecdote of Dr. Joun CECOLAMPADIUS. 


THIS excellent man was born in Franconia, 
1482. Having embraced the sentiments of Lu- 
ther during his residence at Augsburg, he after- 
wards removed to Basil, became Professor of 


Divinity and public preacher, and was the grand 


instrument in reforming the church in that city- 
He died, 1531, aged 49. When he was on his: 
death-bed, he was asked if the light did not offend 
him? He replied, pointing towards his breast, 
Hic sat lucis.”—Here is sufficient light ; alluding 
to the happiness he experienced. He inquired of 
one of his friends, “ what news 2” and he having 
answered, “ none,” then,” rejoined he, “ I will 
tell you some news—I shall soon be with my 


Lord Christ !” IGDALIA, 


GLEANINGS, 
A Guortous Deatu. 


MACCAIL was a Scotch Preacher, one of the 
sacrifices offered at Edinburgh by Archbishop 
Sharp in 1666, to the bigotry and tyranny of the 
Court. He sunk under the torture, but died ina 
rapture of joy, uttering with a firm voice, and in 

AAG a manner 
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@ manner that astonished his hearers ; “ Farewel] 
sun, moon, and stars; farewell kindred and 
friends ; farewell world and time; farewell weak 
‘and frail body; welcome eternity; welcome An- 
gels and Saints; welcome Saviour of the World; 
and welcome God, the Judge of all.” Dr. Watts 
well describes such a death as this— 


“The holy triumphs of my soul, 
.f Shall death itself outbrave, 
Leave dull mortality behind, 
And fly beyond the grave.” 


A Boaster, silenced and exposed. 


AT a dinner party, one of the company boasted 
of extraordinary genius and knowledge, and 
defied any person to start a question to which he 
could not give a satisfactory answer. All were 
silent; till a worthy Clergyman said, ‘this plate 
furnishes me with a question to pose you; here 
is a fish that has always lived in salt water, pray 
tell me why it should come-out a fresh fish, and 
not a salt one?” This short question silenced 
and exposed the vain‘and impertinent babbler! 


W. S. 


- InTERESTING and AFFECTING INSTANCE 


of ParENTAL AFFECTION. 


IT is a most gratifying instance of a merciful 
providence, that while defect of mind or body in 
& child blights the hopes and checks the pride of 

parents 
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— 
parents and friends, it awakens compassion, and 
increases anxiety for its welfare. 

In the year 1789, during the prevalence of 
a partial scarcity in Bengal, many of the poor 
natives were driven to send some of their children 
to Calcutta, and to offer them for sale. <A noble 
Lord, at that time a Member of the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, directed his servant to pur- 
chase them, giving the parents at the same time 
an assurance, that on the return‘of plenty their 
children should be restored to them on application. 
Of those purchased, there was on/y one reclaimed 
by its parent, and that, the child of a poor 
woman who derived her subsistence from the 
lowest species of labour; and the child was deaf 
and dumb! The prospects of this child would 
have been dark and cheerless without this heayen- 
directed sympathy and affection. 


RIisinc. 
(An Oriental Anecdote.) 


THE celebrated Physician Bezerchemere used 
every morning to awake the [Emperor Nosheri- 
vaum, and descant much on the benefits of early 
rising. As he was one day going to court agree- 
ably to custom, before day light, a thief rebbed 
him of his turban. The Emperor enquired the 
reason of his being bare-headed? and being 
informed, jeeringly said, * Didst thou not tell me 
that the benefits of early rising were numerous? 
See what has happened to thyself from being up 
to soon!! ‘*The thief (replied the Physician) 

was 
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was up before me, and therefore enjoyed the 
advantage of my doctrine.” 


Tom and His Two Appues. 

THERE are many little incidents in the life of 
every individual which are so firmly rooted in 
the mind as to render the impression indelible. 
A case of this kind occurred to me while I was at 
a boarding school at Kingston in Surrey. One 
day the Master paid a visit to my Father, who 
resided in a neighbouring village. On his return 
he called me to the head of the school, and 
_ presented me with an Apple which was given me 
"by my brother ‘Thomas who was then a child not 
‘six years of age. It appears that he was pose 
sessed of two Apples, one of which was consider- 
ably larger than the other, and that he bad 
voluntarily sent me the largest. This trifling inci- 
dent was happily improved by the Master, who took 
occasion therefrom to deliver to his pupils a most 
excellent lecture on self denial and brotherly 
love. The impression which was thereby pro- 
duced on my mind has never been obHterated, 
and 1 hope that if any of my young friends 
should ever be placed in similar circumstances, 
they will remember the story of “ Tom and his 


two Apples.” 
CRITO. 


t 


S wEARING. 

THE Romans would not permit any man to 
swear by Hercules, until he had gone out of the 
court for awhile and seriously considered what 
he was about to do.—Grotius. 


PoETRyY. 
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POETRY. 


To a little Brother on the death of his Mother. 
AH! little think’st thou, smiling lovely boy, 
Who cheerful playest with thy rattling toy; 
How many sorrows fill thy Father’s breast, 
Entwine his heart and rob-him of his rest. 
Thy mother often held thee in her arms, 
And gezed with fondness on her darling’s charms ; 
She joyful oft embrac’d her little child, 
And as she kissed her sorrow was beguil’d. 
Thy tender looks, thy sweet engaging smiles, 
Thy pleasing arts, and thine endearing wiles; 
[Lave often chas’d dark sorrow from her mind, 
As mists are blown before the sweeping wind. 
But now no more she'll view thee with delight, 
Death seals her eyelids with the gloom of night; 
Unconscious thou of sorrow in the mind, 
By nature cheerful and to joy inclin’d, 
While in our breast stern sorrow deep is found, 
Affection feels but cannot heal the wound; 
Upon thy Father’s cheeks afflictions drops, 
Descend like dew upon the flow’rets tops. 
Whilst on thy blooming face which joy has crown’d, 
Pleasure has fix’d and smiles maintain their ground — 
Smile little Darling now thy cheerful heart, 
Is unusurp'd by sorrows painful smart. 
Smile now thy cheeks unruffled by a care, 
Thy brow unfurrow'd by woe’s cutting share ; 
Smile now no sighs are fore’d by woe to rise 
Smile now no tears o’ercloud thy beauteous eyes ¢ 


Possess the joy which life advanc’d denies. 
ADAM. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


IS there a place, than dungeon-cell more drear? 
Where lonely exiles feel the deathly throe ; 

More gloomy, than where stands the solemn bier, 
Encompassed with the mummery of woe? 


Yes, these are but faint emblems of the mind, 


In whose deep chambers, Guilt has left its stain,. 
Whire Conseience thunders, loudly, unconfined; 


And every pleasure past, converts to pain. 


Say, can there be a more delightful scene, 

Than sunny vallies, laughing in their pride?’ 
More lovely than fair spring’s soft verdant green? 
More-calm tlian Ocean’s. silent summer tide? 


' 


fx 


Oh! yes! when o'er th’ horizon of the soul, 

The Sun of Righteousness with radiance beams; 
And every cloud, beneath his blest controul, 
Melts into nothing, like the morning’s dreams. 


No soft Elysian meads: can equal this, 
Not half such living fragrance, has the rose;. 
No mortal colours, e’er can paint the bliss, 
Which from a peaceful Conscience ever flows. 

- . EE, 


LINES WRITTEN IN A POCKET BIBLE, 
THIS book, its value, who can tell, 
. Let dying sinners say— 
It leads to Heaven, it warns from Hell,. 
And calls from earth away. 


Let us attend the sacred call, 
And learn from this blest book; 
That Jesus pitying Adam’s fall, 
Our form, and nature took, 


That 
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— 
That he to Mortal Men came down, 
Descended to the grave; | 
Not to destroy us with his frown, 

But Man, frail Man, to save! 


- 


If we implore his Throne of Grace, 
Our God will pardon give ; 

Jesus reveal his smiling face, 

And bid us sinners live, 


But he that spurns the sacred call, 
Fast closes.mercy’s door— 


~ 
— 
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For God declares, that he shall fall, 
Shall fall, to rise no more! n 


- 
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LAZARUS RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
(John xi, 36.) 
WHEN Lazarus yielded up his breath, 
And sunk into the arms of death; 
His sisters, overwhelm’d with grief, 
Sought unto Jesus for relief! 


be ti 


Their tale of woe he deign’d to hear, 
And o’er their sorrows dropp’d a tear; 
Their broken hearts to heal he strove, 
By acts of pow’r, and words of love! 


‘He gave them proof that he could save, 
From death, and disappoint the grave ; 
Lazarus, .come forth!” the Saviour saith, 
‘ He rose, and left the shades of death! 


Martha and Mary on him gaz’d, 
The Jews then present stood amaz’d; 
And marvell’d much at Jesus’ pow’r, 
But at his love they marvell’d more! 
This 
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This Jesus yet delights to save, 


Who rais’d up Lazarus from the grave; 


The needy he can help, and will, 
For he is all compassion still ! 


G. B. 


THE PENITENT’S PETITION. 


“ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy Kingdom,” 


Luke, xxiii. 42. 


THOUGH I have trod the sinful road, 


Which leads to misery— 
My only refuge, and my God, 
Forgive—Remember me! 


Thou calmedst once, a sinner’s fears, 
When dying on the tree— 

Like him, with penitential fears, 
I mourn—Remember me! 


Give me the promise of thy Love, 
And let my comfort be, | 
That in thy glorious world above, 

Thou wilt Remember me. 


Then, when the icy hand of Death, 
Shall set my spirit free; 


With blooming hope, my latest breath, 


Shall sigh—Remember me! 


t 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


Innocens et perbeatus 
More florum decidi 

Nii, Viator, fle sepultum 
Flente sum beatior. 


(Translations in Verse are requested. ) 


J. H, 
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Gvanaclical Miscellany. 


SEPTEMBER, 1818. 


On the Horns of the ALTAR. 
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IN our former numbers, when presenting our 
readers with the most approved sketches of the 
various altars used in the Mosaic Rites, we stated 
that the exact form of the horns of the Altar had 
VOL. Ill. N.S. BB Hot 
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290 ON THE HORNS OF THE ALTAR. 
not been satisfactorily ascertained; the above 


representation will, however, throw some further 
light upon the subject. This drawing was taken 
from an ancient Egyptian picture, which had 
been preserved by being buried in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, a city that was overflowed and 
buried -by the laver of Mount Vesuvius, in the 
year of our Lord 79, and has become famots 
within the last century by the number of curious 
relics of antiquity that have been dug out of its 
ruins. This Altar has at each of its feur corners 
a rising, which continues square to about half its 
height, but from thence is gradually sloped off to 
an edge or point; and those risings are undoubt- 
edly what were called the horus of the Altar, 
and probably shew their true figure. The rea- 
der is desired to compare them with those of the 
Altars of Burnt Offering, and of Incense, bear- 
ing in mind that often repeated observation, that 
many of the heathen nations copied the religious 
rites, and of course the ulensils employed in those 
rites, of the Jews; which sufficiently accounts 
for the introduction ef this Altar into an Egyp- 
tian painting, especially as we find that an occa- 
sioval intercourse might have subsisted between 
the Israclites and the Egyptians, i Sam. xxx. 13. 
after the departure of the former from the coun- 
try of the latter, and that Solomon himself at 


length took the King of Egypt’s daughter to 


wife, 1 Kings, iii. 1. 
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The CLEVER Foo... 


IT happened, not very long after tle father and 
his children had paid: their visit to the wise man, 
as recorded in our last number, that the effects of 
a gentleman lately deceased in that neighbour- 
hood, were advertised for sale by auction. As it 
was well known that his house contained many 


curiosities, persons for miles round flocked to at- 


tend the sale: and, amongst the rest, this gentle- 
man and his children; for he was so good a father 
that he suffered no opportunity to escape that 
might afford mstruction or rational amusement to 
his family. 

“ Children,” said he to them, as they were 
driving to the place—‘* you remember that some 
time ago I took you to see a wise man: you were 
surprised at that visit; perhaps you will be still 
more so when [ tell you, that 1 am taking you 
this morning to the late residence of a man, who, 
according. to all that appeared of his character, 
might with equal propriety have been called @ 
clever fool.” | 

Philip. A clever fool!” 

Julia.— How can that be ?—it seems a contra- 


diction.” 


Frederic —“ Papa will explain it, I dare say.” 

Kate.—* A clever fool !—how droll!” 

futher.— As this poor gentleman was a stran- 
ger to you, and as our opinions can now do him 


neither good nor harm, 1 do not scruple, with the 


view of its being useful to ourselves, to relate to 
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THE CLEVER Foon. 

you what was unfavorable in his character. But 
Jet us, at the same time, indulgea charitable hope, 
that we may, after all, be mistaken in our judg- 
ment. Indeed I could wish, as much as possible, 
to keep him, as an individual, out of sight. [ 
only mean to explain to you, that a person living, 
and acting, and thinking, as It is commonly re-. 
ported he did, can claim no higher appellation 
than that of a clever fool.” 

Children —“ Well, papa, now tell us how it 
was.” 

Father.—“ Nay, stay till we arrive at his house, 
and have looked about us, and then you shall 
judge for yourselves.” | 

Upon their arrival at the destined spot, they 
were charmed with the beauty of the situation, 
aud the pleasant aspect of the residence. The 
house and grounds were rather compact and ele- 
gant, than extensive or magnificent: but there 
was a symmetry and beauty of design, ‘which at 
once pleased the eye, and impressed an idca of 


_ the good taste of the possessor. And as the ge- 


neral view was striking, the detail, when examined, 
excited still greater admiration. Our party, at 
first, amused themselves with walking through the 
park and gardens, which exhibited, at every turn, 
some Ingenious contrivance for pleasure or utility. 
The gardens displayed a variety of the most beau- 
tiful flowers, in the greatest perfection. The 
green houses were, of themselves, thought worth 
going many miles to see, they contained so rare @ 
collection of exotics, and other curious plants, 
disposed 
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disposed in the most exact order, while fruits, in 
and out of season, yielded their tempting fragrance 
in rich profusion. Stately swans adorned, the 
river that wound through the park, while shady 
alcoves, rosy bowers, classic temples, baths and 
fountains, at every turn surprised the admiring 
visitor. ‘The recesses of a shady grove, conducted 
to a cool and beautiful grotto, which was com- 
posed of some of the most rare and curious spe- 
cimens in mineralogy. Lastly, they visited a small 
botanical garden, which afforded them much in- 
struction as well as amusement, for the late pos- 
sessor was a inan of science, and took. particular. 
pains with this well arranged collection. 

The children were delighted; and not less sur- 
prised when they were assured that of these various 
embellishments and contrivances he was himselfthe 
designer and inventor, and that it was his own. 
taste and ingenuity that was displayed in every 
part, | 

Upon entermg the mansion, the effect was still 

‘ more striking. ‘The apartments were disposed and - 
furnished with great taste and elegance, and con-- 
tinually exhibited some novel invention for pro- 

, meting ease or pleasure, or for avoiding incon- 

venience. But that which was most interesting 
were the valuable collections in the various depart- 
ments of art and science with which this house 
was embellished. A capital collection of old pic- 
tures, from the best masters, occupied the long 
gallery. The library was extensive, and con- 
tained a well arranged assemblage of the works: 
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of the best authors of every age, and in every 
language. 
‘They were next shewn a cabinet, containing a 
very valuable assortment of ancient coins and 
medals; after which they visited the laboratory, for 
it appeared that the deceased possessed a thorough 
knowledge of chemistry, and had hinself made 
some ingenious discoveries in that interesting 
science. Anotherroom was devoted to mechanism, 
and exlubited models of some of the most useful 
and ingenious machines of modern invention, 
some of them displaying improvements of his own. 
Last of all, ascending to the highest story, they 
reached the observatory, which was furnished with 
its appropriate apparatus, and contained the largest 
telescope that these children had ever seen. ‘The 
gentleman, it was said, frequently passed whole 
nights in this place; astronomy was his favorite 
study—for all these things were not collected by 
him, (as is so frequently the case in the houses of 
the rich) as mere appendages to wealth. The 
curiosities of science, art, and literature, are com- 
monly enough to be seen in the possession of 
persons of trifling and vulgar minds, wholly in- 
capable of deriving any other gratification from 
them than as articles of show, and who value them 
merely as they do the other expensive ornaments 
of their dwellings. But, in this instance, they 
were possessed by a man of taste and science, who 
derived genuine pleasure from the pursuits in which 
he was engaged, and who, was therefore, so far, 


useful and respectable. When the party descended 
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to the lower part of the ine, they found it was 
filled with company, and the great hall exhibited 
a scene of noise, bustle, and confusion. The 
auctioneer was, at that moment, expatiating on 
the value of an article before him, which some were 
cautiously examining; others were marking their 
catalogues; all were intent on their own interests, 
and nothing was less thought of than he to whom 
all had so lately belonged, 

“ Let us leave this noisy place, Papa,” said 
Julia—“ it makes me melancholy.”—They soon 
made their way through the crowd, and, leaving the 
mansion, their father led them through the plan- 
tations to the outskirts of the park, where they 
soon discovered alittle ivy-clad steeple, embowered 
in dark chesnut trees, surrounded by a few lowly 
graves, and adorned with one or two stately monu- 
ments.“ Here,” said the father, pointing to one 
of these— lie the remains of this accomplished 
person.” 

“ Now then, papa,” said Philip—“ pray tell 
us why you called such a clever man a fool.— 
“ Because,” replied his father—“ out of his whole 
existence, which he knew would be endless, he ap- 
parently provided for no more than the exceedingly 
small proportion of sixty-eight years. It is true, 
that to make these sixty-eight years pass pleasantly, 
he spared no pains; and we will allow, that he so 
far succeeded, as to enjoy, during that time, more 
rational pleasure than most men who live only for 
this world. But, granting ‘this, is it not still the 


lowest possible degree of folly for a man to devote 
all 
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all the energies of his mind to securing the comfort 
and entertainment of so short a period, and to 
make no provision for an eternal existence ?— 
There he lies! all that he ever appeared to care 
for he has lost for ever. ‘Those curious collections 
which he made with so much pains and cost,—all. 
those fruits of his’ patient and laborious studies; 
which we have been admiring, will, in a few hours, 
be disposed of and dispersed ; the cheerful man- 
sion will be empty and deserted ; other inhabitants 
will occupy it; in a few years his name will be no 
more remembered; so that the only thing that 
was of any real consequence to him, or to any one, 
is that, which it 1s greatly to be feared, he totally. 
neglected. 

* But the extremity of his folly was this :=that 
this change which he has undergone, this loss of all 
that he valued, was, what he was well aware must, 
somewhere about this time, happentohim. He 
knew, as well as all other men, that he must die. 
He knew, too, that the great Creator, whose works 
he spent his life in investigating and admiring, 
had, by an express revelation, tnformed-him, 1 
common with other men, of the only way of 
securing everlasting life and happiness. Of these 
things he could not be ignorant; yet, strange to 
say, that divine volume stood unopened on his 
shelves. It is said that this unhappy man did not 
read the Bible !—That he, who could spend whole 
nights in gazing on the wonders of the heavens, 
never bent his knee to the former of them all.— 


That while so plenteously partaking the bounties 
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‘THE CLEVER FOOL, 
of his providence, he never acknowledged his obli-. 
gation, nor appeared to feel his dependance. 
Even of late years, when he heard he was drawi ing 
towards the end of life, he appeared to engage, 
with as much avidity as ever, in his favorite pury 
suits: and though he loved conversation, and des 
ligited to discourse on other subjects, he was neven 
kuown to talk about the life to come, upon which. 
lle was so soon to enter. Thus he deliberately 
chose to enjoy these few years, and to neglect his 
concerns for immortality, Now, if this clever 
man had purposely set fire to his beautiful house, 
and had calmly seen all his valuable collections. 
consumed by the flames, every body would have 
exclaimed—* what a fool !’—As it was, he was ex- 
tolled and applauded by most men, although 
guilty of unspeakably greater foolishness than this. 

“ Children endeavour to conceive, (though it is 
impossible you should fully comprehend it) the 
tremendous folly of disregarding a book which 
Gop has sent us to read. It is only because it is 
so very common for men to neglect their Bibles, 
that we are not more struck with the strange ab- 
surdity of it. This gentleman was particularly 
admired for the universality of his talents: and, 
it was always spoken to his praise, that, while so 
much engaged in scientific pursuits, he attended 
equally to the elegancies and refinements of life, 
he was as cheerful a companion, and as finished 
a gentleman, as he wasa sound philosopher. But, 
alas! how very far, it is to be feared, he was from 


_ universally sagacious !—how very partial and 
limited 
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298 THE CLEVER FOOL, 
linited even was his cleverness!—He not onl 
knew that im a few years he must die, but, in some 
things, he deliberately prepared for the event. He 
made his will: he gave particular directions for 
what should take place after his decease; he even 
caused this vault to be built, left directions for his 
funeral, and wrote an inscription for his monument. 
Sv that, you see, he left nothing undone but that 
one thing, which, alone, was of real consequence 
to kim. This poor clever fool had no forethought, 
took no care for his soul! | 

* I have been told, that the last thing that occu- 
pied his attention was an improved method of 
raising Pine Apples. By a great deal of thought 
and ingenuity, he succeeded in raising them some 
weeks earlier, and of a finer sort than any that 
were grown in the neighbourhood. Yes, children, 
here was a man of nearly seventy, really interested 
and animated about pine apples, while the great 
business of his eternal welfare was still unattended 
to! A party of friends, it is said, was invited tov 
dine with him, in order to partake of this rich. 
dessert, but, on the very eve of this intended enter- 
tainment, it was said to him—* this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.—He was found the 
next morning dead in his bed, and now whose are: 
those things that he possessed ?” 

Julia.—“ Poor, poor gentleman !” 

Father —“ Now, children, let us leave this me- 
lancholy spot, remembering that whether or not 
our fears of this individual are well founded, we 
are but too well assured that the world. — 
wil 
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HISTORY OF A RELIGIOUS TRACT. 299 
with men and women who, if not as clever, are 
quite as foolish as we have supposed him to have 
been. Let it then be our chief concern, that we 
may not be of the number. But never, never, 
till that day, when this sepulchre shall be torn 
open by the voice of the archangel, will any 
human mind be fully able to comprehend the 
dreadful difference between a plain wise man, and 


a clever fool.” Q. Q.. 


History of a Rexricious Tract. 
BIOGRAPHY is generally acknowledged to 


be interesting and profitable, especially where its 
delineations are faithful. When the history of a 
person is written by another, it is however liable 
to exceptions, the failings of the character are 
often concealed and his good actions extravagantly 
commended. Influenced by these and other similar 
motives | have determined to give a sketch of my 
own life, not only because my family are growing 
into importance, but because I may say, without 
vanity, we have been in our day instrumental, in 
the hand of Providence, of doing much good, and 
I trust our usefulness is not yet terminated, 

I am one of a numerous family, and nearly 
allied to piety, benevolence and zeal: having been 
carefully brought up, I was sent imto the world to 
promote the happiness of man and the glory of 
the Almighty. | 

For sometime I lived very retired upon a shelf 


im a spacious room called a depository, where 
little 
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little happened to me, except that of being now 
and then turned over, in common with my brethren 
and purified from dirt and dust. 

There 1s sometimes a striking occurrence which 
many persons are candid enough to call a Provi- 
dence, that 1s the means of calling many persons 
from obscurity, and whoever reads the lives of 
Jacob and David, must acknowledge the justice 
of this remark. When I relate the following | 
account, it will appear that the incident which 
brought me forward imto public life was by no 
means trivial. 

Mr. Smith, a gentlemen in the north of England, 
once a dissipated character, happened one Lord's 
day evening to drop into a chapel, whither he was 
attracted by curiosity. The minister of the place 
was a plain, faithful preacher, who endeavoured 
to interest his hearers with the necessity of per- 
sonal religion, from these important words, “Ye 
must be born again.” His earnest and affectionate 
address, under the blessing of God, so influenced 
the mind of Mr. Smith, that he actually went 
home fully resolved to seek the grace of God, 
and at length became a steady believer. It soon 
occurred to him, that he ought to employ his time 
and talents in promoting the salvation of others, 
and one of the ‘Tract Society’s reports having beci 
attentively perused by him, he determined to pro- 
cure an assortment of their publications. Accord- 
ingly he sent off to my residence, and requested 
that some persons of my description might be 

immediately sent to him. He request was com- 
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plied with, and myself and a vast number of my 
companions were ordered to wait upon him. 

- | think I shall never forget his delight, when a 
servant entered his breakfast room, one morning, 
and said, * if you please, sir, the tracts are come,’ 
—‘are they indeed,’ replied he, ‘ bring them in, 


Thomas, bring these little messengers of mercy in.” 


We were instantly introduced, placed on the 
table, and the following letter, which we brought 
with us, was read aloud, 

“ Dear Sir.—I have great pleasure in forward- 


ing the tracts, may the Holy Spirit render them 


useful to the conversion of many precious im- 
mortal souls.—Yours, &c.” 

‘Amen,’ said Mr. Smith, as he finished the 
letter, and instantly rang the bell, which was the 
signal for fatmly prayer. An infant voice read a 


hymn, which the whole party sang most sweetly. 


Mr. Smith then read Romans, xii, and offered up 
very fervent prayers to God for the family, the 
nation, the whole church of Christ, the ministers 
of the gospel, and especially his own minister. 
He then alluded to the tracts, and intreated God 
to make them a blessing wherever they might be 
introduced. Being decidedly serious myself, 1 
was highly delighted that he prayed so feelingly 
for me. May his prayers be heard and answered. 

No time was lost in examining us, we were all 
mutually related, but difiered as much in our 
names as in our dispositions. One was called 
* The Warning Voice,” another “ The better Gift,” 
a third ** The Christian indeed,” &c.&c. The 
VOL: ILI, cc disposition 
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disposition of one was exceedingly gentle, while 
that of another was bo/d and peremptory, but we 
all had one object in view, and aimed at the good 
of mankind, without regard to age, sex, or condi- 
tion. 

. Mr. Smith and his family were much delighted 
with our names, and avowed their intention to 
converse with us separately, An apartment was 
prepared for our reception, until we could be 
advantageously employed—We were soon called 


into actual service, and as I must answer for 


myself, will relate the events that befel me after 1 
left this worthy family. . 

Entering our apartment one day, my master 
took me up and presenting me to his elder son, 
said, ‘‘ my dear Octavius, I present this to you, 
and hope you will read it with great attention, and 
humbly look up to God for his blessing upon it. 
Regard its name,”. added he (pointing to the large 
letters marked on my forehead) “and treat it as 
it deserves.” Octavius retired shortly after to his 
room, and looking at me exclaimed“ ETERNITY, 
how svlemn is thy appearance! I will converse 
with thee frequently and listen to thy. counsels.” 
He. kept his promise, and from what 1 could 
gather from his prayers, | discovered that his mid 
was increasingly impressed, and I had one day 
the satisfaction of hearmyng him say to his father, 
“ Blessed be God that | ever read that tract 
on Eternity!” 

I remained with Octavius a short time after 
this chauge in his character and conduct, during 
| | which 
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which I particularly noticed the alteration made 
in his library. Examining his books one day, he 
took down several, observing at the same time, 
“these do not agree with eternity; Shakspeare, 
TomJones, Miller’sJ ests andthese N ovels shall take 
their departure, and give place to something more 
rational and profitable.” In a day or two f saw 
a parcel brought into the room and the vacant 
places were quickly supphed by Doddridge’s Rise 
aud Progress, Alleine’s Alarm, Watts’s Works, 
Baxter’s Call, Rollin’s Aneient History, &c. &e. 

At length Octavius committed me to the charge 
of a young gentlemen, who had formerly been his 


constant companion. I regretted our separation, 


but comforted myself with the reflection that my 
instructions to my new master might be beneficial; 
but alas! how delusive were my hopes: I was 
now in the hands of Bertrand, a vain conceited 
pelit-mailre, whose chief employment was to 
attend to his person, and partake the pleasures of 
sin. All the notice he took of me, and the only 
time he conversed with me, was immediately after 
he parted with Octavius, when he hastily said, 
“ Oh, Eternity ¢hem) Eternity indeed! none of 
your presbyterian ¢aut for me, 1 will soon get rid 
of you: let me have my bottle, my game at cards, 
the merry dance and the play,’—and without 
further ceremony, he threw me indignantly into 
the street! I began to tremble, fearful that I 
might receive some imjury ; but although several 
carriages passed very near to me, I escaped unhurt, 
excepting only two or three spots of dirt—At 
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caught me up with-the greatest eagerness and joy, 


"The Convenston and Mantrnvox 


‘highly extolled both for its Matter and style, and _ 


Arabic, earnestly embraced the' opportunity, and 


carefully placed me. ia her carried 


Yourm. 
-pURING the Moorish Government in Spain, 
a youth, who had ‘been educated a Mabometan, 


‘was solicited by a Christian female relative to 


embrace Christianity. “This being known by 
some other friends, they, with ‘a view of digp 
‘pointing the hopes of the pious woman, resolved . 


~ to have him well ‘instructed in the Arabic lan 
‘guage, that being enabled to read the Koran, he 


might thereby ‘become ‘more acquainted’ afd 


| "more confirmed in his attachment'to Ube religion 


‘of Mahomet. The youth possessing 4 good 
pacity and genius, and having made much pro 


ficiency in his studies; was'soon thotight qualified 
to read the Koran ; the’book was therefore put 


into his hands, with the’ view of his early im- 


‘bibing’ those’ principles’ which ‘it taught, and be- 


“The ‘heard the Koti 


having acquired a taste for the €legancics of the 


‘commenced ‘the périsal of ‘it; but thougir he 
‘yet 
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that it-was impossible for suck a prodhic- 


OMA TOOTH. 


yet was he disappointed that the: sentimen(s were 
not clear, and that the book on the whole was so 
for from possessing real merit, that it was fall of 
confusion and obscurity. perceived the 
lume to. abound iw contradiction, absnedity and 
fable ; that it placed the felicity of Heaven in 
sensual gratifications, ‘represented’ Ged ab one 
time as penjared, and. at‘another as profsaely 
swearing on the most frsvolous matters, by things 
the most unworthy—exciting his own. prophet 
Mahomet to live in the indulgence of evesy-ligem+ 
tious and habit—that the prophet himself 
was addicted to lust,  ghitteny, ‘robbery and 


slaughter; and that the- Moran contained’ little 


beside: what. was designed: to, secure: some ad 
tage to him;~-that be: was constantly devising 


some unjust war under the mask: of religion; with 
View to obtaia-the wealth of the conquered 
in short, that bis: whole book, fiom beginningsto 


end, teeated of things lewd, trifling,’ crue} ana 


‘superstitious: a few good things only coal® Be 


revelation, 
For this work ‘the basi higher 


boast that iW i¢ of 


that it is preserved’ by God, dnd’ is, and always 
‘wilk be, superior-to every other publication, ~~ 


sooner, however, had the discerning youth 


examined the book for himself, than he was con~ . 


tion to be: of divine-inspitation, and that it owed 


ite qpigin some winked minh; oF 
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Then he hiien to recollect what 
he had heard from his pious relative, of the dig. 
nity and purity of the Christian religion, viewing 
the influence and superiority of the latter, and 
comparing the Koran with the Bible, and Ma- 
homet with Christ, he could no longer regard the 
vanity and falsehood of Mahometanism, but re- 
solved to renounce both the Koran and its author, 
and openly to avow his attachment to the Chris- 
tian religion, and become a disciple of the Son 
of God. 

The Moors, especially his relations, were 
astonished at the sudden change, and at first used 
every endeavour to shake his resolution, and recal 
him to the superstition of his ancestors; but 
when they beheld his unshaken constancy, and 
his zeal for the cause of Christ, they threatened 
him with tortures and death—since, however, 
they were not able either by promises or threat- 
enings to divert him from his purpose, they be- 
came so much enraged as to determine to revenge 
the injury done to their prophet by barbarously 
murdering the innocent youth, whose pure and 
happy spirit immediately winged its way to the 
celestial abode of the martyrs. 

The instruction which this anecdote is aon, 
luted to convey, is to impress on our minds the 
intrinsic excellence of the Scriptures, the neces- 
sity of examining for ourselves the truths of re- 
velation, and the importance of decision in mat- 
ters of religion. Let us therefore remember to 


fernal spirit. 
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and vain deceit, and also of whatever comes under 
the garb of novelty, and with high pretensions to 
extraordinary light and liberality. 


C. H. 


The Dancer of PROCRASTINATION. 


IN the sacred word of God, we read that 
when the great Apostle of the Gentiles stood be- 
fore Felix, the governor, and ‘ reasoned of righ- 
teousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
Felix trembled.” His guilty conscience was 
alarmed, when Paul set forth the necessity of 
justice and equity towards our fellow-creatures ; 
of being chaste and temperate; and especially 
when he represented in the most glowing colours 
and the most eloquent strains, the tremendous 
judgment to come ; when the secrets of all hearts 
would be explored, and the cruel and ignomi- 
nious actions of Felix himself would be exposed 
to the view of assembled angels and men. The 
impression, however, is but of short duration. 
He endeavours to calm his troubled mind by 
saying unto Paul, ‘* Go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient season I will call for 
thee.”” Wedo not read that ever this convenient 
season came. Perhaps he was never afterwards 
inclined to listen to the serious discourses of his 
prisoner ; but having his mind totally engaged 
in the affairs of this life, he altogether forgot the 
one thing needful. 

Ah! my dear young friend, is not Felix’s case 
your case? Have you not felt some serious im- 
pressions 
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pressions whilst sitting under the preaching of a 


faithful minister of the gospel of Christ? Haye 
you not experienced the stings of a wounded con. 
science ?—How then could you reject its faithful 
admonitions, and buoy yourself up with the hope 
that you should one day have leisure and inclina- 
tion to attend tothem? The folly of such, con- 


duct will be evident if you consider, 


Ist. The great importance attached to eternal 
Religion is not a speculative concern, 
The truths which the Bible declares, are con- 
veyed in terms the most decisive, and carry with 
them evident marks of their being genuine. You 
may err in the common transactions of life, and 
may possibly be able to rectify your mistake. 
But if you err here you are undone for ever. No 
human, nor even angelic contrivance, will be 
able to deliver you from the pit of destruction 
into which your own folly will have brought 
you. Why then should you delay for a moment 
a thing which is of the utmost importance? You 
would be astonished at the indifference and ne- 
glect of a criminal, who, on being assured of re- 
ceiving a pardon at his own request, should 
refuse to make this request, till within a few mo- 
ments of the time allotted for his execution, Yet 


your imprudence is greater, in proportion as the 


terrors of eternal death exceed those of temporal. 
24. ‘The uncertainty of life is another grand 
The present 


we may call our own, but the future we cannot. 


We are exposed toa thousand unforeseen events, 
which 
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which may deprive us of our existence, and 
hurry us into an awful eternity. We dare not 
calculate on the morrow, for 


‘¢ In human hearts what bolder thought can rise, 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s dawn? 
Where is to-morrow? In another world. 

For numbers this is certain; the reverse 

Is sure to none.” 


Yet, strange to say, many young people com- 
fort themselves with such reflections as these :— 
‘¢ T am now in the vigour of youth, and in the 
full enjoyment of health: no foul disease threat- 
ens to cut short the thread of my existence. For 
aught I know I may live to old age, and then it 
will be time enough to make my peace with 
God.” Deladed mortals! For aught you know 
you may be summoned to appear before the 
tribunal of an angry Judge, ’ere the sun has 
darted his cheering rays through the window of 
your chamber! and the place that knows you 
may know you no more. Remember that in the 
midst of life you are in death. 

Sd. If you stifle present convictions, you have 
just reason to fear that the Lord will give you up 
to the hardness and impenitency of your heart. 
Nothing will then remain * but a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation.” 
Heb. x. 27. Oh! beware that you weary not 
the patience of a merciful but just God, and 
cause him to swear in his wrath, ‘* They shall 
not enter into my rest.”’ Heb. iii. 11. Jesus now 


invites you to come unto him, Say not, * I will 
accept 
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ON INDUSTRY AND APPLICATION, 


accept the invitation to-morrow,” you may then 
be in eternity. ‘* Behold, now is the accepted 
time ; behold, now is the day of salvation,” 
2 Cor. vi. 2. Consider likewise that evil habits 
will obtain a faster hold on you in. preportion as 
they are encouraged ihe longer. Conscience 
will become less and less tender, until at last it 


may be seared with a hot iron. 2 Tim. iv. 2. 


« "Tis easier work, if we begin 
To fear the Lord betimes ; 
While sinners, that grow old in sin, 
Are harden'd in. their crimes.’’—WATTs. 


JUVENIS. 


On Inpustry and APPLICATION. 

THERE is nothing in which young people 
are more apt to err than the manner in which 
they employ their time. They appear to forget 
that diligence, assiduity, and the proper m- 
provement of time, are most important duties, 
and that a failure in this particular will subject 
them to a heavy responsibility. ‘Talents and op- 
portunities are given for zse, and it is ta no pure 
pose that a person is endowed with the best abt- 
lities if he does not possess activity for exerting 
them, and useless will be the best directions he 
can receive, either for his present or his eternal 
welfare. Youth is the period for fixing the cha- 
racter of the future man, and for acquiring those 
habits which will abide with us through life. At 
this period, habits of industry are soonest ac- 


quired, and the incentives to it are most power- 
ful 
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ful. Industry is not only the instrument of im- 
provement, but it lays a solid and permanent 
foundation for the most rational and refined en- 
joyment. ‘The slothful man, like the miser, may 
possess much, but he enjoys nothing. It is em- 
ployment that gives the true relish to pleasure. 
It is the indispensable condition of our possess- 
ing a sound mind ina sound body. Sloth and 
inactivity are irreconcileable enemies to virtue, 
to health and to’ happiness ;—they are like stag- 
nant water, which fills the air with pestilence and 
death. Rational amusements are certainly need- 
ful for youth, but although they are allowable as 
the relaxation, they would be highly culpable if 
they were made the sole business of life, They 
would then become the grave of time and the 
bane of the mind. They would foment and con- 
coct all the evil passions, enervate the native 
vigour of youth, and render every future period 
of life wretched and contemptible. The sacred 
writings abound in exhortations to diligence, and 
dissuasives from idleness. ‘The wise man recom- 
mends the industry of one of the smallest of in- 
sects, as a model of instruction to the idle, ‘* Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways,” 
Proy. vi.6. And our Lord himself enforces 
the necessity, and points out the advantages of 
diligence, especially in the parable of the talents, 
in which the awful doom of the slothful servant is 
introduced, to shew the just displeasure of God 
against idleness, while the rewards bestowed on 


the others are intended to stimulate us to imitate 
their 
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their example, with a well-grounded hope that ip 
so doing we shall be approved in his sight, and 
receive the rewards which he has graciously pro. 
mised to industry and application. 


CRITO, 


A Sappatu Day’s Journey. 


IT was one Sabbath morning in September, 
when three brothers, accompanied by a female 
friend, set out to visit their parents, who resided 
at some distance from the town where they dwelt. 
Another week of bodily exertion was past, anda 
day of rest had again come. The rivulet by 
which they walked rolled peacefully along, the 
sun had just risen above the horizon, and was 
shedding his golden rays on the ground beneath, 
the grass appeared to have acquired fresh veidure, 
the corn, which yet remained unreaped, was 
beautifully waved by the breezes, and seemed with 
every thing around to welcome the Sabbath as a 
universal day-of happiness. At length the distant 
church appeared rising above the trees, and the 
village was gradually unfolded to view. All 
appeared still, and a contrast to the hurry and 
dissipation of the town. Affectionate parents 
received them into their arms, and mutual joy 
was the result of the meeting, During the day 
the house of God was attended twice. In the 
morning Mr. G. dispensed the word of life from 
Jer. xxiti, 29, and in the afternoon from John, 
xvil. 22. He appeared indeed to have acqu red 
the art of speaking a word in season. Every 

sentence 
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sentence came with weight from his lips, and 
the place seemed none other than the house of 
God, and the very gate of heaven, The shades 
of evening soon drew near, and it was time to 
think of returning to the busy scenes of active 
life. The twilight was drawn over the earth, 
the moon had not yet risen, and every thing 
secmed to invite contemplation. Newton’s hyma 
on prayer, Commencin 

What various hind’ranees we meet, &c. 
was repeated by one of the company. ‘* What 
pleasure,” said the youngest, ‘ must Christ as 
man have felt, when he spent whole nights in 
pouring cut his soul before Ged.” “ Yes,” re- 
joined another, 

“ Cold mountains and the midnight air, 

Witness’d the fervour of his pray’r.” 

The moon now began to rise. ‘* Look,” said 
one, at that moon. Like it, many a young 
man begins his course promisingly, and perhaps 
continues il steadily for atime, but at last, like 
the moon, sets in darkness.”’—** Yes,” said ano- 
ther, ** and consider the moon also as an emblem 
of God’s faithfulness, Men abuse his goodness 
by forgetting him, and ascribing the regular ap- 
pearance of the meon to what they term the re- 
volutions of nature, and yet he has neyer ence, to 
convince them of thetr impiety, withheld its light 
when it should shine.”’ In such conversation ag 
this were they engaged, when they passed a 
mecting-lhouse belonging to a village which lay 
inthe road. They stopped, they listened, and 
VOL. Ik. N.S. heasd 
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their example, with a well-grounded hope that jy. 


_ so doing we shall be: approved in his sight, and 


receive the rewards which he has pracionsly oa 


CRITO,.. 


‘FT was one Sabbath ‘morning in September; 
when three brothers, accompanied by a female 
friend, set out to visit: their parents, who resided 
at some distance from the town where they dwelt; 


day of rest had again come. The rivulet by 
which they walked ‘rolled . peacefully along, the 
 stin had just.risen above the horizon; and wa 
_shedding his golden rays on the ground beneath, 


the grass appeared: to have acquired fresh verdure, 


the: corn, which yet :remained unreaped,: was 
beautifully waved by the breezes, and seemed with 
every thing around to welcome the Sabbathas.a 


universal day-of happiness. At length the distant 


church appeared rising above the trees, andthe 


appeared still, and a contrast to the harry,and 
dissipation of the town. . Affectionate -pareits 
received them ‘into their arms, and mutual joy 
was the result of the meeting, During the day 
the house of God was attended twice. Inthe 


morning Mr. G. dispensed the .word of life from 


Jer. xxiii. 29, and in the afternoon from John, 
xvii. 22. He appeared indeed to have acquired 


sentence 


Another week of bodily exertion was past, anda 


village was gradually unfolded to view. Alb 
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sentence came with weight from his.lips, and 


the place seemed. none other than the house of — 


God, and the very gate.of heaven, . The shades 


of evening soon drew: Rear, and it was, time 


think of returning to the busy scenes of active 


‘Jife. The twilightswas drawn over the earth, 
the moon. not. yet tisen, and every thing 


secmed to invite Newton’s hymn 


on prayer, Commencing Boy axe. 


What various hind’rances we meet, &c. . 


was repeated by one of the company, * What 
pleasure,” said the youngest, “ must Christ as 


man have fck, when he*epent whole nights in 


pouring out his soul Ged.’ 66 Y pit 
joined another, . 


“ Cold mountains the ait, 
Witness’d the fervour of his pray’r.” » 


The moon now began to rise.’ **Look,” “ana 
one, “at that moon. Like it, many 
man begins his coutse promisingly, and perhaps. 
continues it steadily for atime, but at last, like 
the moon, scts in darkness,”—** Y said ano- 


ther, “ and consider the moon also as an emblem, 
of God’s faithfulness, “Men abuse his goodness 
by forgetting him, ‘and ascribing the regular ap- 


pearance of the moon: to what they term thé ree 
| voluttons of nature, and yet he has neyer ence, 
_ convince them of their impiety, withheld its light — 


when it should shine,” In such conversation, as. 
this were they engaged, ‘when they passed> 
meeting-house belonging to a village which lay. 
in the roatt? Tliey’ stopped, they listened, and 
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heard the broad accent of a pious countryman 
enlarging on the patience of Job. How little 
worth,” thought one, * is all worldly wisdom 
and clogquence, compared to the most uncouth 
language, when employed in this way, and at. 
tended «with a blessing from on high.” They 
now approached their home. <A Silvery stream 
was passed. The moon having attained js 
height, was reflected beautifully by the water, 
and silence reigned; excepting a murmur from 
the town, and the rattling of carriages conyeying 
home, perhaps, the sons of dissipation; who 
after a day of what they term pleasure, were re- 
turning with bodics emaciated, and souls 
absorbed in sensuality. When the little com- 
pany entered the town, what a scene of hurry did 
itappear! * Ye children of folly and wicked, 
ness,’’ thought they, ‘© why are your Sabbath 
evenings, instead of being devoted to God and 
his service, spent in strolling about the streets, 
and associating with bad company?” When! 
(for the writer was one of the. travellers whose 
journey is here related) beheld in what their 
pleasure consisted, I felt thankful that Go. had 
not left me to such a disposition, but that my 
pleasure was of a different kind. It was indeed 
a Sabbath which will not soon be forgot; and, 
I trust, an emblem of that Sabbath which I hope 
to spend in ascribing blessing and honor, 
power to him that sitte(h on the throne, and 
the Lamb for eycr, 
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CuaRracTer of our SAVIOUR’ 


1i]S nature was so sweet, his manners so hum- 
ble, his word so wise and composed, his com- 
portment so grave and winning, his answers so’ 
reasonable, his questions so deep, his reproof so 
severe and cliaritable, bis pity so great and mer- 
ciful, his preachin’gs so full of reason and holiness, 
of weight and authority, his conversation so use- 
ful and beneficent, his poverty great but his alms 
frequent, his family so holy and religious, his 
and their employment so profitable, his meekness 
so incomparable, his passions without difference, 
save only where zeal or pity carricd him on to 
worthy and apt expressions, a person that never 
laughed, but often wept in a sense of the calami- 
ties of others : he loved every man and hated no 
man; he gave counsel to the doubtful, and in- 
structed the ignorant ; he bound up the broken 
hearts, and strengthened the feeble knees ; he 
relieved the poor and converted the sinner; he 
despised none that came to him for relief, and as for 
those that did not, he went to them ; he took all 
occasions of mercy that were offered him, and 
went abroad for more; he spent his days in 


preaching and healing, and his nights in prayers 


and conversation with God. He was obedient 


to laws and subject to priaces, though he was the 


Prince of Judea in right of his mother, and of 


all the world in right of his Father; the people 


followed him, but he made‘no conventions; and 
when they were made, he suffered no tamults ; 
pay when 
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when they would have made him aking, he 
withdrew himself; when he knew they would 
put him to death, he offered himself: he knew 
men’s hearts, and conversed secretly, and gave 
answer to their thoughts and prevented their 
questions ; he would work a miracle rather than 
give offence, aml yet suffer every offence rather 
than see God, his Father, dishonoured ; he ex- 
actly kept the law of Moses, to which le came to 
puta period, and yet chose to signify his purpose 
only by doing acts of mercy upon their Sabbath, 
doing nothing which they could calla breach of 
the commandment, but healing the sick pcople, 
a charity which themselves would do to beasts, 
and yet they were angry at him for doing it to 
their brethren. In all his life, and in all his con- 
versation with his nation, he was as innocent as 
an angel of light. Bisuor TayLor. 


DUELLING. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Gustavus Apo.tpnus, King of Sweden, born 
at Stockholm, 1594, succeeded his father Charles 
1X. in the government at the early aze of eighteen. 
To the excellent councils of La Gardie, a brave 
general, as well as a wise statesman, he was greatly 
indebted, Placed at the head of the German 
Protestants, against the house of Austria, he soon 
subdued the imperial army under Count Tilly, 


other 


whom he twice defeated, Gustavus added to lis» 
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other excellencies unaffected piety and an attach- 
ment to learmmg: le ds said to have greatly en- 
riched the university of Upsal, founded an aca- 
demy at Abo, and a university at Dort. He 
was slain at the battle of Lutzen, 1032, aged 38, 

The following anecdote of this great man is 
worthy attention, as relating to a scandalous prae- 
tice which ought to be universally reprobated. 

‘¢ Gustavus Adolphus, the conquercr of the 
North, regarded duel/ing-as the ruin of ail good 
order and disciphme. ‘lo abolish this barbarous 
custom from his army, he decreed the punish- 
ment of death upon ail those who should fight 
aduel. Sometime after this law had been pub- 


lished, two of his principal officers having had a: 


quarrel, requested his Majesty’s permission to 
decide the dispute by the sword. Gustavus, al- 


though highly enraged at the proposal, appeared | 


to acquiesce, fixed the time and place of meeting, 
and declared his intention of beg present on the 
occasion. Accordingly he proceeded with a body 
of infantry, which instantly encircled the combat- 
ants. Ele then called the executioner belonging 
t» the army, and commanded, that as soon as 
he should see one of the officers killed, he should 
mstantly strike off the head of the other in his 
presence. At these words, the two officers -re- 
mained for some time motionless ; but being soon 
sensible of their fault, they cast themselves at the 
King’s feet, supplicated his pardon, and vowed 


a mutual and constant friendship.” R. C, 
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ANECDOTES. 


The Paorane Swearer Reproven. 
A lady on her way from I:diaburzh to Glas- 
gow in the stage coach, was very much annoyed 
by a young military officer, whose conversation 
was interspersed with oaths. ‘The lady sat very 
uneasy, till she could no longer keep silence.— 
‘¢ Sir.” said she, to the officer, ** can you talk tn 
the Galic* tongue?” ‘To this he replied in the 
affirmative, seemingly with great pleasure, cx- 
pecting to have some conversation with the lady 
in that dialect. The lady then politely desired 
him, if he wished to swear any more, that 2 
might be in that language, as the practice of 
swearing was very offensive to herself and the 
rest of the company. The officer was quite cor- 
founded at this smart reproof, and no. more oaths 
were heard. from him during the remainder of the 
journey. J. W. 


On the UNREASONABLENESS of INFIDELITY* 


To reject the Gospel because bad. men pervert 
it, and weak men deform it, and quarrel about it, 
and bigotted men look sour on others, and curse 
them, because they do not agree in every tittle 
with themselves, displays the same folly as ifa 
person should cut down a tree, bearing abun; 
dance of delicious fruit, and furnishing a refresh- 
ing shade, because caterpillars disfigured the 
leaves, and spiders made their webs among the 
branches! BoGue. 


* The language used in the north of Seotland, 
| POETRY 
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POETRY. 


THE CHILD OF MERCY. 


HOW blest the child of mercy lives, 
Whose feet pursue the sacred road ; 
While faith increasing pleasure gives 
His soul, reposesin his God. 


Not monarchs deck’d in regal state, 
Can with this favor’d being vie; 
With jovs divine his heart elate 
Pants for upmingted bliss on high, 


When low’ring tempests fraught with harm, 
Appal the sinner’s heart with fear, 

His faith can gloomy fears cisarm, 

And sweetly whispers Chiist ts here. 


Oh could I live on Jesus too, 
No more should doubts my heart distress, 
I'd smite at death with courage true, 

And boast the Saviour’s righteousness. 


Hark! his all gracious voice invites. 
Fach: ruin’d sinner to his throne ; 
What thrilling joys, what rich delights, 
Fer those who trust in him alone. 


Shine! Sun of Righteousness and dart,. 
Thy beams of love and mercy down, 
These earthly lights will then depart, _ 
Their lustre lost in thy renown, | 
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Yes! Mighty God, if thou appear, 
My soul to earth shall cleave no more ; 
But mount above its little sphere, 
Gaze still on thee, and still adore. 


B. V. 


MIDNIGHT REFLECTIONS. 


NOW night her sable mantle o’er the carth 
F.xtending, spreads around congenial gloom: 
Congenial to my soul—that deep impress‘d 
With solemn scripture truths (wherein mankind 
Are warn’d to flee from wrath, being adjudg'd 
Guilty of God ;) would fain enquire her way 
Up to the regions of celestial light. 
Allis profoundly silent, save the chime, 
That rends at intervals the circling air, 
Reminding us that sleeping, or awake, 
Time still (improv'd, or otherwise) impels 
Us onward to the goal of bliss or woe. 
Awful reflection !—in a few short years, 
(Tho’ life’s dull taper glimmer to the last) 
We at the bar of God must all appear. 
Then shail the sinner tremble; he unwash'd 
In the rich streams of Mercy infinite, 
That flow’d from Jesus’ wounds at Calvary, 
Shall hear this dreadful doom: — Depart ye cursed. 
Into eternal flames of fiery wrath, 
For the old Dragon and his host prepar’d: 
Consign’d to endless torment, there bewail, 
And gnash thy teeth for ever! 

But the just, 
They who through tribulation, and to death, 
Have kept his statutes blameless, and maintain’d 

His 
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His righteous jacdgments, shall with joy behold 
On them beneficent their Saviour smile. 

E’en some, whose days with crimes of blackest hue, 
Were branded horrible, and justly bore 

The cursed stamp of infamy, yet chang’d 

By grace divine (deed worthy of a God !) 
White yet the tenants of this sinful world, 
Shall there from all impurity be free. 

The saints will then with rapture lear the Son 
Invite them thus to glory — Haste, ye souls, 
Come blessed of'my Father, and possess 

The Kingdom, that for you he hath prepar’d, 
’Ere the foundation of the world were laid, 


Lord! of the happy number may I be, 
To praise thy Name through all eternity. 


LINES ON ISAIAH LIIL vy, 4. 
Surely he hath borne our yriefs.”’ 


AND didst thou, Saviour, bear my grief, 
And all my load of guilt sustain, 

To bring my burden’d soul relief, 

Yet all the rights of God maintain ? 


say what thee heav'nly Lord 
Thy peerless glories thus to leave 
To be of sinful man abhorr’d 
And to our sinful mature cleave. 


Behold the mystery reveal’d 

Heiv’ns sacred volume keld to view; 
The vast, the wond’rous contract seal‘d, 
The surety and the blessings too, 
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POETRY. 


Jesus our hapless sfate beheld, 
His life a ransom freely gave, 


Twas love that mov’d him, love impelld 


Our debt to pay, our souls to save. 


Is there a heart that knows his woit!, 
That mourns his sin, that seeks lits face 
Behold the Saviour rise, from earth, 


And take the purchas’d, promis’d grace. 
IGD: 


-_ 


THE CHRISTIAN WISI. 


DANIEL’S wisdom, may I know, 
Stephen’s faith, and spirit show— 
John’s divine communion feel, 
Moscs’ meekness, Joshua’s zea}, 
Run like thee, unwearied Paul— 
Win the day, and conquer all, 


Mary’s love, may I possess, 
Lycia’s tender heartedness, 
Peter's ardent spirit feel, 
James's faith, by works reveal; 
Like young ‘Timothy, may I, 
Every sinful passion fly, 


Job's submission, let me show, 
David's true devotion know, 
Samuel's call, O! may I hear, 
Laz’rus’s happy portion share— 
Let Isaiah’s hallowed fire, 

All my newborn soul inspire. 


Mine, be Jacob’s wrestling praver, 
Gideon’s valiant steadfast eare ; 


LLIA. 


Joseph’s 
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Joseph's purity impart, 

isaac’s meditative heart— 
Abraham's friendship let me prove, 
Faithful to the God of love. 


Most of all, may I pursue, 

That example Jesus drew ; 

la my life, and conduet show, 

How he lived and walked below— 
Day by day, through grace restored, 
Imitate my perfect Lord! 


Pentonville. 


PERSEVERE.” 


FROM sin’s hard bonds but lately freed, 
Oi strength divine I feel my need ; 
Lord, bless me with a heart sincere, 

And give me grace to persevere. 


Oppos’d by Satan, and by sin, 
Py foes without, and foes within ; 
Of turning back I well may fear, 
© give me grace to persevere, 


lrom treach’rous snares preserve my squ! 
O claim my heart, possess the whole ; 
To my request, Lord, bow thine ear, 
And let me hence‘ortii persevere. 


ifthou thy saving grace unpart, 

If thou possess my treach'rous heart, 

If thou impart a child-like fear, 

4) Lor!, 1 theu shall persevere. 
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LINES BY WALTER RALEIGH. 


= 


Written October 28, 1618, the night before he was 
bvheaded, 


This eminent man was born at Bodleigh in Devonshire, 
1552. Ile was renowned for his learning, his courage, and for 
the discovery of Virginia in North America. During the reign 
of Elizabeth he was iu great estimation; but from the death of 
that Queen, hés prosperity declined, and he was at length cruelly 
and unjustly beheaded, October 29, 1618, in old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, 

He wrote many pieces on different subjects, but his great 
work was his listory of the World, which is said to possess 


were than ordinary excellence. 


Even such is time that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways) 
Shuts up the story of our days. 

ut from this earth, this zrave, this dust, 
Riy God shall raise me UI}, I trust, 


‘Zvanslation of the Epitaph on an Infant, paye 238. 


While innocent, and therefore blest, 

Like dying flowers, I sunk to rest ; 

Then weep not since in peace I sleep, 

And happier am than you that weep. V. 


«& 


LATIN DISTICH. 
Luscribed on a Picture of Tindale, 
Hic ut luce tuas dispergam, Roma, teucbras 
Sponte extorris ero, sponte sacrificium, 
(Translations in Ferse are requesicd. ) 
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The CARAVANSERA. 
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EASTERN inns, or Caravanseras, which is 
their Asiatic name, are of different kinds. Some 
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are small buildings, placed generally by the side 
of a fountain, at proper distances on the public 
roads, to afford refreshments and a temporary 
shelter from the rain, or during the night. Such 
probably, was that mentioned, Gen. xlii. 27. 
and xliii. 21. where one of Jacob’s sons, on 
their return from Egypt, stopped to give proyen- 
der to his ass, and there discovered Joseph’s cup 
in his sack. And the same kind of way-side inn 
is probably intended in Luke x. 34. to which 


the good Samaritan conveyed the poor object of his 


pious compassion. Other caravanseras, especially 
those in towns, like that above represented, are 
usually large square buildings, with a court in the 


middle of them, encompassed with galleries, like 
' the Eastern house described in a former number, 
_and having arches, or chambers, all round, where 
travellers rest themselves, or make their lodging as 


well as they can. To this kind the evangelist 
Luke, ii. 7. apparently refers, where he ‘te- 
cords that—‘ there was no room for Joseph 
and Mary in the inn,” that is, that every cham- 


‘ber was pre-occupied. ‘These chambers are ge- 


nerally let at a high rate by the keeper of the 
caravansera, although they contain no furniture 
whatever, and this circumstance alone will go far 
to show what poor accommodation those places 
must have afforded to the mother of our blessed 
Lord, and in what degrading circumstances the 


Prince of Life and Glory condescended to appear 


among men. It has long been customary in the 
East, for travellers to carry their own bedding, 
: kitchen 
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kitchen utensils, &c. and the custom probably 
prevailed: as far back as the incarnation of our 
blessed Saviour; but as all the chambers -were 


then engaged, Joseph and Mary were obliged 


to accept of shelter in that part of the building. 


allotted to the beasts, so’ that, in the words of the 
inspired writer—** She brought forth her first 
born son and laid him in a manger.” So low did 
the Redeemer stoop to manifest bis love to us, 
and to effect the grand purpose of man’s redemp- 
tion. An elegant writer has truly said—“ that 
pride is not made for man,”’ for, surely, if every- 
human being were to consider the cause of this 
amazing abasement on the part of Him, who is 
God over all, blessed for ever, it would not only 
eradicate every particle of pride, but humble him 
in the dust during the remainder of his life. 


‘Revevation xiv. 13. 


heard a voice from heaven saying unto me-—- Write, 


sed are the dead which die in the Lord,” 
- BUT is it not a dismal thing to die ?—to leave 


this busy and beautiful world,—to close the eyes’ 


for ever on all the engaging objects that surround 
us,—to forsake the pleasing and interesting pur- 
snits of. life, to have done for ever with its plea- 
sures, to break off from every favorite scheme, 
- and all our agreeable recreations, must not this 


be melancholy ?—And still more painful is the 


thought of leaving the dear circle of our friends ; 
-—to see those faces no more that are so familiar 
EE2 and 
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and so much beloved ;—no more to make one of 
the social circle of which we have long formed a 
part ;—for our yoice to be heard no more in the 
lively discourse, our smile never again to enliven 
the social intercourse! and even this is not all: — 
to die, is not merely to be absent, (as we may 
frequently have been) at a distant place, from 
whence we could still hold some intercourse with 
those we love : but it is to go for ever whence we 
cannot either return -to, or maintain any con- 
nexion with, them. Besides, whither is it to go? 
Is it not to the cold grave? ‘This body which 
has been nourished and cherished with so much 
care and tenderness, to which so much cost and 
pains have been devoted to make it comfortable 
and agreeable ; which has been perhaps tenderly 
screened from every blast,—this body must lie 
and perish in the comfortless tomb! ‘This is to 
die: thus death is naturally regarded: and there- 
fore it is that it is an event so universally dreaded 
and so carefully avoided. All ages naturally 
shrink from death, from the youngest child that 
is capable of any reflection, to the old man who 
has arrived at the utmost verge of life. All ranks 
fear it: the poor who have so little to attach 
them to life, as well as the rich, whose treasure 
lies in this world; the servant and the slave, as 
much almost as their master—the savage as well 
as the civilized :—this then is the cry from earth: 
Now let us hear the voice from heaven : ‘* Bles- 
sed are the dead ;”—- W hat a strange difference 
is this. In what a different light do these parties. 
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view the same circumstance! Let us then in- 
quire which of them is best qualified to judge of 
it, and examine whether this view of the subject 
is likely to be correct, 

Observe then, that ¢hzs voice was not that of 
some pious minister, by whom we may frequent- 
ly have heard the blessedness of the saints in 
heaven asserted ; nor was it the voice of mourn- 


ing relatives, consoling themselves for the loss of | 


some dear friend with this consideration. Nor 
was it the voice of the Scriptures only, although 
by them we now hear this truth declared. Nor 
was it the voice of some lost soul, who, from the 
regions of misery and despair, might lift up his 
eyes and behold afar off the blessed seciety of 
heaven. ‘These voices indeed, would be impres- 
sive, and we might justly give credit to the as- 
sertion from any of them. But this voice came 
with still greater authority than any of these ; 
for it came from ffeaven. Perhaps it was not 
even the voice of-anangel ; but might be spoken 
by one of those very blessed ones who had died 
in the Lord. However this might be, it pro- 
ceeded from some one of the inhabitants of the 
place where they abide, and who was therefore 
well qualified to judge of the state in which the 
souls of holy departed persons exist. W hile this 
“voice spoke, the light and glory of heaven itself 
shone upon the speaker. How impossible would 
it have been to impress that heavenly orator with 
an idea that there was any thing gloomy or la- 
mentable in the death of good men, while on the 
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one hand he looked down upon this dark and sor- 
rowful world, whence they come out of great 
tribulation, and while on the other, he beheld 
the glories of Paradise, and stood in full view of 
those heavenly mansions which the Lord has 
prepared for his saints. Amid ‘ that innume- 
rable company of angels and of the spirits of 
just men made perfect, partaking of that fulness 
of joy, of those rivers of pleasures, which flow 
through the celestial regions, how must he pity 
the darkness and unbelief of those, who start 
and shrink and fear to launch away ”’ into life 
and happiness. 

Thus then, when we consider from whence 
this voice proceeded, we must needs give the 
fullest credit to its testimony. If a friend who 
had emigrated to a foreign country, for which 
we intended shortly to sail, were to write a very 
favorable account of it, and to assure us of its 
pleasantness and fertility, we should not only 
credit the description, but with increased impa- 
tience hasten our departure, and rejoice in the 
prospect of arriving there. Why then should 
not this faithful assurance from one who inhabits 
that heavenly country produce the same effect. 
Let us believe that it is indeed a blessed thing to 
die; that death will not only deliver us from the 
pains and sufferings of the present life, but that 
all the accumulated pleasures and advantages 
of this world are not to be compared with the 
glory that shall follow. 


Let not young persons think this subject inap- 
plicable 
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plicable to them. For, not to mention the un- 
certainty of life at every age, it is of the greatest 
importance durivg the period of youth and child- 
hood to be impressed with just ideas, and be 
taught to entertain true views of death and futu- 
rity, that it may become a subject of familiar and 
agreeable reflection, rather than of dread and 
terror. It is common to sigh and say, ‘** we 
must die ;”’ but this is not the proper language 
and feeling respecting that great change. And 
if the mind were early accustomed to dwell upon 
those descriptions of the heavenly world and those 
assurances of the blessedness of the saints in light 
with which the scriptures abound, it would be- 
come an object of actual desire; and instead of 
thinking of heaven as a mere refuge from hell, 
(which it is to be feared is:too commonly the 
case, even with those who know better) we should, 
like the apostle, have a desire to depart, and to 
exchange this imperfect state for that unchanging 
felicity. 

It may ‘be thought we have forgotten one im- 
portant part of our text,—and from which it 
might appear that the former declaration. of it 
is addressed only to such as are there described. 
—But no: although it is true indeed, that of alt 
the dead, they only are blessed who die in the 
Lord, yet this assurance.is addressed to all the 
living to allure them to come to the Lord, in 
order that they also may partake of this blessed- 
ness. — Observe, the voice which the apostle 


heard from heaven, said unto him, ‘* Write bles- 
sed 
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sed are the dead which die in the Lord.” And 
surely it,was to be. written in order that all might 
read and be profited and stimulated by this most 
interesting intelligence. Those therefore who 
have reason to fear that they have never yet | 
given themselves to the Lord, instead of passing | 
over such passages as these, as though they had 
no concern in them, should, on the contrary, read 
and study them as that which God commanded 
to be written for their special use. As the poor 
prodigal was induced to arise and set off home- 
wards, in consequence of reflecting upon the 
abundant provisions of his father’s house; so 
may sinners, young and old, be allured to set 
their faces Zionward, by contemplating the bles- 
sed state of the inhabitants of that heavenly city. 
And O, how much encouragement have they to 
doso! ‘The good news of salvation consists in 
this,—that all this unspeakable felicity is attain- 
able by every one who hears of it. There is no 
obstacle ;—all are invited; the gay, the worldly, 
those who are far from righteousness, —‘‘ if they 
do but ask, shall receive; if they seek, shall find; 
if they knock, the door of this happiness will be 
opened to them.”” And they know who has said, 
**? am the door; by me if any man enter, he 
shall go in and out and find pasture.” It is true 
there is but one way to heaven; but there is no 
need of any other, because this one way is safe, 
easy and open to every passenger. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself proclaims, without any liimi- 


tation, ** Verily, verily, he that believeth on me 
hath 
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hath everlasting life.” This is good news indeed ! 
But if the contemplation of this everlasting hap- 
piness, if the sound of these encouraging invita- 
tions should fail to induce any to seek it, then let 
such hear the terrors of the Lord. Let them re- 
member that the dead who die without the Lord, 
are cursed. For, as we see in the context, ** they 
have no rest day nor night, but the smoke of 
their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever.” 

Those who have lost some dear friend, of whom 
there is good reason to believe that they died in 
the Lord, may hear themselves addressed parti- 
cularly by the voice fof our text. If they were 
permitted they would surely corroborate this tes- 
timony and say to their mourning relations— 
** yes it is true; —the dead that die in the Lord 
are indeed blessed!’ for let us not suppose that 
such a supernatural proof of the reality of that 
bleesedness is necessary to our firmly believing it, 
or that such an interposition would of itself, be 
sufficient to overcome all our reluctance and in- 
disposition to spiritual things: for ‘‘ if we believe 
not Moses and the prophets, Jesus and his apos- 
tles, if we are not affected by the impressive de- 
clarations of the word of God, neither should we 
_ be persuaded though one were to address us from 


the dead.” Q.Q. 


Hisrory of a Rerieiovus Tract. 
(Continued from page 304,) 


LITTLE JULIETTA instantly released me 
from my temporary confinement, and, laying me 
upon 
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upon the table, said—‘* There—dear Mamma, 
see what I found in the street— Eternity— Mamma, 
what’s Eternity Hush, dear,”’ said Mrs, 
Vincent—** you interrupt our conversation :’’— 
“© What does the child say ?”’ observed a venerable 
matron, looking earnestly towards the table 
through her glasses,—“ Why, Grandmamma,” 
replied Mrs. Vincent—“ Julietta has picked up 
one of those seditious tracts, as Mr. Bonner calls 
them, but more properly religious tracts.”’ 

** O! dreadful !—put it into the fire directly: 
I would not have it read by any body in this 
house for the world !—Those tracts are what we 
were exhorted against last Sunday by Mr. Bonner, 
as the productions of persons inimical to church 
and king.—I tell you what, daughter Mary, they 
are bad things— they make the common people 
too knowing.—There’s William the gardener, f 
understand, reads these tracts, and is frecuently 
consulting the Bible-—He told Betty the other 
day, that he does not think Mr. Bonner preaches 
according to the scriptures, and that by reading 
his Bible he has discovered that he must be a new 
creature!—put the Tract I beseech you in the 
fire, for if you read it, who can tell what may be 
the consequence !”’ | 

Mrs. Vincent took me up, and regarding me 
earnestly —‘* No,”’ said she—** I will not burn it 
till I have read it, for if it is so contemptible and 
seditious, it cannot injure me.’’—and with that 
she carefully placed me in her pocket. 


How long | continued there, I cannot say, but 
it 
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it afforded me time to reflect on my wonderful 
escape from the flames.—How happy, thought 
J, are Englishmen, of the present day, who are 
allowed to think for themselves on these points !— 
Had the Bonnerian sentence been executed, I 
must have perished! In the midst of my cogi- 
tations, Mrs. Vincent drew me from my retreat, 
perused the inscription on my forehead, and con- 
tinued to read :—raising her head occasionally, 
she uttered, in a low voice—** very true.—My 
case exactly.—Aw ful indeed. —W hat will become 
of me if I die >—Indeed there is something seri- 
ous in Eternity.”” Rising from the chair, she 
placed me on the table, and, falling on her knees, 
repeated distinctly—* O God ! how little have | 
thought upon Eternity.—Time only has engaged 
my thoughts !—When I reflect on my past con- 
duct, I tremble,—have mercy upon me O Lord 
for thy dear Son’s sake, pardon my sins, and 
prepare me for Eternity !”’ 

A loud knocking at the hall door alarmed her, 
and, snatching me hastily up, she proceeded with 
a quick step to the parlour, where she found her 
husband just arrived from a journey. 

‘¢ Ha! my dear Mary, said he, I am glad to 
return home.—I hope I meet you quite well—but 
you look thoughtful—nothing amiss I hope.”— 
‘QO no, my dear Charles, nothing wrong, [ 
assure you, and to see you returned in safety, is 
an event that demands my gratitude and praise to 
the author of all mercies.”’ 

The old lady gazed wondrously, as her daughter 
uttered the last sentence:—** I think Mary, your 
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husband is a very ducky man, and you ought to 
praise Aim, that he takes such care of himself,” 

‘* { admire my husband’s prudence, mother, 
but prudence without Providence cannot protect us 
Jrom evils.” 

‘¢ Heigh-ho Mary,” said Mr. Vincent—“ how 
gravely you talk, 1 should think you had been in- 
structed at some conventic/e, or that you had been 
reading some presbytcrian writings.”’ 

‘¢ Why Charles,” observed his mother—“ I 
dare say she has, for Grand-daughter Julietta 
brought home a little thing which they call a re/i- 
gious tract—for my part I think there ‘is no occa- 
sion for any thing of the sort. ‘There is too much 
said about religion now.—Whhat do these new 
lighis want us to do ?—Have I not brought up my 
family decently ?—Paid my debts, and kept my 
Church ?—Nay, so scrupulous have I been, as 
even to decline playing at cards on Christmas day, 
and have always conducted myself with the 
utmost strictness during passion week.— Y ou can 
bear witness, Charles, thatI always made you and | 
the rest of my family read the Bible on Sundays, 
and that was quite sufficient.” 

‘¢ But, Madam,” said Mrs. Vincent, ‘* you 
have not yet read this tract, and it ought not to be 
condemned without an examination.” 

‘¢ Read it, daughter Mary, no, and I never will 
read it, for good or bad, I never will change my 
religion.” 

Well, mother,”’ observed Mr. Vincent, let 
us say no more about the tract. I am not indeed, 
one of the converted ones, but I like to give every 
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one liberty to do as he pleases in religious matters. 
-—Perhaps I shall read the tract myself.” 

** Worse and worse,” retorted the old lady, her 
countenance reddening as she spoke, and the 
knitting needles moving with redoubled velocity. 
—‘* Worse and worse.—No, my dear son, do 
not read it I bescech you, but burn it, burn it 
directly.” | 

In short, reader, I trembled for my fate; and 
had it not been for a sweet smile that suddenly 
darted into Mrs. Vincent’s face, I should have 
fallen into despair—but she protected me, and, ex- 
cusing herself for a few minutes, took me up 
stairs, and locked me up in her cabinet. 

The next occurrence that I recollect was, the 
sound of voiccs in the room where I was de- 
posited, which [ recollected to be Mr. and Mrs, 
Vincent’s. I was soon brought to light, and my 
patroness presenting me to her husband, said— 
‘there, my dear Charles, you will read the words 
of truth, and if you derive as much real benefit 
as | have done, you will unite in blessing God 
for these useful publications.” 

Lest I should tire my young readers, I will 
briefly relate, that Mr. and Mrs. Vincent both 
became truly serious characters, and Julietta was 
desired to read me frequently, till she could re- 
peat what she had read correctly. The report of 
what had taken place soon reached the parsonage ; 
Mr. Bonner quickly took the alarm, flew to 
Mr. Vincent’s, and remonstrated on his folly in 
listening to such enthusiastic remarks.—Vincent 
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xeplied with firmness, appealed to the Scriptures, 
and added the following confession :— 

‘6 You are well acquainted, Mr. Bonner, with 
my former conduct ;_ hitherto we have been inti- 
mate companions, and enjoyed the sports of the 
field and the jovial glass. My mind has often been | 
uneasy when I have indulged my reflections on a 
future state; ‘but your sermons and example 
quieted my fears, and allayed my apprehensions, 
for I thought if my minister was so secure, anc so 
litile disposed to practical religion, I need not en- | 
courage any unnecessary alarms respecting my 
safety. But, Mr. Bonner, the time is come that 
my thoughts are changed—I am greatly alarmed 
for my future happiness ; your vehemence against 
religious tracts, determined me to read them and 
judge for myself.—Providence recently threw one 
in my way, and I have been led by it to examine 
the scriptures. —There I have met with truths 
which have probed heart to the bottom.—] see 
that 1 must be a new creature, and that without 
holiness I cannot see the Lord.—Can you offer me 
any advice ?” 

“© New creature!”—** Holiness do 
youmean Mr. Vincent ?—These are the expres- 
sions of a deranged person.—You have, Sir, let 
me tell you, symptoms of a brain fever.—I can 
give you no other advice than to request you to 
compose yourself, and send immediately for me- 
dital assistance.—I:xcuse me, Sir, I have engaged 
to join the hunt this morning, and hope to hear 
soon that you are more tranquil.”——‘* A curse on 
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these tracts,’’ muttered Bonner, as he shut the 
door, and instantly mounted his courser and fol- 
lowed the hounds ! 

My reader may easily conceive how much this 
strange conduct of his minister impressed Mr. 
Yincent’s mind: his wife entering the room im- 
mediately after, roused him from that thoaghtfal 
mood into which he had inseusibly fallen. He 
related the nature of Mr. Bonner’s visit—his 
desire to be instructed in tle things that re- 
lated to his eternal welfare—** but,’’ added he, 
“| fear that | must go elsewhere for instruction. 
We will, however, hear Mr. Bonncr’s discourses 
next Sunday, perhaps he may deliver something 
that may suit our present state of mind.” 

The day arrived, and the family proceeded 
early to their pew, but instead of that carelessness 
whieh had formerly characterised their conduct, 
the utmost seriousness was apparent. When the 
minister read that interesting part of the service— 
There is no fea/th in us.—Have mercy upon 
us muscrable sinners,’’—the crimson forsook 
Mr. Vincent’s cheek, and the tears silently stole 
from his dear partuer’s eye. They both felt deeply 
their awful state as candidates for eternity.— 
Every cye in the congregation was fixed upon 
them. Such a scene had been scarcely ever wit- 
nessed before. Even Mr. Bonner noticed it, and 
appeared for a moment to be affected. 

At length he ascended the pu!pit, and, after re- 
peating the collect, commenced his discourse from 
Acts xvii. 6.—* These that have turned the world 
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‘upside down are come. bither also,’ Afier a short 
introduction, he proceeded most. vehemently to 
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declaim against the endeayours of persons to in- 
troduce puritanical pamphleis, aad fanatical 
principles, inveighed particularly against religi- 
ous tracts,.as hostile to the true religion, and the 
constitution of the country, Exhorted his pa- 
rishioners to go on. as they ever had done, and 
thank God for those innocent amusements which 
he had allowed for their recreation and enjoy. 
ment, 

The minds of Mr. and Mes. Vincent were 
secretly grieved, and they returned home com- 
fortless and dejected. The Scriptures were now 
their only solace and support.—‘‘ The Bible,” 
said Mrs, Vincent, “seems to me like a new 
Ah! my dear,” remarked her hus- 
band—‘‘ you. read. it. with a mew heart, new 
thoughts, new feelings, new desires, do you ob- 
serve that text’’—-‘‘ lf any man be in Christ he is © 
anew creature; old things are passed away; 
behoid all.things are become new ?”—‘‘ O yes, 
and 1 trust, my dear Charles, I understand it.-— 
God grant that we may indeed be new creatures t 
Hitherto, we shave followed. the course of this 
world ; never has this habitation resounded with 
the praises of God, nor have we.ever. put up one 
prayer for ourdear family—but, let the time passed 
of our life suffice; henceforth, O God! may we 
live.”’=- She. would, haye finished the sentence, 
but, her feelings prevented her.—‘‘ To thee, QO 
God!” eagerly added her husband—‘‘ Iet us both 
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be thine, live in'thy fear, atid-die in thy favortt”* 
If I could have spoken, 1 would have expressed 
my Amen. -In momeiit the dinner-bell sam- 
monéd them to the paflour, where grandmamma 


was anxiously waiting for them, and stillmore 


anxious to deliver her méra+ 
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WILLIAM TINDALE, -or 
whose picture the latin Aistich, inserted’ in out 


last number, ‘was written, was a learned mattyr 
to the glorious reformation, of which out young 
readers have lately been fayoufed with an interest« 
ing history. ‘Tlie place of his birth is not known, 
but-he recdived: part of his education at'Oxford, 
where ‘he imbibed the docttines of Luther, which 
caused his expulsion’ from that college, 
whence lie went’ to Cambridge. “He transtatéd 
the New ‘Testament into English, but dare ‘not. 
publish it in England, where the power of Rome 
was still so prevalent;“aiid therefore he removed 
to, Antwerp, where he completed and printed his 
work, 1500 copies of which were bought and sent 
over to England, where they were industriously 
circulated: “This alatmeéd’ the: papists so, that 
they procured an order from the then archbishop of 
Canterbury, ‘and the bishop of London, that ‘those 
persons who ‘possessed any copies should deliver 
— ‘up‘on pain of excommunication. ‘They also 
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bought up all that could be procured at Amster- 
dam, and brought them over and burnt them in 
London. These measures, however, did not dis- 
courage Tindale, he prepared a more correct and 
cheaper edition of the New Testament, which 
met with a still more rapid and wide circulation. 

Henry VIII. king of England, who was a bigotted : 
papist, severely condemned his writings, but | 
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Tindale persevered with undaunted resolution, 
and began to translate the five books of Moses 
from the Hebrew, which he finished and printed 
in 1530. The English king, however, by the 
advice of his council, employed a person to be- | 
tray him under the pretence of friendship. Ie | 
was in consequence dragged to prison, where he 
Jay for nearly two years, and in 1536 was brought | 
to trial (as it was called) by the decree of the | 
Emperor of Germany at Augsburg, where, like 
John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and other good 
men before him, he was condemned, strangled at 
the stake, and then burnt to ashes. He expired 


uttering this page Lord open the king of 
England’s eyes.” 
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CuRisT FEEDING the MULTITUDE; and 
WALKING on the WaTER. 


IF philanthropy and piety command regard 
and veneration, from beings capable of rightly 
estimating moral excellence, the character of the 
adorable Redeemer, even in his human nature, has 
the strongest claims upon our admiration and our 

‘love. 
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love. . Incessantly employed in acts of mercy, 
in instructing ignorance, relieving misery, or com- 
forting affliction,—to him returning days brought 
little relaxation, and even his mtense devotions 
were performed amidst the silence of the might. 
In every action of his life, most interesting, most 
amiable, and most exalted, the full perfection of 
the human character was realized in that of Jesus 
Chirist; who, in the ardor of his piety, his zeal, 
compassion, and benevolence, has condescended 
to become the high example of his-followers, and 
has enjoined it on them as their privilege and duty 
to pursue his steps. Many are the instances on 
record of the exercise of all these heavenly dis- 
positions in the daily conduet of the Saviour of 
the World. On some occasions he thought fit, 
however, to reveal the glories of his higher nature, 
and to display that power and majesty which he 
possessed as the Eternal God. ‘Thus, giving to 
his doctrines and commands the sanction of 
Divine authority, and proving, that the meek and 
patient teacher, the pure and high example, was 
also the anointed lawgiver, and amply qualified to 
be the final Judge. 

The miracles of Christ, while they displayed 
his glory as incarnate God, were almost univer- 
sally performed on such occasions, as evinced 
him, by his exquisite and tender sympathy with 
human sorrow, to be as truly pure and perfect 
man, In none of them were the adorable per- 
fections of his complex nature more divinely and 
distinctly marked, than in those wonderful transac- 
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tions, which, in the present paper, are designed to 
be reviewed. ‘To the devout and humble chris- 
tian, they are calculated to afford the strongest 
consolation and encouragement, because. they 
prove, that that divine Redeemer, to whom he has 
committed all his mterests, can never be unmindful 
of him, in the season of necessity or danger, nor 
ever be unable or unwilling, at the most proper 
period, to appear for his relief. 

The events alluded to, occurred soon after 
Herod’s cruelty, in murdering Jokn the Baptist; 
who, hearing of the fame of Jesus, and haunted 
by the terrors of a guilty conscience, supposed 
that he, of whom he heard such miracles, could be 
no other than the Holy Prophet, whom he had 
infamously sacrificed, again restored to life. Eager i 
to be convinced, and wishing much to witness the 
performance of some miracle, this wicked king 
was anxious to obtain a sight of Jesus, and pro- 
bably, when he had gratified himself, designed to 
make him also the victim of his cruelty and power. 

But He, who knew all hearts, and never con- | 
descended to indulge unhallowed curiosity, .chose 
to withdraw awhile from observation; aud, there- 
fore, taking with him his disciples, who were just 
returned from the commission he had given them, 
he retired into the desert of Bethsaida, which was 
divided from the city of that name, by a small 
creek or bay, which formed a portion of the Sea 
of Galilee.* ‘To reach this where he de- 
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* Called also the Lake of Gennesareth, and the sea of 
Tiberius, because that is the most considerable place upon its 
shore, signed 
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signed to pass a little time in solitude,—to hear 
from his disciples the report of the occurrences of 
their late journey, and privately to give them suit- 
able instructions, he entered with them into a small 
vessel, and embarked upon the sea. He wished 
to have departed without observation, because a 
season of retirement had become desirable and 
necessary ; for the people struck with the wisdom 
of his teaching, and deriving from his miracles the 
most essential benefits, crowded so eagerly, and 
constantly around him, as to leave but little time 
for the refreshment of the body, and less for those 
religious duties which repair exhausted mental 
strength. ‘To teach his followers the necessity of 
recollection and occasional retirement, even from 
the most important public stations, for the pur- 
poses of piety and wisdom, was in the present 
instance one of the designs of Christ. But his 
intention to depart without the knowledge of the 
multitude was not accomplished, for seeing him 
and his disciples go on board the vessel, and 
waiting to observe what course they steered, as 
soon as they perceived them going towards the 
desert, they followed them immediately by land, 
which they could do with little difficulty, as the 
distance was not many miles. Having seen him in 
their cities heal the sick, relieve the wretched, and 
restore the blind to sight, they brought with them 
the various subjects of affliction and infirmity with 
which their towns and villages were burthened, 
that he might heal them by his word. Almost as 
soon as he had landed, Jesus lifted up his eyes 


and saw the crowds which were advancing towards 
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him; yet, though his purpose of. seclusion was 
defeated, he received thein in the kindest manner. 
Full of compassion, he renewed his labors, for 
their interest and improvement, by healing all their 
sick, and condescending graciously to teach them 
more of those mnportant truths which they had 
shewn so great an eagerness to hear. Indeed, 
their destitute, neglected situation, excited strongly 
that peculiar sympathy, which dwelt so eminently 


in the breast of Jesus. ‘The multitude appeared to 


him hke sheep without a shepherd, forsaken by 
their guides, and but jor lim, exposed to perish im 
the waste and howling wilderness. Elis zeal for 
the salvation of mankind, which never for one 
moment suffered interruption or abatement, led 
him on this occasion, with uncommon fervor, to 
enforce upon the people the great lessons which 
he came on earth to teach. So much did his instruc- 
tions interest their attention, that hanging on the 
lips of heavenly wisdom, they considered not the 
desert whither they had wandered, the exhausted 
state of their provisions, nor the approach of even- 
wig, Which warned them that the time was now far 
spent. The twelve disciples thought the situa- 
tion ef the people destitute and hazardous; they 
were without provision, and in a solitary wild that 
could afford them no supplies. ‘They therefore 
urged their Master to disiniss them before the day 
closed in, that they might go into the villages 
adjacent, aud purchase necessary food, But 
Jesus knowing the resources of his own omnipo- 
tence, told his solicitous disciples, that the multi- 
tude need not depart, and strangely added to their 
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wonder, by desiring them to satisfy the wants of 
which they spoke. Having no more provision in 
the desert than what was just suflicient to afford a 
slight repast for their kind Master and themselves, 
they could not comprehend his reasons for this 
order, but their remonstrances respecting it were 
silenced, by his bidding them to bring their little 
stock tohim. Tull of benignity, he bade the faint 
and weary multitude sit down upon the grass; 
then taking in his hands five loaves and two small 
fishes, which was all they could produce, and 
looking up to heaven, in gratitude and reverence 
to God, the fountain of all good, he gave to the 
provisions which he held, so singular a blessing, 
that they multiphed by distribution, and the small 
quantity which scarcely seemed sufiicient for a few, 
was now enough for all. When he had blessed, 
he brake, and gave the loaves to his disciples, who 
divided them among the multitude, which, to the 
number of five thousand men, besides vast crowds 
of women, with their children, were amply satis- 
fied by this miraculous exertion of the Saviour’s 
power. ‘Twelve baskets fuil of fragments were 
collected by the wondering disciples, after so vast 
a multitude of people had received a_ plentiful 
supply. Surely that love and power, which led 
the mighty and compassionate Redeemer to put 
forth his creative energy to give the multitude the 
bread that perisheth, will ever be found ready to 
impart to those who ask it, that which shall 
endure unto eternal life. | 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
Met ANCHOLY 
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him; yet, though his purpose of. seclusion was 
defeated, he rectived thein in the kindest manner. 
Full of compassion, he renewed his labors, for 
their interest and improvement, by healing all their 
sick, and condescending graciously to teach them 
more of those important truths which they had 
shewn so great an eagerness to hear. Indeed, 
their destitute, neglected situation, excited strongly 
that peculiar sympathy, which dwelt so eminently 
in the breast of Jesus. ‘The multitude appeared to 
him hke sheep without a shepherd, forsaken by 
their guides, and but jor him, exposed to perish in 
the waste and howling wilderness. His zeal for 
the salvation of mankind, which never for one 
moment suffered interruption or abatement, led 
him on this occasion, with uncommon fervor, to 
enforce upon the people the great lessons which 
he came on earth to teach. So much did his mnstruc- 
tions interest their attention, that hanging on the 
lips of heavenly wisdom, they considered not the 
desert whither they had wandered, the exhausted 
state of their provisions, nor the approach of even- 
ing, Which warned them that the time was now far 
spent. The twelve disciples thought the situa- 
tion ef the people destitute and hazardous; they 
were without provision, and in a solitary wild that 
could afford them no supplies. ‘They therefore 
urged their Master to dismiss them before the day 
closed in, that they might go into the villages 
adjacent, aud purchase necessary food. But 
Jesus knowing the resources of his own omnipo- 
tence, told his solicitous disciples, that the multi- 
tude need not depart, and strangely added to their 
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wonder, by desiring them to satisfy the wants of 
which they spoke. Having no more provision in 
the desert than what was just sufficient to afford a 
slight repast for their kind Master and themselves, 
they could not comprehend his reasons for this 
order, but their remonstrances respecting it were 
silenced, by his bidding them to bring their little 
stock tohim. Full of benigmity, he bade the faint 
and weary multitude sit down upon the grass; 
then taking in his hands five loaves and two small 
fishes, which was all they could produce, and 
looking up to heaven, in gratitude and reverence 
to God, the fountain of all good, he gave to the 
provisions which he held, so singular a blessing, 
that they multiplied by distribution, and the small 
quantity which scarcely seemed sufiicient for a few, 
was now enough for all. When he had blessed, 
he brake, and gave the loaves to his disciples, who 
divided them among the multitude, which, to the 
number of five thousand men, besides vast crowds 
of women, with their children, were amply satis- 
fied by this miraculous exertion of the Saviour’s 
power. Twelve baskets full of fragments were 
collected by the wondering disciples, after so vast 
a multitude of people had received a_ plentiful 
supply. Surely that love and power, which led 
the mighty and compassionate Redeemer to put 
forth his creative energy to give the multitude the 
bread that perisheth, will ever be found ready to 
impart to those who ask it, that which shall 
endure unto eternal life. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Mevancuory Deatu of a profane Seaman, 
From The Retrospect.” 

G. H. was one of the crew of the P—: he 
was a most notorious thief, drunkard, and pro- 
fane blasphemer ; he seldom escaped more than 
six or eight weeks without being flogged, on some 
ef which occasions he frankly told the officers 
they had better procure his execution, as he 
should never reform. Dreadfully severe as some 
of his punishments had been, yet they availed 
nothing. ‘Time and experience only confirmed 
the truth of his assertions—he never did reform. 
His was a life, not only of sin, but of hateful sin; 
hateful even in the estimation of other sinners. ~ 
It was one unyarying round of oaths and false- 
hood, of theft, drunkenness, and punishment, 
until the time the ship was stranded. When that 
event happened, a part of two days and one night 
were expended in great and laborious exertions 
by every oflicer and man on board, as was sup- 
posed. But it afterwards appeared, that, while 
the rest of the crew were labouring to save the 
wreck, G. I. had found means to enter one of 
the officer’s store rooms, and also succeeded in 
enticing a clownish landsman (who had lately 
volunteered in the service) to bear him company. 
There they concealed, and drank themselves 
senseless, and slept till the exertions of their com- 
rades were relinquished as fruitless, and the ves- 
sel was abandoned to its fate. When they awoke 
from sleep, the cold, at length, restored their 
senses, and roused them from their skulking place 
to discover their situation, as the sole and uncom- 
fortable 
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fortable possessors of His Majesty’s ship P——, 
now lying on its side, bilged, and surrounded 
with ice. 

Having succeeded in kindling a fire, and being 
somewhat warmed and refreshed, G. H. pro- 
ceeded to examine such of the cabins, drawers, 
and officers’ trunks as were accessible. Plunder- 
ing was always his delight; but now the abun- 
dance of stuff distressed his mind, since he could 
carry off so little in comparison with the much 
that must be left behind. To travel, with a trunk 
or load, over the rugged mass of ice that surround- 
ed the wreck, was impracticable ; but le deter- 
mined to carry off as much as possible. To this 
end, he put on several shirts, and various other 
articles of wearing apparel, completing his 
equipment with one of the captain’s uniform 
coats, mounted with epaulets. A pair of large 
plated candlesticks next fell in his way, which 
he, mistaking for silver, determined to save, if le 
saved himself. Being now tolerably well laden, 
and having again drank from the wine cases, he 
and his companion quitted the wreck, without 
knowing whither they were going, and, indeed, 
without understanding the nature and time ef the 
tide. ‘lhe consequence was, that soon after they 
left the vessel, they found the ice in motion, and 
themselves scarcely able to proceed in any direc- 
tion. G. H’s. difficulties were of!course much 
increased by the load of clothes on his back, as 
well as the lumber in his hands: but he seemed 
utterly insensible to every thing except saving his 
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pillage, and giving vent to his reprobate, and now 
more than usually enraged mind. Oaths, dread. 
ful oaths and curses continued to be poured forth 
from his lips, until one of the massy pieces of 
ice, on Which he stood, clave under him, from 
the concussion of the surrounding mass of ice then 
in motion, and he descended with his plunder in 
his hands, and his oaths on his toneue—and the 
ice closed upon him, and he was seen no more.— 
The poor landsman, who, at a small distance, 
witnessed and escaped his fate, was exceedingly 
shocked at what had happened ; nor was he much 
less terrified under the apprehensions of his own 
danger. Ile saw no prospect of escape by land ; 
and, indeed, there was not, at that time, any re- 
fuge from impending destruction, but what the 
wreck itself aflorded, ‘Thither, a gracious Pro- 
vidence directed his attention, and, contrary to 
all human expectation, enabled him to regain it 
before the night closed upon him. Tere he con- 
tinued for four or five days, until he was rescued 
froin hissolitary and dreary abode by some of the 
crew who remained at an island near the wreck ; 
to them, with much honest simplicity, he related 
the foregoing particulars of himself, and the un- 
happy G. I. Ii. M, 


The Binur. worthy of Reseancn. 
HAVING lately read an-account of the pains 
taken, and expence incurred, in endeavouring to 
unfold the rolls found in the ruins of Hercula- 
neum, avd having conversed with a friend, who 
had exercised his skill to accomplish that object, 
but 
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but in vain, [I was led to think of the blessed Vo- 
lume of Inspiration, and of the amazing privilege 
we enjoy in ‘these later ages of time, in having 
that invaluable: Book laid open to our view. 
Ilow great the trouble that men have taken to 
unravel the records found among the ruins of an 
ancient town, and which, if they could have suc 
ceeded, woukl only have satisfied the curiosity of 


some, and fed the literary tainds of a few ; while 


the Bible is open to all, and ** the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein ;” yet 
this inestimable Book, which alone contains the 
glad tidings of salvation, is disregarded by mul- 
titudes, and-treated as if unworthy of attention. 

Various methods have been tried, much exe 
pence incurred, different apparatus constructed, 
to open the scorched rolls, but as yet all in vain, 
at least asto any very important discoveries, and 
perhaps all future efforts will prove useless :— 
but blessed be God, the records of Heaven are 
exhibited to all who will examine them, the 
Holy Spirit waits to enlighten all who wish to 
understand their contents, and life everlasting is 
connected with a diligent examination into thety 
meaning and import. 

Y outhful reader! make the Bible your daily 
study, it will well repay your pains; in it Is 
published the most ancient history, the most ac 
curate account of days that are past, and it con- 
tains the most sublime and beautiful language 
under Heaven ;—indeed the language of Heaven 
itself!—Here you will find light for the mind, 
comfort for the soul, food for the spiritual appe- 
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tite, support for the afflicted, joy for the discon. 
solate, strength for the tempted, rest for the 
weary, a Saviour for the lost and ruined, and 
heaven for the immortal soul. O ** search the 
Scriptures ! 
What a pearl of glory lies 
Hid in the Gospel field! 
What a Jewel of great price 
Is in the word reveal’d! 
Who can set its virtues forth? 
How exquisite its glories are! 
Its inestimable worth 
What mortal can declare 1” 


E. M. 


The HoopvEp SNAKE. 


This reptile, which is called Cobra di Capello 
by the Spaniards, is a large and beautiful se: pent 
but one of the most venemous of the whole tribe, 
its bite generally proving mortal in less than an 
hour. It receives its name from a curious hood 
near the head, which it contracts and enlarges at 
pleasure ; the centre of this hood is marked in 
black and white, like a pair of spectacles, from 
which it is sometimes called the spectacle snake. 
Of this genus also are the dancing snakes, which 
are carried in baskets through Hindostan, and 
enable their owners to procure a maintenance.— 
These people play a few simple notes upon the 
flute, with which the snakes seem quite delighted, 
and keep time by a graceful motion of the head : 


and it is a well attested fact, that when a house is 
infested 
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infested with these dangerous inmates, the musi- 
cians are sent for, who, by playing, find out their 
hiding place, and charm them into their power. 
W hen the music ceases, the snakes appear motion- 
less, but unless immediately covered up in the 
baskets, would soon proceed to attack the spec 
tators. 


The MonGooseE. 


THIS animal is the greatest enemy of the ser- 
pent race, and strongly resembles the Egyptian 
-ichneumon, and also the common weasel—its 
body and head being long, its legs short and 
armed with strong claws, and its hair harsh and 
of a rusty brown colour, minutely speckled with 
white. Like the animal to which it has been 
compared, it destroys rats and mice, but parti- 
cularly serpents, upon which it darts with incon- 
ceivable agility, and soon destroys them with 
its sharp and strong teeth, seizing them by the 
throat. It is said that when wounded by the 
serpent, the animal retires, and instinctively eats 
of a certain herb, by which he is enabled to re- 
new the combat without further danger ; but the 
same story is told of other animals, and the more 
probable account appears to be that the very sight 
of this animal is so terrible to the serpent, that he 
never fails to scize his terrified prey by the neck, 
and, in consequence, to kill it with impunity. 
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_ AWFUL EVENTS? 


The 


a-plant with large leaves; and:then gathers cotton 


from:the: shrubs, spins it to a thread by means of 


its:long bill and:slender feet, and then, as with 
needle, sews ihe leaves neatly together to conceal — 
its nest. It resembles*some of the Brazil hum- 


ming birds in shape and colour; the female is 


clothed in brown plumage, 


Awro.t Event. 


A seaman on board his Majesty’s Rivoli, 
| always professed to have the: greatest possible 


aversion from the naval service, and declared — 


’ » just before his discharge at the late peace, that if 
 @yer he went on board a man of war for the pur- 
_ pose of entering again, he-hoped God Almighty 
.. WOuld strike him dead.—The ship was paid off, 


and he received his discharge: but, after all his 
~ mMoney was spent, he went on board his Majesty’s 
ship Vengeur, at Portsmouth, in order to enter 


_ again into the service; and was there recognized. 


by several of his old comrades, and by an officer 


who had served with him in the Rivoli, who weré._ 


greatly surprized to see him offer himself as 
voluntecr. The officer glanced over his certificates, 


as is usual, ordered one of the niedical officers 


to examine hiea, previously to his being placed on 


forming ite It first chooses 


‘the books: when, in the act of turning himselfto. 
go below for that purpose, dreadful to relate, he 
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The righteous shall-be in everlasting remembrance.” 

NOUREDDIN, Sultan of Syria, who after 

reigning twenty-nine years, died in 1174, was. 

the most powerful and prosperous of the Maho. 


metan princes of his time. He was illustrious 


not only for civil. and military talents, but for all 
the virtues that can adorm a throne. No’ prince 


chamber of equity, to secure the poor fram the 
@ppression of the rich. On thisaccountigwas 
so beloved by his people, that after he died, a 
poor man, who had ‘not ‘been able’to obtain'¥e- 
dress for an injury’ he had sustained, “went about 
_ the streets of Damascus, the capital of Syria, | 
erying aloud, Noureddin, Noureddin, 
tion oF Proverss:111 17, 
© Her ways are ways of pleacantnes, end all her path. 


THE excellent Rey. Matthew Henry said a 
short time before his death to some frends 
stood round him,‘ You have been accustomed 
io take notice of the sayings of dying men:—this 
is mine-—That alife spent in the service or God 
and communion with him, is the most comfort- 
able and pleasant life that any one can live inthis — 
It saying of Augustine,, Bonghs fall 
‘off trees and stones.out of buildings; and why 
giiputd it seem strange that,mortal men die?" 
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POETRY. 


The FAuu of the Lear. 


Thy verdure O beautiful summer’s decay’d, 

The treasures of autumn in garners are laid, 

The leaves of the forest no longer a shade, 
Lie wither’d below. 


The hills and the vales are bereft of their corn, 

The sky-lark refuses a song to the morn, 

The huntsman is heard with his hounds and his horn, 
Pursuing the game. 


The swallow no longer is seen in the land, 

The thresher is stript with his flail in his hand, 

And, peaceably feeding, the poor cattle stand, 
Beneath the bare trees, 


The black-bird and linnet no longer we hear, 

The ring-dove is mourning that winter draws near, 

The thrush from the thicket now ceases to cheer, 
The husbandman’s hours. 


The turtle’s sweet melody charms us no more, 

The time of the singing birds also is o’er, 

Soon winter will come, when with with bellowing roar 
| The storm rushes down. 


Now rest from their labours the ants and the bees, 

Nor care for the tempest that howls in the trees, 

For they during summer, for seasons like these, 
Took care to provide. 


Now youth should each other to labour provoke, 
Like woodmen that nervously strike at the oak, 
But Senex may wrap himself up in his cloak, 
Excluding the cold. 
Ne 
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No longer the spring with its verdure and showers, 
The summer with all its profusion of flowers, 

And autumn renowned for abundance are ours, 
Stern winter presides. 


So the summer of this life will quickly be past, 

And the autumn of age follow after it fast, 

Then the winter of death’s unavoidable blast, 
Shall sweep us away. 


Thus days, months, and years, still keep rolling away, 

Old Time will for no one his progress delay, 

O let us then labour throughout life’s short day, 
And rest in the grave. 


G, W. 


** He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds,”— Psalm cxlvii, 3. 
OH! thou, who dry’st the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be, 
If, when deceiv’d and wounded here, 
We could not fly to thee. 


The friends, who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes are flown; 

And he, who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone. 


But thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 


When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
And ev’n the hope that threw 

A moment's sparkle o’er our tears, 
Is dimm’d and vanish'd too! 
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POETRY. 
Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not thy wing of Love 
Come, brightly wafting thro’ the gloom 
With peace-branch from above? 


Then, sorrow, touch’d by thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray ; 
As darkness shews us worlds of light | 
We never saw by day! M, 
HYMN 
Sung by the Children of the Launceston and Village Sunday 
Schools, at Castle-Street Meeting, on Sunday Sept. 6, 1818.* 
(Bermondsey Tune.) 
Boys. 
GREAT God cur voice we raise 
In notes of humble praise 
To thee our King ; 
Thy glory shines abroad, 
By heaven and earth ador'd, 
Creation’s bounteous Lord, 
Thy name we sing. 
Girls, 
By thy Almighty care 
Our lives protected are 
From ey’ry ill: 
Each moment as it flies, 
Our prayer to thee shall rise, 
On thee our hope relies, 
Preserve us still, 
Boys. 
Born in this happy Isle, 
Where gospel-blessings smile, 
How blest our state ! 


*The number of Child ren now in the Schools connected with 
that at Launceston (established in 1800) is 350, 


Instructed 
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Instructed by thy word, 
‘To know and fear the Lord ; 
O may thy voice be heard ; 
On thee we wait. 
Girls, 
Nor can we silent be 
When we our Teachers see, 
But here record; 
That we in time of need 
Were taught by them to read 
How Christ for man did bleed, 
The heavenly Lord! 


Both. 
May we thy sabbaths love; 
Thy blessed ways approve, 
And do thy will; 
Pour down thy richest grace. 
On all before thy face, 
And give us all a place 
On Zion's hill. 
Congregation: 
Bless, Lord, these children dear, 
Let them in heaven appear, 
And reign with thee; 
Still found in Wisdom’s ways, 
Let all their future days 
Proclaim thy matchless praise, 
And live to thee! R.C, 
— 
On the Death of Miss M. Burge, late of Taunton, 
Written by one of her Pupils. 
AH! cruel death, why snatch in youthful bloom? 
* And bid us follow, weeping, to the tomb, 
Our much esteemed instructress, faithful friend ; 
-Belov’d through life, lamented in her end, 
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While young, the subject of renewing grace, 
In her the Saviour’s image all could trace; 
Meek, and compassionate to those distress’d, 
And with true sympathetic feelings blest. 
To glorify God's name she daily sought, 
And beth by precept and example taught. 
But now her pious course on earth is o’er, 
For she is landed on that blissful shore, 
Where her bright spirit shall exulting sing, 
The wond’rous love of our redeeming King! 
Then cease her swift removal to deplore, 
She cannot weep—nor taste of sorrow more. 


The CHRISTIAN MARINER. 
Across Time’s Ocean to the promised land, 
Guide thou my bark, O Lord, by thy command: 
Be still my pilot when the waves run high, 
And in the straits where rocks and quicksands lie, 
Through faith my glass, and love my swelling sail, 
And thy blest word my chart should clouds prevail. 
Though mountain billows rise and tempests roar, 
1 cannot fail to reach the heav’nly shore. J. B. J. 


Translations of the LATIN DisTIcH on Page 324. 
That light o’er all thy darkness, Rome, 
With triumph might arise; 
An exile freely I become, 
Freely a sacrifice. T. H, 


A Sacrifice, an exile I would yield, 
If by this, Sacred Truth reveal d, 
J might dispel the awful gloom 


Which doth envelope thee,O Rome.” 
M, W. W. 
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IN reading the delightful history of Joseph, 


so interestingly detailed by the inspired writer, 
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862 THE EGYPTIAN WHEAT. 
those who think while they read, can hardly have 
failed to suppose, that the. wheat mentioned, 
Gen. Phatoah’s dréam, aid which is said 
te-have bad seven-cars- full and 
stalk, had no-emistence. in nature, but was merely 
such.a.symbol as. it pleased. God to employ, to 
 forewarn the Egyptian king, of the coming years 
_ @f plenty which were appointed to precede those 
of famine. ‘This however was not the case, for 
there is a species of wheat stl growing in Egypt 
which actually beats seveh ¢afs upon a single 4 
stalk ; and of this wheat the above is an accurate. 
sketch. The ear from whiely the original draw- 
ing was taken, not being grown im is native soil, 
had degenetated from its proper falness, although, 
as out readers (Will see, had spread enough to 
determine that it bore seven eats of corn, and to 
-demousteate, that whem full it mast present 4 most 
expressive emblem of the greatest plenty. Those 
parts of this specinien ‘which were peffect are 
strongly shaded.on ‘the while the rest are 
lighter.” ‘This wheat differs from our own, by 
having a solid stem, or at least a stem full of pith, 
Ne | in order to yield sufficient nourishment, atid afford 
i proper support to so great a weight, asthe cars 
which it bears, and which demand proportionate 
quantity of nutritive juices; whereas the stem of 
our own wheat is a mere hollow straw, Our pious 
young friends will nadoubt at once remark, that 
the exact’agreement of this very peculiar kind of 
wheat, with that mentioned in the sacred volume, 
and'of which Moses 
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bom, and s0-loig sojournedy and growing'te.per- 
fection no where else, is a:most irapressi ve natural 
evidénce of the minute /aceuracy of thé Bible. 
has been cultivated: bysome: of our, ablest 
agriculturists, who find that it produces more than 
any other kiad of wheat, but though the grain is 
fine of its sort; it: mot suit our markets, 

‘principally because; as’ alread intumated, it soon 

degenerates here, as our coantry is not, the'soil, 
and climate for which: Providence has adapted 


that every plant thrives, best, and -will only, beat 
‘to perfection in its native country, or in such other 
climates as most resemble that from which: was 


was a certain iadustrions litle gitlyin 


‘its for it is a well known agricultural: 


‘a town,ywho hadsitarned to plait 


_ straw for bonnets > although she was but young, 


observed to lift’ her 


found: too ‘in the very dand where: he «was 
nd 
* he wk Very Nnealy, Darcie. 
though poor themselves,vallowed ber to: keep all 
ber earnings to. purchase ! her’ own: clothes wit 
as * 
it made: ber: work >with \alactity ititerest,s0 
her > her littie 
ring: like And it ‘was t 
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SGL ONE POUND AND TEN THOUSAND. 


with some girls who sit at needle work. at their 
windows, so that, on market days especially, 
they must lose as many as one stitch in three. For, 
as Rachel used to think to herself, what did it 
signify to her who was taking a walk, or what 
dress people had on, or who was going to buy a 
bun at the baker’s shop opposite ?—whereas, it 
did signify a great deal, whether her task was 
finished at the end of the day, and whether she 
got her usual weeks’ earnings, when she carried 
in her work on Saturday nights. There was a 
young neighbour of Rachel’s at next door, who 
lost as many pence every week by that bun and 
biscuit shop, as if she had been in the habit of 
treating herself with biscuits and buns, which, 
though she would have liked very much, she 


thought she could not afford. It was the case 


here, as in most other towns, that there were a 
great many idle people who had nothing to do 
ina morning, butto walk about; and who, when 
they were tired, would turn into the pastry-cook’s 
or this biscuit shop, to refresh themselves with 
something good. Now this young girl had so 


much idle curiosity, that she could not refrain, 


or rather she did not refrain, from looking off her 
work all the time that any ladies or nursemaids 
were there, to observe how they were dressed, 
how long they stayed, and then to see whether 
they went up town or down town, or turned into 
the church-yard. The foolish girl did not con- 
sider that, as a penny saved is a penny gained, so, 
a penny not earned is a penny lost. But to 

return 
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return to Rachel: It was not long before she 
reaped the reward of her diligence. After having 
been about a twelvemonth at her trade, it appeared 
that, besides having furnished herself with decent 
clothing during that time, and thus relieved her 
parents of the burden of providing her dress, 
she had realized no less a sum than nineteen shil- 
lings and sixpence sterling. Industrious people 
are generally frugal also. This was the case 
with Rachel. Indeed, she would never have been 
able to save up all this money, if she had spent 
half as much as most young girls do, in ribbons 
ind bobbin-net, and beads, and other trifles, 
which, after all, only give them a tawdry and 
vulgar appearance; and she now felt very glad 
that she was not prevailed upon to purchase that 
pair of gold drops which the old pedlar tempted 
her with so much in the spring. ‘I should like 
for once,” said Rachel to herself, ** to have a 
real bank note of my own. I have only to earn 
one sixpence more, and then I will get it all 
changed for a one pound note.” So she resolved 
tv set to work again very diligently; but as she 
was somewhat too eagerly shuffling the shillings 
and half-crowns out of her lap into her money 
box, her silver thimble rolled off on to the floor 
and disappeared. Rachel searched for it in every 
corner to no purpose ; till she was at last obliged 
to conclude that it had found its way into a well 
known mousehole under the window scat, which, 
by the by, ought to have heen stopped up long 
aro. Here Rachel first poked in her scissars, 


then a fork, aud then a skewer ; but she found it 
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a fathomless abyss, from which nothing would 
come forth except some tufts of cobweb. She 
now attempted to work without a thimble, but 
soon found she should lose time by that: then she 
borrowed her mother’s, winding a piece of paper 
round her finger.to make it fit: but in spite of 
this, it slipped off continually ; besides, her 
mother wanted it. So she was obliged to go out, 
much against her will, and buy a new one, which 
cost her cighteen-pence; and thus she had to wait 
some time longer before she could make up the. 
desired sum. It was not till old Michaelmas- 
day, (and Rachel thought it was very particular 
that it should happen just on that day,) that she 
realized her wishes, and placed a bank of England 
one pound note at the bottom of her money-box. 
This treasure she surveyed with considerable 
satisfaction, and soon began to calculate how many 
useful things she might purchase with all this 
money. At first, indeed, she thought of several 
things that were mot useful; but after a little 
reflection, she resolved not to think of them any 
more ; but determined that her principal purchase. 
should be a warm cloak, to go to the Sunday 
school in this next winter; which she was in the 
habit of regularly attending through all weathers. 
This decision, which she knew to be wise and 
prudent, because she could have pleased her fancy 
much more by other things, made her feel that 
pleasantest of all sensations, self approval ; and as 
she took up her work again she began to sing. ‘The 
lines she happened to sing were very suitable,— 
“ Whene’er I take my walks abroad,” &c. . 


but 
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but when she came to that part, 


‘* Not more than others I deserve, 
** Yet God has given me more.” 
she chanced to cast her eyes on her money-box 
again, when the large word *‘ On &”’ on the bank 
note caught her attention. ‘It is but one pound 
after all,” thought she, and she stopt singing. 
‘¢ Ah, if I am:so happy because I have one, what 
should I be if I had hundreds or thousands as 
some people have! Let me see,”’ said she * if 
I had ten thousand pounds for instance, 1 should 
be just ten thousand times happier than I am 
now.” And now it appeared to Rachel, that to’ 
be ten thousand times less happy than it was 
possible to be, was scarcely to be happy at all, 
and this made her feel a little discontented. 
Some days after this, she was sitting at her work 

as usual. The little room which her mother 


allowed her to occupy, and which was called the ais 
parlour, was neat and pleasant. A bright yellow 
canary bird, which sang sweetly, together with a im 
fine box of mignionette, and some pots of beauti- a 
ful balsams, ornamented the window where she’ a 2 
worked ; and she thought it very pleasant to sit ; ua 
there on a fine day, like this, with these pretty Lah: : 
flowers befote her, and her canary singing his’ tf 
lively notes. Just as she was thinking so, some Hin! 
ladies came in to look at the different kinds of i i | 


straw that she used to plait. Rachel displayed 
specimens of all the various sorts ; but she found 
the young lady, who wished to choose some, was 
very difficult to please. She seemed dissatisfied’ 

with 
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— 
with them all, and complained of ‘ the impos- 
sibility of getting any thing in the world in the 
country.’” Rachel could not help thinking that 
this fine lady looked cross and discontented ; and 
also, that she must be selfish; for she hindered 
her from her work, the best part of half an hour, 
looking first at one pattern, and then at another, 
some times seeming inclined to order some, then 
hesitating again, and at last she went out without 
either choosing any or making the least apology 
for giving so much trouble for nothing. 

When the ladies were gone, Rachel’s mother 
came in to inquire whether they had bespoke any 
straw. Rachel told her, and thus added, ** mother, 
do you know I was thinking that I had rather 
sit here all my life plaiting of straw, than be that 
Jady that had on the purple velyet pelisse, for 
I. am sure she cannot be happy.” ‘ Child,” 
replied her mother, ‘* you don’t know what you 
are talking about! that young lady has got ten 
thousand pounds to her fortune.”’ 

_ Ten thousand pounds!” said Rachel; she 
added no more then, but the words struck her 
very much. They brought to her mind what 
she had lately been thinking about her one pound 
note; and she wondered how it could be, that 
instead of being ten thousand times happier, the 
lady did not appear to be nearly so happy as she 
was. In the midst of these thoughts, she was 
interrupted by the entrance of a young lady whom 
Rachel was always glad tosee. It washer teacher 
at the Sunday school, who often called in to chat, 


or 
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or rather to converse with her most intelligent 
scholars ; and she was so good and affable, and 
scemed to take such a kind interest in her affairs, 
that Rachel was encouraged to communicate to 
her all the little troubles or pleasures that at any 
time occupied her mind. It was not long, there- 
fore, before she made her acquainted with the 
subject of her present thoughts; she told her, in 
fact, the whole history of her pound note, and 
requested to know, whether it was really true, 
that that discontented looking lady had ten 
thousand times as many pound notes as she had ? 

Her teacher replied, *‘ Yes, Rachel, she has 
indeed quite as many as that, but I suspect that 
this lady and you have both made the same mis- 
take about pound notes; imagining that persons 
are happy in proportion to the number of them 
they happen to possess. Accordingly, you were 
rather discontented because you had only one, 
and she, it is said, is very discontented because 
she has only ten thousand.” 

Rachel.—‘** Only ten thousand! why, how 
many would she have?” 

Teacher.—** She expected that the relation 
who bequeathed her this money in his will, would 
have left her three times as much, and fancied, 
perhaps, that if he had, she should have been 
three times as happy; so that when he died, and 
she found it was only ten thousand, she went into 


hysterics, and never seems to have recovered the 


disappointment !” 
Rachel.—** But dear me, sure ten thousand 
pounds: 
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pounds must be enough to buy every thing that 
she can want ?”’ 

Teacher.—‘* Very true indeed Rachel; and 
now, you have yourself answered the question _, 
that, puzzled you so much. The only use of 
money is to supply our real wants, according to 
our station, and it is only in this way that money 
can affect happiness. ‘Those, therefore, who have 
enough for this, are rich, however small, com- — ; 
paratively, their means may be. You felt pleased | 
and happy as long as you viewed your savings 
in this just light. You thought of something 
you really wanted, and found that you could now 
purchase it ; it was not till you began to think of 
some things that you did not want—for instance, 
hundreds and thousands of pounds, that you felt 
any discontent. I believe, Rachel, that you have 
every day as much wholesome food as you wish 
for?” 

Rachel.—*‘*O yes, ma’am, always.” 

Teacher.—‘*‘ And you appear to have warm, 
neat, and suitable clothes, I think ?” 

Rachel. —** Why, yes, middling well for that 
thank ye ma’m.” 

Teacher.—‘* You have also a comfortable 
dwelling, a good bed, and a pleasant room, here, 
to sit and work in.” 

Rachel.—** Certainly I have ma’am. 

Teacher.—* And you have even some luxuries, 
Rachel ; your pretty balsams here, and your little 
canary. There are many persons who give a 
great deal of money for toys and trinkets, whicl, 


after all, do not afford them one half the pleasure 
that 
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that these sweet flowers give to you. Now, tell 

me, if you can, what you really want more than 

you have?”—(Rachel pauses.) 
Teacher.—** Come now, do tell me ?” 
Rachel.—“TI don’t know what to mention par- 


ticular. Sometimes I see things in the shops in 


High-strect, that I think I should like very 
much.” 

Teacher.—* But if those are things that would 
not be suitable to your station, which I rather 
think is the case, they would not make you any 
happier, but quite the contrary; and they would 
render you ridiculous into the bargain. Don’t 
you think so?”’ | 

Rachel—*“ Yes, unless was a lady.” 

Teacher.—* Well, but you are not a lady ; but 
an industrious little girl, who is so happy as to 
have learned an honest trade, and so successful 
as to be furnished with constant employment; 
be assured then, that there are few ladics more 
happily circumstanced than you are ; and if you 
have sense and wisdom enough fo believe this, 
and to be content with such things as you have, 
you are better off with this one pound note in your 
money-box, than most people are who can count 
their ten thousand.” : 

Rachel felt quite satisfied by this explanation ; 
and set off soon after, in good spirits, with her 
teacher, wlio was so kind as to offer to assist her, 
in choosing the cloth for her new cloak. 


Q.Q. 
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History of a Reviciovus Tract. 
(Continued from page 34).) 

WHEN a person is possessed of reai religion, 
that is, (if a tract may speak) religion in its ex- 
perimental and practical influences, it will become 
apparent to others, as well as to himself. ‘This 
was strikingly illustrated in the conduct of 
Mr. Vincent. He thought little of God before, 
and now thought of scarcely any thing but God. 
Seriousness had taken place of levity, and dis- 
tinctly marked his character, Instead of sitting 
down to dinner, as formerly, without imploring 
ihe divine blessing, he took his station at the table, 
and remained for a moment silent ; then, clasping 
his hands, he repeated most deyoutly—** Let thy 
blessing, O God, accompany our reception of 
these thy good creatures, for which we praise thy 
holy name, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen.” 

Without studying Lavater on Physiognomy, 
it was easy to discover the feelings and disposition 
of the elder Mrs. Vincent. She looked “ unutter- 
able things,’”’ and, pulling her shawl over her 
shoulders, and adjusting her knife and fork, with- 
out seeming to notice the innoyation of the pre- 
face to the dinner, she thus commenced her re- 
marks :—‘* Well, my son, what a suitable dis- 
course has Mr. Bonner delivered this morning!— 
Every one that was there must be convinced of the 
propriety of his observations.” Not every one, 
my dear mother ; there were some, I believe, who 
could not give their-assent to his philippic.”— 

Some 
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« Some that could not give their assent (angrily 


retorted the old lady) then they must be enthusi- 


asts or deranged.””—* Then, my dear wife and 


I are of the number.—We certainly perceive that, 
of which we were before ignorant : in short, that 
we are poor sinful creatures, and exposed to the 
just vengeance of an offended God,” 

‘¢ Dear Charles, how wildly you speak! but [ 
see how it is, and that we shall soon have preach- 
ing’, forsooth, for we must now have grace said in 
all due form !”—(sarcastically.) 

‘¢] do not know, mother, any thing about 
preaching, but there certatnly must be a complete 
ilteration.—It is time we lived to God, and pre- 
pared for cternity.—* We have long left undone 
the things we ought to have done, and done the 
things we ought not to have done,’ as we have 
been confessing to God this morning.—Did you 
not notice this in the service ?”——* Oh yes, I re- 
peated it, of course, after the clergyman; but 
there are marry thirgs in the prayer book that do 
not apply to ws.— W hat have we done to be sorry 
for ?—W hat sins have we committed ?— W hat !— 
the Vincents ?—W ho have so long borne such an 
excellent character for virtue?—The Vincents, [ 
say !—guilty of any great sins !—No, thank God, 
although I am not quife so good as I ought tobe, 
yet, 1 have a good heart, and, by the mercy of 
our great Creator, hope I shall be saved as well 
as those fanatics that are so ‘ righteous oyer- 


much !”’ 
‘* Alas! my dear madam, (said her daughter-in- 
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- 
law)—we have many sins to lament and deplore. 
We have long followed ‘ the course of this world!’ 
—Neither prayer, nor praise to God has been 
heard in our family. The word of God has been 


awfully neglected by us, and cards, balls, routs, 
and gaiety have occupied all our thoughts.—Oh |! 


my dear mother, suffer me to say that we are all 
verily guilty.” 

Guilty !—guilty of what, indeed :”’—(hastily. 
rejoined old Mrs. Vincent, and darted her eyes 
swiftly first on her son, and then on her daughter) 
—This is the effect of that puritanical tract.—I 
said it would do mischief, and now my words are 
come to pass. W hat an unfortunate day was that 
when little Julietta brought that little trumpery 


book into the house.—Oh, dear! dear !—what 


shall we haye next ?—Psalm singing from mort- 
ing to night,—demure looks and praying from 
Sunday ’till Satarday.—Betty, (turningto the ser- 
vant) do give me a glass of water!’ The old 
lady, certainly, required something cooling, for 
her face reddened to that degree, as she uttered 
the last sentence, that she actually appeared in a 
high fever !—* Well,” continued she—‘ I wish 
Mr. Bonner were here to give you a little good 
advice. These tracts, indeed—‘ turn the world 
upside down.’—However, I hope we shall all be 
amused this evening at Mrs. Ton’s conversaziane,”” 
am sorry, my dear madam,” said Mr. Vincent, 
to excite any additional displeasure in your 
mind, but my dear wife and I have determined 


te avoid all Sunday parties in future.” 
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The venerable matron ‘had just finished het 
glass of wine as this resolution was delivered, 


and, as if impelled by am electric shock, she rose 


from her chair, in extreme agitation, and with- 
drew to her own room. 

“6 Well, my dear Mary,” said Mr. Vincent— 
“we must persevere.—The cross must be taken 
up.—The world must be renounced.— W hat shall 
‘we now do?—Do you recollect the name of Mr. 
Meekly, the curate of Newton, the gentleman that 
we have so often ridiculed as one of the ‘ new 
lights. 1 begin to think onr prejudices against him 
were unfounded. ‘The distance is but two’ miles, 


‘and as he does duty this afternoon, if my dear 


‘Mary has no objections, we will walk to his 
‘church and hear him.” —* Objections, my dear, 
oh, no, I want to be rightly instructed in the way 
‘to baited, Let us, by all means, go; perhaps 
he may be the means of conveying comfort to my 


‘distressed mind, for, distressed it is, on account of 


my sins against God.’ 7 

Reader, 1 shall tare Mts. Vincent, the elder, 
_ to her cogitations, and attend this ae pair 
‘to the church of Newton. 


The church was small and antique, situated 


upon an eminence that commanded a fine view of 
the ocean, amongst a people poor, but pious: the 


; good minister labored with assiduity, and ex- 


plained, in’ a-chasté and familiar manner, that 
holy book of God, which “ is when unadorned, 
adorned the most.” His sermons contained no 
rhetorical flourishes, no hard words, nor bom- 
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bastic expressions; his aim was nol to be admired 
as a fine preacher, but to convince the conscience, 
and reform the life. Of his character, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent knew little, except from reports 
which were very various; some said ** he was a 
good man;’’ oihers said that * he deceived the 
people.”? However, a great reformation in the 
village was visible. ‘The church, that was formerly 
deserted, was now thronged with hearers, and, 
“¢ the village alehouse,”’ that had been the resort 
of the drunken and profane, was now the abode 
of peace and tranguillity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent approached the church, 
struck with the appearance of the multitudes that 
were fiocking to * the house of prayer ;’’ women, 
with their red cloaks on their arms, attended by 
their husbands, and followed by their children, 
dressed plain, but neat. While they surveyed 
the scene, the good squire Heartwell, passed by 
them in his carriage, with his lady and children. 
But what interested them most of all was, the 
children of the Sunday School, amounting to up- 
wards of a hundred, and attended by their respec- 
live teachers—sights ‘‘ new and strange,” at 
which our visitants gazed till the tears filled their 
eyes. In this manner they entered the church. 
It has been said, that ‘ true religion will mazi- 
fest itself eyery where,” and, the appearance of 
the congregation, evidently confirmed the senti- 
ment. No * stupid starers”’ were to be seen here ; 
and, though the novelty of Mr. Vincent’s entering 
the church, might have distracted the attention, 

yet, 
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yet, every eye was fixed, and every countenance 
the seat of solemnity. With a modest confidence, 
Mr. Meckly read the service, and afterwards 
ascended the pulpit. Having offered up a short, 
but expressive prayer, he read his text in 
Matt. xi, 28.—‘* Come unto me all ye that labour, 
&c.” Having described the persons invited, he 
next considered the blessed and adorable clilbecter 
by whom they were noticed: the gracious invi- 
tation addressed to them, and the promises con- 
nected with it. Every word seemed to belong to 
the two strangers: they heard, they felt, they 
wept, they rejoiced, they received ** with meek- 
ness the engrafted word of God.” 

‘¢ Mary,” said Mr. Vincent, as they walked 
home—** what a word is this !—what a minister! 
—what a congregation !—but, oh! what ‘ a time 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord,’ toa 
poor distressed sinner like me !—Never has my 
soul tasted before such pleasures as on this occa- 
sion !—Is it so with you?” 

Mrs. V.—‘* I cannot talk much, my dear 
Charles; my joys are Resneskable—Ot what 


pleasures have been hitherto neglected by us. !”’ 


Mr. V.—** How clearly has Jesus Christ our 
Saviour been represented by this excellent man.”’ 
Mrs. V.—* Yes, and did you remark how he 
pressed his hearers to come and taste the blessings 
of the Gospel, and how sweetly he spoke of divine 
mercy, and the willingness of Christ to save 
sinners ?”” 
Mr. V.—** Who could refrain from observing 
113 it? 
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il?—Blessed be God for the comfort and instruc- 
tion we have this afternoon derived.” From this 
time they regularly attended Newton church, and 
soon called upon Mr. Meekly, by whom they 
were introduced to Squire Heartwell and his lady, 
at Conway [lall. Their connexion with this 
amiable family, was highly advantageous to their 
spiritual interests. 

Mr. Heartwell was a most decided character, 
and, instead of compromising his religion, gave it 
its full importance. But, he stood almost alone, 
and the general observation of his genteel neigh- 
bours respecting him was—** He is rich, and well 
meaning, but, he is—enthusiastic and deluded.” 

In Mr. Vincent he found an able coadjutor, 
and as often as they and their dear minister met, 
they generally projected some thing of real 
utility.” 


(To he concluded in the next.) 


THE MISSIONARY’S “LETTER TO 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


—Chinsurah, in Bengal, Dec. 12, 1815. 

My Dear Children, 
HiERE 1s a letter for you, it comes from a 
friend of your’s who is now very far off, now I 
hope you will all be very attentive to hear it 
read, [ will tell you many things that [ know you 
will like to hear. Sit quite still, do not make 
any noise at all, this is a letter from India, where 


the people are all of a colour like copper, they 
speak 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN. $79 
speak a very strange language, so that if you were 
to come here you would not understand them; 
these people worship idols of stone and clay, and 
some of them are very frightful to look at. There 
1s one Image of a woman they call “ Kallee,” which 
means black, they call her black mother, and they 
bow down to her and pray to her. I have seeu 
them at twelve o’ciock at mght cut off the heads 
of three young goats, and carry the heads bleeding 
and lay them at her feet, and then sing filthy bad 
songs, and make a most horrid noise. I have seen 
little children not more than four years old,—nay, 
mere infants, in the arms of their parents, kneel 
down, put their two hands together, and make 
their foreheads touch the ground two or three 
times, this is their manner of worship. They wor- 
ship a river, a tree, a black stone, O pity them, 
and pray for them, the poor Hindoo children are 
in a very deplorable condition, they need your pity 
and your prayers. J have got 30 schools under 
my care, they contain 2600 children; I sometimes 
sit and look at them until 1 am ready to burst into 
tears, Two of the boys belonging to my school 
at Chinsurah, have learned “how doth the little 
busy bee,” &e. they repeated it to me in English, 
I dare say many of you know this hymn, if not 
make haste and learn it. One day one of my 
scholars was eating his dinner by the river side, 
and he slipped between some timbers into the 
water, when he said, that “Gongee” called him. 
Gongee is the name of the river, in English we call 


it the Ganges. One morning a boy who attended 
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my school at Chinsurah, brought me four cucum- 
bers as a present, poor boy it was all he had to 
give, and he could give no more. Once when I 
went to visit a native village school, the children 
heard that I was coming, and they came into. the 
water, and drew the boat ashore; they bring ‘me 
plaintains, a kind of fruit, that tastes something 
like a pear, also cocoa nuts and milks When [ 
go to visit the village schools, the children sit all 
on the ground on little mats, they write first with 
a kind of stone, with this they learn to make the 
alphabet, afterwards they write on palm leaves, a 
long narrow leaf, about one inch and a half broad ; 
after this they write on a broad green leaf, called 
the plaintain leaf; some children write very well 
on this leaf; they then write on paper in books, 
their pens are made of reeds, and some of ihem 
hold them very badly; twice in the day they repeat. 
their tables. [ can hear them repeat their tables in 
a school on the opposite side of the river, which is 
at least a quarter of a mile broad, when I am 
walking in my garden behind my house. Three or 
four of the head boys repeat first, ard all the rest 
repeat after them, their addition table is from | to 
100 and their multiplication-table is from 1 to 400 ; 
I wish I could send you one of these multiplication 
tables, you would like to see it, it is a very great 
curiosity, it is a roll of paper about six inches wide, 
and about eight yards long. ‘T'wo or three days 
in a week I go in a boat up the river to see the 
schools, when I come to the schools, all the chil- 
dren say, “‘Salaver Sahib,” in English this means 
Good morning Sir; I then see how many are pre- 

sent, 
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seut, next J examine their writing, and make them 
sit in proper order, mend their pens, and then hear 
them read. ‘They do not read as you do, all their 
lessons are painted on boards, and they stand up 
in a row eight or ten at a time, and one of the 
monitors, who has a short stick in his.hand, pomits 
out the place where they are to read; after they 
have done I ask if any of the children can repeat 
their Jessons to me, and I hold the board in my 
hand, if they can repeat them well, I give them 
the value of a halfpenny in English, after that I 
vo on to the other school. I sometimes walk, if 
the sun is not very hot, and a man walks by my 
side, and carries a very large umbrella, which they 
call a chattel. On one of my late visits, 1 saw the 
dead body of a little boy, about eight years old, he 
had perhaps fallen into the river, and was drowned, 
Here they throw the bodies into the river when they 
do not bury them, and then the jackalls and dogs, 
and great ugly birds called vultures, come and eat 
the bodies. If they bury the body, and it is not 
very deep in the ground, these jackalls will come 
in the night, and dig it up and eat it. Sometimes 
the people burn the bodies, and you cannot walk 
by the side of the river, but you will see human 
skulls and bones, and frequently whole bodies 
floating down the river. Sometimes they lie by 
the river side half eaten, till the tide washes them 
away. Noone pities them, or takes any notice of 
them, About three weeks ago, I was up the river, 
and they brought a sick man to the water side, and 
laid him down on the wet wud, one man poured 


cold water into his mouth, out of the river, and he 
gave. 
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gave a struggle and died. One of the men bawled 
aloud “Huree Ram,” “ Huree Ram,” this is the 
name of their idol God, but all was in vain, for the 
poor man died, he said he was sure to be happy, 
sure to go to heaven, because he had seen the 
river. Poor deluded creatures, how I pitied them! 
and [ know you will pity them too, when you hear 
this letter read, not only pity them, but pray for 
them. O could 1 come over to England, and tell 
you about those things, [ am sure you would wish 
to know what I could say; but this cannot be, and 
therefore attend to what | have written. 

And now, my dear Children, let me say a few 
words to you:—Do you love Jesus Christ? if 
you do not, then [ am sure you will not pity the 
poor Hindoo children, you will not pray for them 
if you do not pray for yourselves ; if you do not 
love your Bibles, you will not desire that these 
poor children should be able to read the Scrip- 
tures; if you do not obey your parents, you will 
not obey God, and then, ] am sure, I must not 
call you good children :—no no, very bad chil- 
dren, very wicked, very naughty, bad hearts, and 
bad tongues. Who is it that is saying—O dear, 
how do you know all this?—who has written to 
you, and told you about us?—how do you know 
we are naughty ?—My dear children, the Bible 
tells me so, it says you are all born in sin; chil- 
dren of wrath, that you go astray from the womb, 
speaking lies, and the Bible tells the truth ; this 1s 
no story. Does not your own conscience say it Is _ 
true ?—Well, my dear children, pray to God to 
give you new hearts, hearts of flesh, tender, kind 
hearts 
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hearts, that will lead you to love and serve him, 
and then, if [ see you no more on earth, [ shall 
meet you in heaven, at God’s right hand, to part 
nomore. Now, my dear children, may God the 
Father bless you, and make you all his children; 
may Jesus Christ save you, and make you all his 
lambs ; and may the Holy Spirit teach you, and 
make youall his scholars. From your sincere and 
affectionate friend, 


ROBERT MAY. 


CHRIST FEEDING the MuLTITUDE, and 
WALKING on the WATER. 
(Concluded from page 347.) 

This miracle, so great and so beneficent, ex- 
cited in the minds of those who witnessed it, so 
high an admiration of the character of Jesus, that 
they would gladly have acknowledged him as the 
Messiah, and could with difficulty be restrained 
from taking him by force, to make him king; con- 
cluding, that a person who possessed such infinite 
resources, could easily subdue all opposition, and 
must indeed be that illustrious Son of David, whom 
the prophetic spirit had declared, should fill his 
father’s throne. But He, whose kingdom was not 
of this world, and who contemned its greatness by 


his precept and exaimple, retired from the ap- 
plauses of the people; and constrained his twelve 
disciples, who listened but too eagerly to sounds. 


of worldly aggrandizement, to depart from the 
seductive scene. The sun had sunk behind the 


’ western mountains, and his last beams-but faintly 
whitened 
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whitened the precipitous and lofty rocks which 
overhang the sea of Galilee, when Jesus urged 
them to embark on the small vessel which was 
waiting for them, and depart from the temptation 
which so powerfully affected their ambitious 
ininds. Having seen them safely launched upon 
the bosom of the lake, and ordered them to steer 
towards Betlisaida; he concluded his instructions 
to the multitude, and then admonished them that 
it was time to part. 

At length the busy hum of voices, and the tread 
of numerous footsteps ceased. ‘The silence of 
the hour was only interrupted by the dashing of 
the waters, or the sighmg of the gale, which mur- 
mured with increasing hoarseness, as the night 
advanced.. The Saviour took advantage of this 
solitary season, and ascended an adjoining moun- 
tain to devote the time to prayer. .‘T’o him, neither 
the scorching heat of noon, nor the cold damps of 
night, afforded an occasion to relax in the great 
work which he had undertaken to perform. ‘The 
day had seen him, in benevolent and kind associa- 
tion with the multitade, instructing, healimg, com- 
forting the meanest individaal that required and 
sought his aid: the sun ere he descended, had 
beheld him work a miracle, which, in magnificence, 
was only equalled by the tenderness and. love that 
called it forth: and now, instead of seeking rest 
and recreation, night meets him, on a bare and 
rugged mountain, exposed to the bleak storm, and 
prostrate on the ground, in prayer to heaven. O! 
could christians catch the mantle of their master ; 
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AND WALKING ON THE WATER. 385 
were they animated by the spirit of his zeal, his 
charity, his fervent and intense devotion, how 


useful and how holy, and how amiable would be 


their intercourse with men, and how delightful, 
constant, and sublime their hallowed fellowship 
with God. 

But, while the great Redeemer was receiving 
from his Father, with whom he ever was indis- 
solubly one; the influences of the spirit without 
measure, he was not unmindful of his poor dis- 
ciples, who had embarked at his command upon 
the lake. ‘They had not long been separated from 
their master, before the sky, which, as the sun 
declined, reflected glowing gold and purple on the 
placid bosom of the lake, assumed a troubled 
aspect; the surface of the waters became ruffled, 
the hollow moaning of the wind presaged the 
upproaching tempest, and warned them to exert 
their .utmost energy to make the port before the 
storm commenced. Every oar was plied, and 
every nerve was strained, in order to accomplish 
so desirable a purpose; but the increasing agita- 
tion of the sea and wind defeated all their efforts, 
and obliged them to relinquish the design of get- 
ting to Bethsaida, and for fear of shipwreck to 
direct their course towards the middle of the lake. 
Their situation was now perilous; the hoarse 
blast murmured around them; only at intervals 
subsiding for a moment, to awake to greater 
strength. ‘The waves lashed by the tempest, rose 
like mountains, whose tops were whitened by a 
snow of foam; and the vast chasms between 
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them, threatened to ingulph the hapless mariners, 
and bear them to the dreadful depth below. 
Nearly exhausted by their ineffectual toil, and 
filled with fear at the increasing danger, they cast 
their sorrowful and anxious thoughts towards their 
master, whom they judged ignorant of their dis- 
tress. Deeply they regretted that he was not 
present; had he been there, the storm would not 
have risen, or he could easily have quelled it; or 


have brought them through it without injury ; but 


now, without his help or comfort, they must 
buffet all its dangers, and perhaps perish even in 
the execution of his will. So reasoned these 
desponding friends of Jesus, judging that he was 
unacquainted with their perilous and painful 
situation; but from the mountain, where he had 
passed the night in prayer, he saw them strug- 
gling with the tempest, on the agitated waves. 
But, though he knew their trouble, he did not go 
immediately to their relief, but rather suffered 
them for many hours to be exposed to all the fury 
of the raging elements. At length, when their 
distress became most imminent, he chose the sea- 
son of extremity, to undertake their rescue, and 
in a manner most astonishing and glorious, ac- 
complished their deliverance from the terrors of 
the storm. So from the holy mount above, the 
Saviour’s eyes behold his servants struggling with 
the storms of life; therefore, though adversity be 
long continued, faith should strive to penetrate 
the darkness that conceals him, and hope with 
humble confidence, expect his promised aid; for, 
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in the moment when his wisdom sees relief will 
be most seasonable, he will bring it to them, and 
should its accomplishment require an effort of 
omnipotence, it shall be done by Him * who 
walketh on the waves of the sea.” 

By a display of this divine and glorious attri- 
bute, did Christ afford to his disciples the succour 
which their critical and trying state required. ‘The 
storm which had so vexed the elements during the 
dead of might, still raged with unabated violence 
when the fourth watch * appeared. Seeing his 
friends well nigh exhausted by their unavailing 
efforts to repel its fury, Jesus descended from the 
mountain, and advanced towards the borders of 
the lake. ‘The white waves dashed furiously 
against the rocks, which rose majestically to repel 
them, and again retreated with an angry roar- 
The winds in tempest heightened the commotion, 
and the clouds dark and fearful in their aspect, 
were driven like dust before the chariot of Je- 
hovah, when he rides upon the whirlwind, and 
directs the lightning’s course. Unappalled by this 
wild uproar, and regardless of the agitated billows, 
Jesus advancing from the shore, walked firmly 
on their surface, towards the place, where lay the 
bark of his disciples, who were almost hopelessly 
contending with the tempest’s rage. ‘The waning 


moon, which shot at intervals a tremulous and: 
feeble light, through the faint edges of the flying 


* The Jewish night was divided into four watches, each 
containing three hours, The first began at six in the evening, 
the second at nine, the third at midnight, and the fourth at three 


in the morning. 
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clouds, disclosed to them his person; but seeing 
him so indistinctly, and not thinking that a human 
body could be thus supported on the waters, they 
concluded it must be an apparition, a spirit, sent 
to warn them of approaching death. Under this 
dreadful apprehension, they cried out aloud for 
fear; when Jesus, who- to exercise their faith 
and courage, had appeared desirous to pass by 
them, spoke with his well known voice, and kindly 
said, “ Be not afraid, for itis I, no disembodied 
spirit, but your loved Lord and Master, who to 
teach you that he can do all things, has chosen in 
this way to come to your relief.” Never had the 
voice of Jesus more delighted or revived them; 
than at this eventful moment; they presently dis- 
missed their fears; and Peter, ever ardent and 
precipitate, requested liberty to come to him upon 
the water, that he might instantly express his | 
gratitude and joy. Presuming on the strength of 

bis affection, this was not the only instance in 
which this disciple rushed to trials greater than 
his faith could bear; but Jesus granting his re- 
quest he left the vessel, and walked for a short 
time upon the waves, At length the boisterous 
wind and swelling sea affrighted him; the power 
which had sustained him on the waters, was with- 
drawn as unbelief increased, till sinking in the 
terrible abyss, he cried aloud to Jesus to save : 
him from that danger which he had entered on 
without necessity, and which had nearly become 
fatal to him, through his want of faith, His 
gracious Master, who, to abate his confidence, 


had suffered him to make the trial, stretched forth 
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his hand and caught him, when about to perish; 
and as he raised him from the waters, tenderly 
reproved his unbelief. Supporting Peter, who 
had learned that it was folly and presumption to 
aspire to things beyond his reach, Jesus advanced 
towards the vessel, where the disciples and the 
mariners, who had been earnestly regarding the 
displays of his almighty power, were watching 
his approach, and waited to receive him with the 
utmost joy. Greatly had they been astonished 
at the miracles which they had witnessed; but 
their wonder was considerably increased, when 
as the Saviour came into the ship, they saw the 
storm subside. ‘The wind sunk into calmness, 
the rolling billows ceased their angry motion, and 
nnmediately the vessel gained the shore. Amazed 
and overwhelmed in presence of a power so 
absolute, the whole ship’s company fell at the 
feet of Jesus, and worshipping with humble 
reverence, acknowledged the Divinity which dwelt 
within him, by declarmg that he was indeed the 


Son of God, A. B. 


Extract 


From Lavater’s Secret Journal of a Self Observer, 
a Letter to Mr. 1. dated April 17th, 1773. 


Dear Mr. H. 
YOU have put the important question to me, 
‘¢ Ffow and by what means the kingdom of God 
) could be propagated by youat 5. in the best pos- 
sible manner ?”’ 
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I will tell you my opinion as Blain and brief as 
possible :— 

Happiness arises from faith. ~Faith from hear- 
ing'—and hearing comes by the word of God. 

Endeavour to read (noton/y in private, but once 
every weck in a society of intimate friends,) the 
historical and moral pieces of the Old and New 
Testament, without prejudice, and in such a man- 
ner as if you were reading them the first time.— 
Hear first those witnesses of God. Faith comes by 
hearing, by tranquil, undisturbed, impartial at- 
tention. 

Do not neglect the historical parts ; represent 
to your imagination, as if you were an eye witness, 
the deeds of relieving Omnipotence. Make from 
these incidents the same applications a sensible 
spectator would make ; from swch a hearing faith 
will arise and increase. Attend carefully to 
what is before you ; forget all interpretations and 
opinions of others ; make few remarks ; practice 
first the true, childlike, simple hearing. ‘Then 
you will constantly hear of one and the same 
thing, namely, of an all powerful love, relieving, 
pardoning, and blessing all those who confide in 
it. You will find one and the same Almighty 
beneficent Godhead, and you will be excited to 
believe the love that God bears to us, which has 
displayed itself, and assumed a human form in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

If you believe in this love, you will be able to 
love, and, according to’ the degree of that faith 
and love, you will be happy. 
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PIOUS YOUTH. 

The reading of the Scriptures, in a society, 
the members of which are friends of truth, and 
of an humble disposition, is one of the simplest 
and safest means to promote the kingdom of 


God. E. H. 


Pious YourTH. 
THERE is not upon earth a more delightful, 


a more heart-reviving sight, than that of a num- 
ber of young persons spending the prime of their 
days in such a manner as to enable them to 
remember God with comfort. Go on, ye delight 
of our eyes, and joy of our hearts! Strew with 
the fairest flowers the path of life. Perfume with 
the purest incense the altar of devotion. 
with your kind assistance the steps of old age. 
Let filial affection pour oil into the lamp of pa- 
rental comfort. Remember your Creator, and 
depend upon it he will never forget you. Remem- 
ber him to-day, and to-morrow a sweet sense of 
his love will cheer your spirits. Remember him 
in health, and in sickness he will make your bed, 
he will place underneath his everlasting arms, 
and even in death give you consolation. Remem- 
ber him in youth, and in old age he will remem- 
ber and support you. Remember him in this 
world, and in that which is to come you shall 
find he has not forgotten you. In that world 
your true life will begin, immortal youth will 
bloom in your countenance, immortal hallelujahs 
rise from your tongues, and immortal joy and 


improvement dwell in your hearts. 
BUTCHER. 
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THE BIBLE. 
“ Thy word is a light unto my path.”—Psalm cxix, 105 


BY MR. MONTGOMERY. 


What is the world ?—a wildering maze, 
Where sin hath track’d ten thousand ways 
Her victims to ensnare ; 
All broad and winding, and aslope, 
All tempting with perfidious hepe, 
All ending imdespair. 


Millions of pilgrims throng these roads, 

Bearing their baubles, or their loads, 
Down to eternal night: 

One humble path that never bends, 

Narrow, and rough, and steep, ascends 
From darkness into light. 
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Is there a guide to shew that path ?— 
The Bible!—He alone who hath 
The Bible, need not stray: 
Yet he who hath and will not give 
That heavenly guide to all that live, 
Himself shall lose the way! 


~ 
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Lines Written immediately after a Sermon. 


** For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 


% { | flower of grass, The grass withereth, and the flower thercof 
falleth away.”—1 Peter i, 24. 
| 4g Yes, we shall fade, how soon we cannot say, 
: j 4 This year, or next, to morrow, or to-day ! 
7. | Well! be it so—let me the Saviour prize, 


Aud press to share the pleasures: of the skies; 
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POETRY. 393 
And I may press, for Jesus speaks to me, 
His cross my refuge, and his blood my plea. 
And why should I delay to take his grace, 
Or turn indignant from the Christian race ? 
Death still is hov’ring, still I hear his voice, 
Ilow loud he speaks, “ abstain from earthly JOYS; 
Joys that must soon expire !—To Jesus fly, 
He waits to save, His pard’ning grace is nigh. 
Haste, ’ere | whet my sythe and mow thee down, 
And thou for ever lose the heav’nly crown! 
Not now a monster, I thy friend become 
To warn thee ’ere I plunge thee to the tomb, 
The tomb which thou must visit, then too late 
To seek for grace, to pray, or meditate. 
Let not my message disregarded be, 
Now take the warning, now advised be; 
For, should’st thou slight the wond’rous grace of God 
Regardless of the blessed Saviour’s blood, 
Know, that thy friend no longer I appear, 
Henceforth thine enemy, thy plague, thy fear, 
From earth thy base unwilling soul to tear! 
Sinners! come, © come away, 
Take the Saviour’s grace to-day. 
Old and young, and rich and poor, 
Welcome all at Mercy’s door. 
Love divine unites you all, 
And will listen when you call, 
Come, dear sinners, come away, 
Take the blessings while you may. 


IGDALIA. 


CHILDHOOD REGRETTED. 


My inmates are hush’d in repose, 


Loud whistles the wintery blast, 
Ill 
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POETRY. 


I’li make up a neat little fire 
And think of the days that are past. 


My hour of enjoyment is come, 
Unnotic’d I pender and sigh, 

The wise cannot blame what I do, 
Nor the curious question me why. 


My Selima purs by my side, 
Or heavily sleeps on the floor, 
Alas, she’s grown stupid and old, 
Her tricks will delight me no more, 


Oh the days when those tricks could delight, 
I was happy, and active, and blithe; 

I sported, I dane’d, and I sung, 
And envyed no creature alive. 


Unembitter’d and full were my joys, 

Then my heart in my laughter partook ; 
I fear’d not the truth of my friends, 

I saw no neglect in their look, 


Oh ye days will ye never return !— 

Ye are fled like a dove through the air ; 
And now each new year as it comes, 

But brings me additions of care. 


Born to trouble, possess’d of a heart, 
That bleeds at tmagin’d distress ; 
That lives to anticipate pain ; 
Oh, how can my sorrows be less, 


Of the friends whom my childhood rever’d, 
Some have found a release from their pain, 
While others eapricious in love, 
Wound my soul with their cruel disdain. 


The pleasures my childhood pursu’d, 
Now trivial and tasteless I find ; 
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And those which by custom succeed, 
Oft leave but repentance behind. 


Now the curious examine my life, 
The slanderer blackens my fame, 

The envious repeat the false tale, 
And the idle are ready to blame. 


I wish to live free from reproach,— 


To be peaceful, and pious, and pure; 


But, alas! every hour I offend, 
Nor find for my frailty a cure. 
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if youth is the season of joy, at : 
What hopes of relief O my soul! tn) 7 
Thy woes with thy years will increase, iP . 
Till death puts an end to the whole. i a ; 


Thou death art the end of our care, 
But yet in idea the worst ; 

To be hid from the light of the sun, 
Forgotten, to lie in the dust. 


HYMN 


of the Crown Court Sabbath 


Sung by the Children 
School, at thetr public Examination on Lord’s 


Day Evening, June 29, 1817. 
Composed by one of the Teachers for the occasion, 
Corrupt by nature,—sunk,—depraved, 
And prone to ev'ry ill, 
By Satan’s treach’rous arts enslav'd, 
The children of his will. 


Can ought from Sin’s destroying pow’ 
Our wand’ring souls redeem, 

Brighten our last and dying hour 
With hope’s immortal beam ? 
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public feasts. ‘The harp is most frequently men- 
tioned in the Psalms of David, who is always 
painted playing upon this instrument, to the 
sound of which both himself and the Levites 
danced—Ps.cl. 3,4. From this last circumstance, 
it appears (hat the ancient harp was not so hire 
as the modern instrument of that name, but small 
and portable, like that above represented. The 
authority for this sketch is unusually good: it 
was originally taken from a medal of Simon 
Maccabeus, so famous in the wars of the Jews— 
Maccal. xiii. 1. On this aceount there is strong 
reason to suppose that it accurately represents the 
kind of harp upon which the royal Psalmist 
played ; for it appears very probable that Simon 
Maccabeus would prefer a representation of that 
used by the great king of Israel, for perpetuation 
upon his medals: and it is not likely that the 
formand minutest circumstances relating to David's 
harp, could have been forgotten, at any period of 
the Jewisly History. ‘The harp was a favourite 
among the Britons and other northern nations : so 
that by law the ability to play upon it, distinguish. 
ed the freeman from the slave. There is much 
diversify in the stracture of modern harps, which 
have been greatly improved during the last cen- 
tury. ‘They are however very different from the 
ancient instrument, not only in size but in the 
number of their strings, which are upwards of a 
hundred, In playing it is held between the feet, 
and struck with the finger and thumb of both 
hands. It produces music much like that of the 
spinnet ; 
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spinnet ; and is more free from unavoidable im- 
perfections than the lute, an instrument resembling 
a violin, but played like the guitar, by the right 
band without a bow. 


The Horerut Ones. 

A GOOD minister having occasion to call 
upon a gentleman in a neighbouring town, was 
introduced to bis family circle, which consisted 
of several young people of various ages, from ten 
or twelve to eighteen and twenty. The bloom and 
sprizhtliness of youth graced their conntenances; 
and as the stranger’s eye glanced round the circle, 
a glow of benevolence warmed his heart. During 
his visit he bad opportunity to make some obser 
vation on the manners and engagements of these 
young persons, One of the elder young ladies 
amused him, fora time, by playing, which she 
did with much taste and skill: she was consi 
dered, indeed, a proficient, and it was evident 
that she had devoted much time and pains to this 
pleasing accomplishment, Two younger sisters 
were occupicd in working some muslin, on which 
they appeared intently engaged: of the excele 
lence of the work their visitor was no great 
judge; but he observed that their dexterous fine 
gers were rapidly producing a very rich and 
elegant effect: and he remarked the interest they 
appeared to take in their employment. The 
eldest son, a fine youth of eighteen, was full of 
conversation; sometimes rattling goodnaturedly 
with his sisters; sometimes giving his opinion an ° 
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what was passing, but with an energy and deci- 
sion that occasionally tempted the stranger to 
smile. Any question on which his father hesi- 
tated, he would settle instantaneously, and with a 
rapidity and positiveness which left no room for 
further discussion. ‘There appeared however an 
agreeable openness in his temper, but it was a pity 
that he disguised and disfigured his naturally 
agreeable manner by a certain dash and spirit, and 
by the frequent use of some of those smart 
phrases, which, though they are so easily ac- 
quired by every blockhead who hears them, yet, 
there are young men of some sense who are weak 
enough to adopt them, with a view, it should 
seem, to shew that they are men of spirit, and 
know something of life. He seemed especially 
anxious to impress every one with this idea just 
now, and to shew how much more a man of the 
world he was than the plain dress and simple 
manners of their guest bespoke him to be. Once 
he cut short a more important topic by abruptly 
inquiring of their visitor if he played chess ; 
declaring that it was ‘* an excellent game ;—won- 
dering he had never given his attention to it,— 
for that, positively, it was an excellent game.” 
Then, with an air, holding out his cup of tea to 
the servant, he sent it back to his sister, declaring 
that ‘* it was not tea, and that he could not take 
it.” And yet, (though nobody would have 
gaessed it just then) this youth was not destitute 
of sense and intelligence. He had not, how- 
ever, sagacity enough to discover, that beneath 
the 
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the plain appearance of this stranger, was cone 
cealed a keen discernment of character, and a 
real knowledge of men and things, instead of the 
mere affectation of it. Still kess did he suspect, 
that his own silly, artificial manner was at that 
time the subject of his smiling observation, 

But there was one of the party, who, while he 
did or said nothing to attract it, yet exciled the 
minister’s attention more than any of the rest, 
This was a lad of about fifteen: he was rather 
less blooming than the other young folks, but his 
look was not less cheerful, while it was more 
tateresting than any of theirs, He spoke less 
than the others, and with more modesty; and 
what he did say was (as might be expected) more 
to the purpose. Ile appeared to listen very 
aitentively to the minister's conversation. 

‘© Yon have an interesting family, Sir,” said 
he, when they were for a moment left alone; “ ] 
hope they are great comforts to you.” ** Sir,” 
replied the father, ** my children are, most of 
them, I believe, much like other young people : 
J] have no particular oceasion to complain of 
then. But, Sir, 1 have great comfort in one of 
my children Lid you see that boy, idward?” 
—ihe tears came into the father’s eyes as he 
- spoke—** That boy has appeared to fear God 
from his childhood; he has long been in the 
habit of private prayer; he loves serious con- 
yersation, when we are alone: and his general 
‘temper and conduct shew that his piety is gen- 
mine. Yes, thank God, have one hopeful child.” 
| LLUS The 
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The conversation was here interrupted ; but it 
left a painful impression on the mind of the good 
The gaiety of the young people, 
which at first amused him, now gave him unea- 
siness. The words, one hopeful,” dwelt upon 
his mind. ** What! only one,” thought he, 
‘* of this interesting group that fears God! only 


‘ene that is concerned about salvation, and that is 


prepared to die!” 

W hile these thoughts were passing in his mind, 
the youthful party continued ‘laughing, and talk- 
ing, and joking; they were eager and animated 
in all they said and did; and frequently spoke 
of things that were of no kind of importance, 
the most contemptible trifles, with a degree of 
earnestness, which they would have pronounced 
to be canting, hypocritical, or at least quite unne- 
cessary, if the subject had been any thing con- 
nected with their immortal destiny. ‘ 

Poor young people! Reader, do you pity 
them? Let us now leave the good minister (who 


‘4s probably meditating some way that would be 


deemed least offensive, of introducing conversa- 


tion that may be usefultothem). We have only 


invited you to this domestic party with a view to 
your own improvement. Do you wonder where 
the family lives, and whatis their name? Rather 
Jook around you, amongst the families of your 
friends and neighbours, but especially look into 
your own, and see if the description will not suit 
many that you know. Alas! this is no singular 
mstance.—Observe the trains of young: people 
whe 
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who fill the pews of our places of worship: 
behold the gay attire, the wandering eves, the 
irreverent deportment :—listen to their discourse 
as they issue from the place; or follow them 
home ; enter one dwelling after another; hear the 
remarks that are made upon the dress, or other 
unimportant affairs of those they have seen; or 
listen to their criticisms upon what they have 
heard ; and mark their prevailing levity, scarcely 
checked by the restraining eye of anxious and 
‘disappointed parents, who, sabbath after sabbath, 
watch in vain to see if the good seed has taken 
root in the hearts of any. Remark the eagerness 
that is shewn about the showy accomplishments 
and vanities of life-—-Observe all this, and say 
if there was any thing rare or singular in the 
description of this family? Alas! in how many 
neiglrbourhoods would the singularity of such a 
description consist in this, that there was one 
hopeful child in the family! How many, even 
of pious parents, have not this consolation ;—~ 
not one hopeful child! 

W hat a melancholy, what a strange state of 
things was implied in the account the father of 
this family gave of his children, when he said, 
that they were ‘* much like the generality of 
young people.” In other words, that the gene- 
rality of young people are thoughtless about 
Erernity,—unconcerned for the salvation of 


their souls ! 
Reader, you are a member of some family : 


you have brothers and sisters, probably. It may 
be 
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be that some of them are seriously disposed, 
while others are thoughtless and indifferent, ‘To 
which party do you belong ?—this is the ques- 
tion. Are you ene of the many, or one of the 
feo? Does a peacetul conscience allow you 
humbly to answer, that you hope you may be 
numbered with the singular ones; that you have 
chosen the narrow way; that yon have joines| 
the small, the happy company that are walking 
therein ?—Go on then your way rejoicing ;—but 


take heed lest you fall. At present you are igno- 
rant of Satan’s devices; you have not’ yet dis- 
covered half the deccitfulness of sin; and it is 
only by prayer, and watchlulness,. and deep 


humility, that you can hope to avoid these snares. 
Especially guard against a spirit of pride, and a 
feeling of superiority over those of your compa- 
nions who are not walking with you. ‘Chevze ts 
much danger here to young persons who are scri- 
ously disposed. But, remember, it is only by a 
spirit directly opposite to this.x—by humb!leness 
of mind and of behaviour, by gentleness, by 


affection, and by an wnpretendimeg deportment, 


that you can satisfy either yourself or others of 
the reality of your profession, or engage any to 
come oyer to your company. 

But reader, is it far otherwise with you? Are 
you among the thoughtless ones? are you still in 
the broad road? still endeavouring to stifle the 
voice of conscience, and to put away the thought 
of death? Are you, at least, resolving to enjoy 


the world fully during the years of youth? 
Then, 
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Then, be assured, that whatever agreeable quali- 
lies you may possess, or whatever specious argu- 
ments you may use to satisfy your mind, you are 
an unhappy, a pitiable individual. You area 
being upon whom wise and good men look with 
anxiety and sorrow ; upon whom angels must look 
with surprize and pity; upon whom God looks 
with displeasure: upon whom devils only can 
look with complacency. It may be, indeed, 
that you are possessed of so many agreeable 
accomplishments, and have manners and tempers 
so pleasing, that you may congratulate yourself 
upon the admiration and regard of those around 
you. But consider, how much of their appro- 
bation depends upon their seeing only what is 
external. Look within,—search the inmost re- 
cesses of your heart; behold in that chamber of 
imagery the vanity, the love of admiration, the 
evil thoughts, the high thoughts that exalt 
themselves against the knowledge of God,—and 
ask if you are authorized to feel se/f compla- 
cency, or if you deserye the esteem of which 
you boast ? 

In order to form some excuse for your neglect 
of religion, are you fond of detecting errors and 
‘inconsistencies in the lives of those who profess 
it? are you more gratified, or at least more 
amused, to discover faults in good men, than you 
are grieved or shocked at the crimes of bad men? 
and what does this prove, but that you are an 
enemy to God. Consider for a moment what 


that implies. Whatever mistakes you may ima- 
gine 
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gine religious people make, however you may 
suppose they sometimes deceive themselves, be 
assured. you are making the worst and the most 
absurd mistake that it is possibie for a rational 
being to fall into; even that of neglecting the 
only important thing: and you are deceiving 
yourself more grossly than they can possibly do, 
by imagining that you are wise when you are 
foolish, happy when you are miserable, . 

Now what an unspeakable happiness it would 
be to you, if this moment’s recollection should 
Jeal you to some such reflections as these. 
** Yes, | am ouxe of the thoughtless ones of this 
family; L have hitherto neglected religion; [ 


even dislike it; [ see this and that person happy 


in religion, but I have endeavoured to be happy 
without it; yet this cannot be even here, and 
what would it be hereatter?, Unless my heart is 
changed | must perish; and 1 may never be 
more Willing than | am now; besides, | may 
not have opportunity in future. What then 
hinders me, even me from being a christian ?— 
There are difficulties; but how many have over- 
come them! Why should not J? will not God 
open if I knock? shall not J also receive if L 
ask ? especially if 1 ask for what he commands 
me to pray for, and what he has promised to give. 
—I will arise, and go to my Father!” 

But it may be, that some who have read this 
question may feel at a loss how to answer it. 
They know, indeed, that they are not yet what 
they oughtto be; yet they have some desires, and 
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have made some efforts. At least, they are sure 
that they do not scoff at religion, or at religious 
people ; on the contrary, they respect and wish 
to be hike them: they read ; sometimes they pray ; 
and they tremble at the thought of not becoming 
one day decidedly religious: and yet, they are 
continually yielding to temptation, and cannot 
yet tear themselves from the love of ‘the world. 
This is the state of many young persons : reader, 
is it yours?) What then can be said to you? 
So many of those who have at last cast off all 
fear of God, and who are now, it is to be feared, 
beyond the reach of mercy, have in early life 
felt just the same, and intended as well as you, 
that we dare not encourage you with hopes of 
present safety. But why remain in this uncom- 
fortable and. dangerous state? That it is com. 
fortiess yeu feel: you know that you are no 
better prepared to die than yotr more thoughtless 
companions. Why, then, will you not at once 
exchange this dreary bondage for happy liberty— 
these gloomy fears for joyful hopes—this uneasi- 
ness for perfect peace? Your faint inconstant 
prayers are a burden and a task; but pray fer- 
vently und regulatly, and they will become a 
delightful employment. Delay no longer; you 
will gain nothing by waiting, but increased diffi- 
culty and greater danger. Resolve then tobe 
the hopeful one ; and to gladden the hearts of 
your parents and Chiistian friends by a firm de- 
cision: lest, like so many, you go on hesitating 
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till you ‘beconne the deceitfalness of 


sin. 


‘* Broad is the rvad that leads to death, 
And thousands walk together there ; 

But wisdom shews a narrower path, 
With here and there a traveller.” 


Q. Q. 


History of a Rexricious Tract. 


(Concluded from page 378.) 


ONE morning Mr. Meekly called on Mr. 
Vincent and intimated that he had something to 
propose, in the execution of which, he-should need 


his zealous exertions. 


‘¢ | have,” 


continued he, 


‘“‘ already conversed with the family at Conway 
Hall, and the good Squire enters most heartily 
into the plan, which is to form an association for 
the distribution of religious tracts, by means of a 
small weekly, quarterly, or annual subscription, 
according to the circumstances of the subscribers, 
who shall receive a certain quantity for circula- 
tion.—What say you, Mr. Vincent, 


approve the design ?”’ 
Mr. V.—** Approve it, my dear sir 


do you 


How can 


I do otherwise? 1 who have such reason to be 
thankful that I ever read one of these little publi- 
cations, am bound by every consideration to pro- 
mote their circulation.” 


Mrs. V.—** We have indeed incurred a heavy 


debt of gratitude, and I trust, desire to acknowledge 
it, although we never can discharge it.” 
Mr. Meekly.—* 1 propose, therefore, to call a 


meeting at the Vestry, next Tuesday morning, 


and 
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and submit some regulations, for nothing can 
succeed without order. For the present, farewell.” 


The day arrived, and the Vestry was filled with 


persons who appeared to have but one heart and 
one object. Mr. Heartwell, as chairman, ex- 
plained the object of the mecting, and expressed 
his great satisfaction that so ereat a number were 
preseiit. * This is to me,” said the good Squire, 
‘like the beginning of days, and I trust it will 
be long remembered by us. May the Lord smile 
on our attempts to promote his glory and the hap- 
piness of others.” 

Various resolutions were passed, and a liberal 
subscription entered into. Mr. Vincent begged 
to put-down his little Julietta’s name as a weekly 
subscriber, because she had first introduced a 
tract into his house. 

T cannot omit the following particulars of this 
interesting meeting. Squire Heartwell, in noticing 
the great good that had been effected under the 
blessing of God, by me and my brethren, stated 
that ** a clergyman of rank and influence was so 
stronzly prejudiced against religious tracts, that he 
not only opposed their circulation, but propagated 
the most injurious reports relative to their tendency, 
at length he determined to write a Tract aguinst the 
tracts, and thus, 7f possib/e, annihilate their pro- 
gress. He therefore bought and borrowed as many 
tracts as he could procure ; but, behold the good- 
ness of God !—while reading some tracts for the 
purpose of opposing them, his heart was awakened, 
his conscience convinced, and his soul humbled ; 
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and instead of an opposer he became a promoter of 


‘their circulation. 


Mr. Meekly gave an account of a memorable 
change upon a young man who was originally a 
notorious swearer and Sabbath breaker, and whose 
delight it was to make others swear. While 
wailing one Lord’s-day morning for a companion 
to spend the day, he took up a tract entitled 
“ Sabbath Occupautions,” which was lying upon 
atable. In reading it be was so fully convinced 
of the evil of Sabbath breaking, that when his 
companion came, he declared he would not go 
with him unless it were toa place of public wor- 
ship, to which, afier some conversation, his friend 
agreed, but only went as far as the door, and then 
left him. ‘The young man went in and continued 
to go afierwards, burnt all his songs and song- 
books ia which he formerly delighted, and al- 
though his old companions used every art to entice 
him into their company again, he uniformly re- 
sisted their temptations. He has since given good 
evidence of his conversion to God,. joined a chris- 
tian church, and nothing affords him more pleasure 
than to bring his former associates to hear the 
word of God. 

Mr. Vincent, with many tears, acknowledged 


the blessing he had derived from the perusal of a 


religious tract.—‘“* Formerly,” said he, ‘* I was 
thoughtless and hardened, but, through divine 
grace, I trust that my face is now set towards the 
Kingdom of God. I feel a holy pleasure in de- 
claring before this assembly, J aim the Lord's.’ 
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May my future conduct prove it!”—He was so 
much overcome that he was unable to proceed 
further.—This declaration deeply affected all the 
company present, but particularly a young 
stranger, who had listened to the different speakers 
and was often observed to wipe the tear from his 
eye. During the silence that prevailed after 
Mr. Vincent sat down, he appeared greatly agi- 
tated. At length he arose and addressed himself 
in the following language. | 
© Mr. Chairman—Y on see to-day a wonderful 
example of divine mercy. ‘Although personally 
unknown to many, yet those who are at all ac- 
quainted with my character, know that | despised 
every thing serious, and ridiculed every admoni- 
tion that related to my eternal state. Having 
accidently heard of this meeting, | determined to 
attend; but, sir, | was impelled to that determi- 
nation by a powerful stimulus— 

A short time since a young friend called at my 
lodgings, and presenting me with a tract, earnestly 
requested me to peruse it with attention and can- 
dour. [affected a compliance, and as soon as he 
departed drew it from my pocket, read the title, 
and indignantly threw it into the strect !!—what 
became of it I cannot tell; but, though I cast the 
paper from me, its ¢i//e rested on my mind.” 

« Wall you aliow me to ask, sir,” said Mr. Vin- 
cent, with a look of great anxiety“ What was 
the title of the tract?” ‘* Erernity, Sir—a 
word which has followed me from that moment to 
the present—whether in company or in solitude, 
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in the church or in the play-house, that word 
Erernity has been perpetuatly before my eyes. 
Often when I have been with my vain and thought- 
less companions—when [ have uttered dreadful 
imprecations, and even when I have attempted to 
close my eyes, I have beheld the word as though 
written in blazing characters— 


Long have I endeavoured to conceal my feel- 
ings and silence the remonstrances of my con- 
science, but in vain. The subject constantly 
engages my thoughts. The Bible and prayer are 
my ouly resource, and I trust I shall find mercy ; 
yes, 1 hope that the Saviour of sinners will look 
upon the once profane arid dissipated Bertrand!” 

Mr. Vincent.—‘* Blessed be God, sir, that the 
tract you threw away was providentially brought 
tomy house. Yes, sir, that very tract was tound 
by my little daughter !” 

Bertrand continued—‘* I am lost in wonder 
and gratitude— W hat has God wrought? I came 
here, Mr. Chairman, to offer my services in this 
good work, litile expecting to hear what has just 
been mentioned. If, Sir, I can in any way pro- 
mote the object before the mecting, pray command 
my services” 

‘“¢ Yes, yes, my dear sir,” eagerly interrupted 
Mr. Meckly, ‘ your offer is accepted with grati- 
tude. In the cause of God and Truth we must 
all be like the busy bee, improving every hour, 
like the maguanimous Paul, willing to spend and 
be 
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be spent, and like the blessed Son of God himself; 
constantly * going about to do geod.’ ” 

After some further arrangements, this interest. 
ing meeting broke up, and Mr. Vincent returned 
home full of what he had seen and heard. 

“ Well, my dear Charles,” said his wife, who 
had been unavoidably detained at home, ‘ what 
Kind of a meeting have you had?” 

Mr. V.---** A mecting of pleasure and delight, 
a scene of discovery.” 

Mrs. V.—“ Discovery! What discovery have 
you made!”’ 

Mr. V.—** A most affecting one. I have dis- 
covered to whom we are indebted for our tract.” 
He then related ali the particulars of the meeting. 
The recital deeply affected her. ‘* How myste-- 
rious,” said she, ‘‘ are the ways.of God.” 


** Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs 
And works his sov’reign will.”—Cowrpenr, . 


The little association that bad been formed in- 
creased rapidly. Mr. Smith, who, the reader will 
recollect, was my first master, having: returned: 
with his family afier a six week’s absence,. no: 
sooner heard of the events that had occurred than 
he flew tothe parsonage to obtain the particulars, 
and entered. his name on the list. 

Tracts were now widely circulated, and though: 
Mr. Bonner opposed them: vehemently, and 
actually discharged one of his servants: whom he 
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found reading one of them, yet the flame con- 
tinued to spread. 

My reader will ask, how did old Mrs. Vincent 
feel all this time '—At first she was very vociferous, 
and her maid declared that she took more snuff 
for a fortnight after the tracts began to be distri- 
buted than she had taken for a month before. It 
was observed, however, that she was more in her 
Own room than was usual, and that instead of 
absenting herself at family prayer, she attended 
rogulasly, and appeared rather pleased than other- 
wise.— 

Have you obseryed my conduct 
lately,”’ said Mr. Vincent, addressing his wife, 
“7 am delighted that she remains at family 
prayer.” 

“QO, papa,” said Julictta! ‘ Grandmamma 
says She loves to hear you pray, and I often sec 
her up-stairs reading the bible, and she makes me 


read too.” 
Mrs. V.—** And do you like to read the bible 


and hear papa pray ?”’ 


Julietta Yes, dearly, for as Mr. Meekly 
told me if we do not pray to God we cannot go 
to heaven.” 

Parents—how would you have felt if one of 
your sweet children had uttered this? Mr. Vin- 
cent caught his dear little Julietta in his arms, and 
pressed her to his heart, exclaiming, ** God be 
gracious unto thee, my child.” The tender mo- 
ther was absorbed in tears.—Il leave them, reader, 


te indulge their feelings, but if ever apgels de- 
lighted 
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lighted ina scene of real joy, they delighted in. 


this!! 

‘To proceed with my story.—Mr. Bonner paid 
one visit more at the Vincents’ cre he quitted their 
socicty. He found no one at home but the old 
lady ; of course he did not fail to deal ont his 
invectives against his old enemies, the tracts, —* 
know nothing about them,” said she, ‘* for I said 
1 would never read them, and hitherto 1 have kept 


my vow; but, Mr. Bonner, I have been reading 


the Bible a great deal lately, a book I never read 
much before. My chief reading was in novels 
and things of that sort. 

Mr. Bonner.— “ The Bible! mactam.—That’s 
almost as bad as reading these tracts!” 

Mrs. V. senior.—* Almost as bad,” Sir, did 
you say? What, ** éad” to read the Bible!! 

Mr. Bonner.—‘‘ The Bible, madam, is very 
good in itself, certainly, but it: ought not to be 
read rmauch by the peop/e—it belongs to the clergy.” 

Mrs. V. senior.—** O sir, | comprebend you, 
Jt seems that the people have no understanding? 
However, sir, | have discovered what | never 
heard from you, that “ except a man be born 
again he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 

Mr. B—* Madam, i wish you a good morn- 
ing. 1 see the disease is spreading fast. Madam, 
good morning.” Thus the visit ended. Mr, 
Bonner was naturally haughty and irascible, and 
although he was frequently laid up with the gout, 
yet his temper was not rendercd more gentle by 
his sufferings. | 
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—* 


To return to the elder Mrs. Vincent.—About 
two days after, just as the family devotions of the 
evening were finished, she took her son by the 
hand and acknowledged her great concern for her 
soul, and how much her mind had been enlight- 
ened. ‘* I perceive now,” added she, * that 
there is more in real religion than the mere form 
to which I have trusted. My former goodness is 
fled. -I feel myself a lost ruined sinner. What, 
my dear son, can Ido to be saved ?”—Transported 
with joy, Mr. Vincent exclaimed,—“‘ 'To God be 
the glory.”” He then pointed her most sweetly to 
the blood and rightcousness of the Son of God, 
and to the promises and invitations of the scrip- 
tures. She gave evidences of her devoiedness to 
God, and now recommends and distributes the 
tracts which once she despised. 

The various families often assemble at each 
other’s houses, and generally converse on some 
new plan for doing good. Octavius and Bertrand 
are bosom friends, and actively employed in pro< 
moting the cause of religion. Mr. Meekly has 
established an evening lecture in the church, and 
is beloved and esteemed by the whole parish. TF 
am often referred to in the parties that assemble 
together as.a little messenger of mercy, and from. 
what I have witnessed, I can bear testimony that 
religion: produces true happiness, and. is entitled 
to universal -regard,. 
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The Guipes of the Youna. 

TAKING an evening’s excuysion at that time 
of the year when Nature is arrayed in its most 
lively beauties, and when the joyful meadows 
smile in rich luxuriance ; fatigued with my walk, 
I reclined upon a mossy bank, and gently dropped 
ito a sweet sleep. I had been thinking that the 
beauties of nature which I had just beheld must have 
been created by a Being, sublime in his power, 
and beneficent in his dispensations; and that, as 
nature possessed no means of paying adoration to 
that Being, man was created to express those 
feelings to his Maker with which His works are cal- 
culated to impress the mind. In my sleep, I in- 
sensibly pursued these meditations, till I thought [ 
beheld two females approaching towards me; at 
first, the one appeared decked in all the charms a 
lively imagination could conceive, while the other 
seemed rather dejected. ‘The first advanced to- 
wards me with a Jaugh upon her countenance, 
(though it seemed somewhat affected), and thus 
addressed me——“ Felix, I am anxious for your 
happiness; and, asa proof of it, I have forsaken 
my elegant palace and beautiful gardens to invite 
you to a participation of my felicity, There is 
no joy.but you may find with me: the beauties 
you have been just admiring are much inferior to 
those which surround my residence—these are the 
wild productions of nature; with me, art has con- 
cealed every defect of nature and heightened every 
beauty. With me, you would find cheerful com- 


panions to amuse your wearisome bours, a festive 
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board to regale your taste, and all those pleasures 
which give a zest to life would be combined to 
perpetuate your happiness. Now you are in the 
smiling season of youth, unharassed by care, 
accept my offers, since a delay in your accepta- 
tion of these invitations is a delay in your posses- 
sion of bliss. My Rival approaches, treat her 
melancholy offers with contempt, and learn to 
prize the happiness presented you by Terres- 
tris.” I was much pleased with this address, and 
was going to follow one who seemed so much 
interested in my welfare; but I thought I could 
first hear the propositions of her Rival, and then 
fix my determination. By this time the vther 
female approached towards me; what I es- 
teeined at my first transient survey as melancholy 
sullenness, now appeared thoughtful dignity ; 
while her modest air and unadorned simplicity 
formed a striking contrast to the assuming bold- 
ness and artful elegance of her Rival. “ Felix,” 
said she, ‘“ I come not to offer you joys similar to 
those you have just heard described, nor with flat- 
tering prospects of complete happiness in a state 
where every thing is imperfect, however speciously 
represented. You have been just admiring the 
beauties of nature, and they suggested to your mind 
delightful ideas respecting that Being whose power 
and mercy had created them for the use-end enjoy- 
ment of man. I would lead you to reflect on the 
obligations you owe to Him as your Creator—the 
laws he requires you to observe—the promises be 
has annexed to obedience—and the curses which he 
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has denounced against rebellion. I lead you not to 
the happiness of earth, that is momentary and inse- 
‘cure ; my rival has thus attempted to delude you, 
and by doing this, she has derogated from the dig- 
nity of your immortal soul, which possesses desires 
so vast that no earthly object can fully satisfy them. 
The joy I would wish you to obtain is pleasing in 
its nature, ennobling in its possession, and eternal 
in its duration. ‘The pleasures of sense, what are 
they? trivial gratifications, degrading and unsatis- 
factory. Supposing all my Ltival’s offers could be 
realized, the period is uncertain when they may 
terminate, and beyond that time, all is gloomy 
darkness and awful despair, I open to your 
aspiring scul scenes in futurity, capable of satisfy- 
ing its most enlarged wishes. I offer to you even 
present happiness, superior to all the joys sense 
can procure, peace of conscience, a calm serenity 
of mind, elevating views of futurity, and even in 
affliction (when sensual pleasures cease to delight) 
the supports of piety to cheer your soul, elevate 
your mind, and enable you to look at death and 
eternity with a smile. As you travel through 
life’s intricate mazes, remember Ceelestis has di- 
rected your steps into the path cof religion, the 
only path of true and of perfect felicity.”—l 
stretched forth my hand to accept her guidance— 
the effort aroused me from my reverie, and I ex- 
claimed, “ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are paths of peace.” 
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The Resurrection of Curisr. 
Twice had the sun gone down on the earth, 
and all as yet was quiet at the sepulchre: death 
held his sceptre over the son of God: still and 
silent the*hours passed on: the guards stood by 


wey ie their post: the rays of the midnight moon 
eleamed on their helmets and on their spears : 
| | the enemies of Christ exulted in their success : 
ae bat the hearts of his friends were sunk in despondency 
ay # and in sorrow: the spirits of glory waited in 
ie anxious suspense to behold the event, and won- 
der at the depth of the ways ofGod! At length 
— the morning star rising in the east, announced 
i a af the approach of light; the third day began to 
Ahead * dawn upon the world, when on a sudden the 
i earth trembled to its centre, and the powers of 
Hie fi re licaven were shaken, an angel of God descended 
ae iy | —the guards shrunk back from the terror of his 
4 i presence, and fell prostrate on the ground; Ais 
countenance was like livhtning, and his raiment 


as while as snow: he rolled away the stone 
from the sepulchre, and sat upon it. But who ts 
this that cometh forth from the tomb—with dyed 


> 


hes garments from the bed of death? He that is glo- 
| i rious in his appearance, walking in the greatness 
ofhis strength. Itis thy prince, O Zion! Chris- 
te tian, itis your Lord! Ie hath trodden the wine- 
La press alone, he hath ‘stained his raiment with | 
ey blood ; but now, as the first born from the womb 
iy | of nature, he meets the morning of his resurrec- 
ae tion. He arises a conqueror from the grave—he 
a returns with blessings from the world of spirits ; 
he 
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he brings salvation to the sons of men. Never 
did the returning sun usher in a day so glorious— 
it was the jubilee of the universe! The morning 
stars sung together, and all the sons of God 
shouted aloud for joy! The Father of mercies 
looked down from his throne in the heavens; 
with complacency he beheld his world restored ; 
he saw his work that it was good. Then did 
the desert rejoice; the face of nature: was glad- 
dened before him when the blessings of the eter- 
nal descended as the dew of heaven, for the re- 
freshing of the nations! Dr. Hanpy. 


An Account of E.eruant-HuntiIne in 
ABYSSINIA. 


THE men who make the hunting of elephants 
their business, dwell constantly in the woods, 
living entirely upon the flesh of the animals they 
kill, which is chiefly that of the elephant or rhi- 
noceros. ‘They are exceedingly thin, light, and 
agile, both on horseback and foot. ‘They are 
called Agageers; a name derived from the word 
agar, which signifies to hough or hamstring with a 
sharp weapon, More properly it means, indeed, 
the cutting of the tendon of the heel; and is a 
characteristic of the manner in which they kill the 
elephant, which 1s thus :— 

Two men, quite naked, to prevent their being 
laid hold of by the trees or bushes in making their 
escape froin this very watchful enemy, get on 

VOL, IH. N.S. NN horseback. 
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horseback. One of them sits on the back of the 
horse, sometimes with a saddle, and sometimes 
without one, with only a switch or short stick in 
one hand, carefully managing the bridle with the 


other. Behind hin sits his companion, armed 


only with a broad sword; his left hand is employed 
in grasping the sword by the handle, about four- 
teen inches of the blade of which is covered with 
whip-cord. This part he takes in his nght hand, 
without any danger of bemg hurt by it; and, 
though the edges of the lower part of the sword 
are as sharp as a razor, he carries it without a 
scabbard. 

As soon as an elephant is found feeding, the 
horseman rides before him, as near to his face as 
possible; or, if he tries to escape, crosses him in 
all directions, calling out, “ 1] am such a one, and 
such a one, this is my horse, that has such a 


name; I killed your father in such a place, and 


your grandfather in such another place, and I am 
now come to kill you, who are nothing in compa- 
vison with them.” ‘This nonsense he believes the 
elephant to perfectly understand ; who, chafed and 
angry at hearing the noise immediately before him, 
attempts to seize him with his trunk, and intent 


upon this, follows the horse every where, turning 
- round and round with him, neglecting to make his 


escape by running straight forward, in which con- 
sists his only safety. After having made him turn 
a few times in pursuit of the horse, the horseman 
rides close up beside of him, and drops his com- 
paaion just belind, ou the off side; and while he 
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engages the elephant’s attention upon the horse, 
the other behind gives him a drawn stroke just 
above the heel, into what, in man, is called the 
tendon of Achilles. ‘This is the critical moment; 
the horseman immediately wheels round, again 
takes his companion up behind him, and rides off 
at full speed after the rest of the herd, if they 
have started more than one; and sometimes an 
expert Agageer will kill three out of one herd. [f 
the sword is good, and the man not too timid, the 
tendon is in common entirely separated; and if 
not cut through, is generally so far divided, that 
the animal, with the stress he puts upon it, breaks 
the remaining part asunder, In either case, he 
remains incapable of advancing a step, till the 
horseman returning, or his companions coming up, 
pierce him through with javelins and lances; he 
then falls to the ground, and expires from loss of 
blood. ‘The elephant being slain, they cut his 
flesh into thongs, like the reins of a bridle, and 
hang these, like festoons, upon the branches of 
trees, till they become perfectly dry, without salting, 
and then lay them by for their provision im the 


season of the rains. E. B. 


REGINALD DE Corvo. 


The Adzantages of Early Instruction. 
“ Train up a Child in the way he should go, and when he F 
is old he will not depart from it.” SoLtomon, | 


** Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin'd.” 


MANY parents and tutors have entertained 


fears that the pious instructions they have come . 
NN 2 municated 
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municated to their children and pupils have been 
without any good effect. There are many in- 
stances on record in sacred scripture, and nume- 
rous examples around us, however, to prove the 


contrary. ‘The case of Timothy is striking, who 


was certainly indebted, under Gou, to his pious 
mother and grandmother, for those early impres- 
sions in favor of religion wiich be is reported te 
have received. The following instance is sub- 
joined as an encouragement to parents and tutors 
to go forward in their endeavours to lead the 
youthful mind to God. 

Reginald de Corvo had the happiness of being 
taken at an early age to the louse of God, where 
he heard the tidings of salyation through a cruci- 
fied Redeemer. At the age of fouiteen he was 
placed under the care of a pious instructor, who 
directed his studies, and perceived with delight 
his progress in Greek and Roman literature ; but 
ihe mind of Reginald was unenlightened, and 
although he frequently acknowledged the super- 
lative exceency of religion, yet he did not feel 
that desire which alone could induce him to seek 
its blessings. ‘The instructions he however re- 
ceived on this important subject were not lost : his 
mind became gradually enlightened, his heart 
changed, and he proved a decided consistent 
christian. The following letter which he address- 
ed to his tutor, will exhibit the state of his mind: 

“6 My dear Sir, 

think you haye good grounds for expect- 
ing that as your time has been so devoted to other 
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people’s children, your own will not be suffered 
to disappoint your expectations. It must be a 
delightful reflection, that by instilling religion as 
well as learning into the minds of your pupils, 
ydu may have been the means of eladdening the 
hearts of many parents, whose sons might other- 
wise have brought shame upon them. If it be 
true that * he that deviseth liberal things, shall 
stand by them,’ you rest upon a foundation 
that cannot fail you; I can truly say, that I 
rejoice more in the religious instruction which I 
derived from you, together with other useful 
learning, than in all my subsequent attainments 
which have been the fruit of some severe applica- 
tion, but are not likely to profit me as much as 
my religious knowledge has already done: it has 
been the means of preserving me from that con- 
tempt of religion which is likely to prove the ruin 
of many of my acquaintance, and has induced 
me, when I lived too little under its influence 
myself, to reverence its character and admire the 
firmness of those, who could neither be ridiculed 
nor flaltered into a disregard of its sacred injunc- 
tions. All the advantages which may be suppe- 
sed to result from a good knowledge of the dutics 
of religion, | have derived and attribute them to 
the admirable plans you established for doing us 
all the good that was in your power: the regula- 
rity observed in family-worship, the obliging 
your pupils to take off the heads of the sermons, 
and frequenily conversing on religious subjects, 
were the means you employed; and I have no 
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doubt that many besides myself can testify, that 
the blessing of God has rendered them effectual 
for good. 

‘+ [ trust that God has been pleased to begin a 
good work in my heart, which it is my earnest 
desire and comfortable hope that He will ¢ per- 
form until the day of Jesus Christ.’ Although 
I feel frequent changes in myself, my soul some- 
times exulting in expectation, at other times cleay- 
ing to the dust, yet this is my consolation, that 
God abideth faithful, It is no small encourage- 
ment to me, that though I cannot boast of always 
fecling the same fervour and zeal, yet my will 


and understanding are, [ trust, continually kept 
by his Spirit in the obedience of the Gospel, and 
] feel no inclination for these things in which the 


worldly delight, but am rather disgusted with 
them all, as incentives to sin at the best, and 
many of them in themselves sinful.—Some consi- 
ier me unaccomodating because I refuse to go to 
a play, and others think me righteous over-much 
for not accepting the invitations which | receive 
here : but | reason with myself thus; that when 


aman has felt the burden of sin, he will not be 


inclined to frequent places where he is likely to 
add weight to that burden, but will avoid temp- 
lation, as well as pray against its power. Such 
as have felt nothing of the love of God in the 
heart may attend places of amusement and be 
contented to escape, (if it be possible) the snares 
into which they see others fall; but a true Chris- 

tian 
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on 


tian will consider the tendency of things as well 
as the necessary consequence of them, and beliey- 
ing that nothing ts lawful which does not admi- 
nister to the progress of grace jn the souw!, either 
directly or indirectly, will avoid such things as 
are in their nature injurious. 

“| am encouraged to write thus licely, be- 
cause I believe that every instance vi your ex- 
ample and advice having proved a benefit to 
others, will be a gratificaton to your own mind, 
and that you will (independently of that consi- 
deration) rejoice in the news of anotlicr’s wel- 
fare. Believe me to be, dear Sir, with prayers 
and wishes for your continued usefulness and 
happiness, 

_ Your’s, respectfully 
Spa, and affectionately, 


July 3, 1818, | REGINALD DECORVO.” 


I shall make no comment on this‘ letter, but re- 
commend it to the serious perusal of the readers 
of the Youth’s Magazine, assuring them, that 
every thing now presented is rea/, and the cha- 
racter not imaginary. I shall be happy to read 
some further instances of the power of religion on 
the minds of youth of both sexes. Youth is cer- 
lainly a most favorable season to attend to the 
concerns of the soul: ‘* Therefore,’’ says Mr. 
Brooks, ‘‘ as the mariner takes , the first wind to 
sail, and as the merchant takes his first opportu- 
nity of buying and selling; and as the husband- 


man takes the first opportunity of sowing aud 
reaping : 
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reaping : so should young men tale the present 
season, the present day, to be good towards the 
Lord, toseek him and serve him, and not to put 
off the present season ; for they know not what 
another day, another hour, another moment may 


bring forth: that door of grace that is open to- 


day, may be shut to-morrow !—that golden scep- 
tre of mercy, that is held forth in the Gospel 
to-day, may be taken in to-morrow !—that love 


that this hour is upon the bare knee, entreating 
and beseeching young men to break off their 
sins by repentance, to return to the Lord, to lay 
hold on his strength, and be at peace with him, 
may the next hour be turned into wrath.” 
R.C. 


Anecpote of Louis XII. 

THIS illustrious monarch, when pressed to 
punish some noblemen who were inimical to him 
when he was Duke of Orleans, generously re- 
plied, ‘It is not for the king of France to 
revenge the injuries done to the Duke of Orleans.” 
It was known that Louis had put in his pocket- 
book a matk against the names of these noblemen, 
and they were afraid to approach him after his 
elevation to the throne. One day, however, he 
commanded, them to attend him, and on their 
appearance, he addressed them, saying : *‘Gentle- 
men, you have no reason to be afraid of me, the 
cross which I have put against your names, by 
no means denoted any desire of vengeance, but, | 
like that of the Saviour announced pardon, and 
forgiveness of injuries,” 
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POETRY. 


On the Death of Her Majesty QuEEN CHARLOTTE, 


Nov. 17, 1818. 


ONE circling year hath hardly past, 
Since sudden death, with awful pow’r, 
Descended like an eastern blast 

On Royal Brunswick’s fairest flow’r! 


And now the same insidious foe 

Who tore away the topmost shoot, 

As surely aims the tardier blow 

Which smites the Regal Cedar’s root! — 


That taught the youthful, fair, and gay, 
How soon life’s meteor oft hath flown: 
And this what ends her longest stay 
Amid the splendour of a throne. 


Nor only life’s preearious length, 

And certain close these warnings teach, 
With voice of more than mortal strength 
To every thoughtful heart they reach. 


Like them, must every human soul, 
However stationed, born, allied, 
Behold the opening judgment scroll, 
And hear the great 1 AM decide. 


And there, if through the Lamb they show 
A title clear to realms of light; 
While sinners censure them below, 


The Eternal Judge will do them right. . 


Answer 
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Answer to CHILDHOOD REGRETTED. 
(See Page 393.) 


O be thy impious grief suppress’d, 
Canst thou of righteous heav’n complain? 
With many a sure enjoyment bless’d, 
Dar’st thou the giver’s acts arraign? 


Mourn’st thou for those whose pious care 
In infancy thy wants supply’d,— 

Whose wisdom mark’d each latent snare, | 
Whose love the tears of sorrow dry’d ? 


Though in the grave these mould’ring lie, 
Forbear to heat thy tortur’d breast ; 
Man, son of earth, was born to dis, 
And fix’d remains this high behest. 


Though some now cold in love depart, 
+ Forbear for such a loss to grieve ; 
Thy Saviour now demands thy heart, 

Th’ Eternal God can ne’er deceive. 


Biame thy own folly if thy sports 
Too often in repentance end, 

Thee many a true enjoyment courts, 
Where innocence and pleasures blend, 


The vain ambition to outshine 

Will sting thy breast with many a pain; 
Be virtue’s spotless vesture thine, 

And the false glare of pride disdain. 


Griev’st thou that some in wealth transcend, 
Go—search the cells were thousands pine ; 

Where sickness, cold, and hunger blend,. 
Then think how blest a lot is thine. 
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If envious slander blots thy fame, 
The censures of the vain despise ; 

But if the good thy actions blame, 
Revere their judgment and be wise. 


By pure religion’s dictates live, 
Pertection none can e’er attain; it 

Heav’n will some casual stains forgive, 
If virtue constant shall remain, 


O banish doubt, thy future days : 
On God's Omniscient care repose ; ah 
Unbounded mercy he displays, 
And ev'ry perfect gift betows, 


What, though the vale of death appears | H! 
O’erspread with dark and baleful gloom; ; 
Beyond it the wide prospect clears, 
And fair th’ eternal regions bloom, C. 


ANXIETY R&LIEVED. 


THE ways of God can none explore, 
At humble distance I’ll adore ; 
Too intricate what he’s designed 
To be imparted to my mind. 
Why then this anxious restless dread 
To trust, when I’m by Jesus led? 
Why then this quivering painiul fear, 
The heaving heart the bursting tear? 
What tho’ my friends forsake this earth, 
And I regret their parted worth ? 
- In heav’n I trust to meet again, 
Free from all sin, and fear, and pain. 
And with celestial pleasure blest 
With Jesus dwell in heavenly rest. 
«What though all earthly joys should fail, 
Hope shall eternal glories hail. 
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Translations of the Latin Epitaph in page 396, 

FAREWELL, but not eternally, nry friend, 

Since | through grace shall meet thee, in the end: 

Then nothing can our souls asunder keep, 


‘Thou wilt not pine and die, nor shallI weep. VY. 


FAREWELL dear Friend! yet not for ever, 

Death doth but for a season sever, 

Once more; so that. worthy be, 

I hope to meet again with. thee 

In that serene and happy place, 

Where none, shall part our fond embrace, 

Where thou no more in death shalt sleep, 

Nor I, condenined to lose thee, weep. 
Bennington. R. K.H. 


Tho’ Death constrain the mournful sound Farewell, 


Tis not for,evér ;—No, for thou shalt dwell 
In scenes of Heayenly bliss—in health— in bloom— 
No more to pine; and shortly shall-the Tomb 
Restore thee to our love, and fond embrace; 
Nor tears in briny showers, shall more their furrows 
§ TU [trace ! 
R. H. S. 

FAREWELL dear friend! for ever dear, 
Thou art not dead, but sleeping here, 

In death’s secure embrace: 
Yet though I soon shall sleep with thee, 
We shall arise again to see, 

Each other face to face. 
Where Death and hell’s invidious train, 
Shall never part us once again. 
When vile corruption’s task ts o’er, 


And sorrow bids me weep no more. — 
Losiwithiel. P. A. 


II, Tear, Printer, Tower-Hil!, London, 
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